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Housework 


Your best helper for all cleaning is Oid 

Dutch Cleanser because it 1s so quick and 

active. It lightens work, and 1s most eco- 

nomical. Furthermore — it’s safe. So you 

may be sure that everything you clean 
with it is absolutely clean < I 


and sanitary 


The secret of Old Dutch efficiency 
omy lies in the character of its fine partic! 


+ 


are flat-shaped, made that way b 
hard. jagged grit. which scratche 
in the dirt, and can not ¢ 
particles do not scratch 

flat. they offer more cleaning surface, and do a greater 
Eve evel ttel aes mel --tolbel:aue Wor- tat Ru sone Osem Olehcaenele.s-eele a 
and better work than anything else 

Use it for all cleaning 

utensils, etc., in fact, ever 


house 


There is nothing else 


like Old Dutch 
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The Victrola and the 
great bands of the world 


Summer-time is band time. Hundreds of bands are 
delighting millions of people at the parks and seashore 
playgrounds of the nations. Here, Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, and Captain Santelmann with the United States 
Marine Band; in England, the Band of H. M. Coldstream 
Guards; in France, the Garde Republicaine Band; in Italy, 
the Banda Municipale of Milan; in Spain, the Banda de Ala- 
barderos; in Brazil, the Banda do Corpo de Bombeiros; in 
Mexico, the Police Band of Mexico City. 

To record and reproduce the soul-stirring music of a 
military band is a matter of the greatest difficulty, but with 
Victor Records played on the Victrola you miss none of the 
thrills you would get in attending the concerts by these 
famous bands. 

Records by all of these great bands are listed in the 
Victor Record Catalogs and are on sale by thousands of 
dealers who will gladly play them for you. You may enjoy 
them in your home and whenever you choose. 


We. especially recommend 


Stars and Stripes Forever— March ’ 
ye gag (A Memorial March) Sousa’s Band §=35709 $1.25 
Nation Tiles tae | Arthur Pryor’s Band 17957 
arche Turque—Patrol : 
The Messenger—March Uv. Ss. Marine Band 18894 
Vespri Siciliana—Ballet Selection Band of H. M. 35434 
Vespri Siciliana—Selection Coldstream Guards 
Princesse Mignonne Garde Republicaine Band 67266 
Amoureuse— Vals Banda Municipale of Milan 65846 
Paquetita—Vals Banda do Corpo de Bombeiros 69236 
Minuet (Military Symphony) Banda de Alabarderos 62660 
Semiramide Overture Police Band of Mexico 35167 


“nis MASTERS voce” 
Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 


Victrola No. 80 
$100 


Mahogany or walnut 


In using advertisements see page 4 





“After the VERDICT”? 


[N a quiet, aristocratic drawing-room overlooking a sunny London park a middle- 
aged woman, waiting; on a bright, sun-swept tennis court, in the thick of a pre- 
tournament game, a young and beautiful woman, waiting; in the gloom of a prison cell 
a young man, son and lover of the two, waiting. All are waiting for the same thing— 
the verdict that will set the man free or send him to the gallows. Love bound these 
three together, but just outside their circle stood a fourth, a man who might make a 
new circle if the verdict is—but he can not think it. Here is the setting for a story of 
love and devotion that will easily rank with the best novels of the year, just as it 
ranks with those other brilliant stories by the same author, “Bella Donna” and “The 
Garden of Allah.”” Look for Robert Hichens’ name in September Goop HousEKEEPING 
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VIRGINIA 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home Schvol 
for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session. One of the 
largest private academies in the East. Boys from 
10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, brac- 
ing mountain air of the proverbially 
healthful and_ beautiful Valley of the 
Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring water. 
High moral tone. Parental discipline. 
Separate building and special teachers 
for younger boys. Military training de- 
velops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, athletic park. 
Daily drills and exercises in open air. 
Boys from homes of culture and refine- 
ment only desired. Personal, individual 
instruction by our tutorial system. Acad- 
emy sixty-three years old. $600,000 plant, 
full equipment, absciutely fire-proof. 
‘Charges $650. Catalog free. Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. 3S., President 
Box G, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 




























preparatory school 

Massanutten Academy ¢ with teacher for every 
10 boys. Military. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley 100 
miles from Washington. Modern equipment, new gym- 
nasium. Athletics under trained director. Music, 25th 
year. $500. Howarp J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Pd.D., 
Vircinia, Woodstock, Box 16 Headmaster. 





Randolph-Macon Institute Fe, g's; tim: 

College preparatory and special courses. Vocal and In- 

strumental Music, Art, and Expression, _Gymnasium. 

Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Rates $500. 

Catalogue. Address CHas. G. Evans, A.M., Principal. 
Vireinia, Danville. 





= of for Young Women, Founded 
Ay erett College 1859. High School and Junior 
College Courses. Accredited, Faculty of Specialists. Attrac- 
tive new bldgs. Modern equipment. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Music, Home Economies, Secretarial, ete. Rates $415. 
Illustrated catalogue. JAMES P, Crart, A.M. (Harvard), 

VireiniA, Danville, Box GH President. 


ny , . for Girls and Young Ladies. 
I auquier Institute The 64th session begins 
Sept. 27th, 1923. Situated in Piedmont region of Vir- 
ginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and thorough 
home school. Modern buildings, 5-acre campus. Catalog. 
Miss E. May STROTHER, Mrs. KaATHERIND D. Carr, 
Vircinia, Warrenton, Box 31. Principals. 
Chatham Training School 4% ¢222%,°4 
School for boys offering the essentials of education with- 
out the frills. Not conducted for profit. Rate only $390. 
New Academic and Gymnasium Building costing $70,000. 
Catalog. H. CaMDEN, Pres. 
Vincinia, Chatham, Box G. 








Hollins College For Women 
Founded 1842, Standard College Courses for Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Musie degrees. Admission by_cer- 
tifeate or examination. 325 students. For catalogue 
address M. Estes Cockn, Secretary. 

Vixcinia, Hollins, Box 323. 





s Episcopal school for girls—Eightieth 
Stuart Hall Session. Rich in traditions of the past; 
alive to the needs of the present. Thorough college 
Preparation. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. H. N. Hitus, A.B. 


Vincinia, Staunton, Box 











LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Women. 112th year. 
College preparatory and two years college work. 
Special Departments: Art, Music, Expression, Home 
Economies. Fine location, Altitude 2300 ft. Near 
White Sulphur Springs. New $232,000 fire-proof 
dormitory, Terms: $500. Send for catalog. 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY 
Box 84, Lewisburg, W. VA. 









St. Hilda’ s Hall 


eo The Chevron School for Girls, Episcopal. In the 
: Nenandoah Valley. College preparatory. Elective 
ia Musie and Art. Athletics. Open air classes. 
w. ividual instruction. $600. Catalog. 

Va.. Charles Town. MagiAH PENDLETON Dovat, Prin. 
































WEST VIRGINIA 





reenbrier 


MILITARY SCHOOL 








{n the mountains. 7 miles from famous White Sulphur 
Springs. 2306 ft. elevation. On main line, C. & O. 
R. ., Station Ronceverte. Modern equipment. 
$125,000 new additions, including gymnasium. Thor- 
ough preparation for college or business life. All 
athletics, apt coaches. Terms ye Illustrated 
catalog. Col. H. B. Moore, A.M., Pri: 

Box 19 Lewisb oll W. Va. 















2 and Junior College 
Alderson Academy (Coueationath. 

In beautiful mountains of W. Va., 2°°r White Sulphur 
Springs. A school for the individual. creniratory, Nor- 
mal, College work, Music. Special. departments. Modern 
equipment. Rates $370—$400. M. F. FORBELL, 

y. Va., Alderson, Pres. 





_ WISCONSIN 








Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy 


70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College 
Preparatory school and sunior College. Its dis- 
tinctive advantages will interest discriminating 
parents and appeal to the virile American boy 
who enjoys athletics, outdoor life, ete. Address 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 















WISCONSIN 







“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 


Above are the Captains of the Academy 
teams for 1922, football, basketball, crew. 
baseball and track. These lads have put 
themselves in harmony with the St. John’s 
system and are already reaping their re- 
ward in sound bodies, alert minds, and 
qualities of leadership. 

The opportunities by which they have 
profited are open to any boy who is willing 
to co-operate, who wants to learn the joy 
of overcoming, to feel the thrill of accom- 
plishment. 

St. John’s training is in the hands of 
men who have made it a life work. They 
are specialists. They know how to com- 
bine sympathy with force, and under- 
standing with firmness. 

Place your boy under the inspirational 
guidance of these men. Send for catalog. 


Box 7H, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


St. Aohn's Hatem 


EPISCOPAL THE A Sica RUGBY 


HILLCREST 


Miss Davison’s School 
14th year. For girls from 5 
to 14 years of age. Best home 
influénces. Limited number. 
Mental, moral and physical 
development equally cared for. 
Unusual advantages in music. 
Only normal children are ac- 
cepted. 

Miss Sarah M. Davison, Prin. 























Box 4-H, Beaver 





GRAFTON HALL 


A recognized Academy and Junior College 


FOR GIRLS 


Music, Art, Secretarial Department, Dramatie Art, Home 
Econdmics ana 7th and &th grades, Modern buildings 
with unusuaily beautiful grounds. Limited registration. 
Athletics and many student activities. Illustrated cata- 
log sent upon request. Address Registrar, 

Box G.H., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. An accredited 
and standard school for girls. A four year course for 
college entrance. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Catalogue, 
ANNA A, RayMoND, A.M., Principal. 
Wis., Milwaukee, Box G. 
with 


College-preparatory 
W ayland Academy certificate Privilege. A 
boys’ “school for 75; a giris’ school for 50. Faculty 14, 
A home spirit and Christian atmosphere. High standards. 
Athletics and outdoor recreations. Music department. 
Endowed, Rate $500. Epwin P. Brown, Prin. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Box HE. 


Layton School of Art 


Industrial Design, Advertising Design, Costume Design, 
Interior Design, Illustration, and Normal Art. 
Miss CHARLOTTE R, PartTRIDGE, Director. 
WIsconsin, Milwaukee 














SUMMER CAMPS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


a> wonder outing for young 

Tall I ines Club 4 women, Lake, sandy beach, 

water sports, climbing, riding. Health, recreation, rest. 

For wide-awake girls who love the fun of camping. 

Short-time campers welcome—a week or longer. Booklet. 
Miss EVELINA REAVELEY, 














N. H., Bennington, Box 36-C. 





VERMONT 


4 . Sy bury, Vermont. 
The Teela-Wooket Camps Boxury. Serunior 
Camps for Girls under 20. Famous for fine saddle horses, 
free riding and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
A 300-acre ‘‘Wonderland’’ in_the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Write for booklet. Mr. aND Mrs. C,-A. Roys, 











The School 





= You will find in these pages the announcements of schools of 
and schools representing every section of the country. 





every type 


full information. When writing, 
mention Good Housekeeping. 


charge you wish to pay. 


The School Department 


: GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


z 119 West 40th Street 
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SiUvNUNUAUUNUUUUNNSAULULAREAUUULEENELUUOQUNERAUUAUELEUUOQORELQQQUEEELUQGREUGQGREU LALLA UU 


Any of these schools will be glad to send you their catalogs and 


If you are unable to find the type of school you seek, our School 
= Department will be glad to help you. State type of school desired, 
= locality preferred, age of prospective pupil and an estimate of the 


Mass., Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin St. 
rT I MM 





Dissiuhinads 


we shall appreciate it if you will 


New York City 
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The Year’s zg Question 


HE householder who looks into 
It Won't Do an empty coal bin when the 
Any Good frosts of autumn herald the 
coming snows will himself be largely to blame for 
the bin’s emptiness. If winter comes once, it will come 
again; the coal will inevitably be needed. These days 
lull to forgetfulness, lead almost to denial, of that fact. 
Many days, many weeks, will pass before there will be 
the first intimation that the sun is losing its power and 
that the time is near when only by the burning of coal 
can we be comfortable. But if experience teaches any- 
thing, what happened to us last year should be sufficient 
to stir the last one of us out of his lethargy and in the 
direction of the coal dealer. Besides, we have had 
warnings galore. They have come from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. They have come from the rail- 
roads. They have come from fuel directors, mine 
operators, and local dealers. Without one dissenting 
voice the warning is to get in the winter’s coal now. 

It is difficult to understand why there should be any 
delay in this matter. The hope for lower prices is with- 
out foundation. Prices are appallingly high, as every 
one knows, but, as every one knows, they are not coming 
down in time for the householder to profit by them this 
year—if they come down at all. Too many factors 
enter into the price of coal to the consumer for there to 
be any prospect of a reduction till there can be a many- 
sided agreement looking toward the production of coal 
on an efficient basis. In addition to this is the fact 


Why Wait? 


that the agreement with the anthracite miners that ended 


the strike of 1922 terminates September Ist. When the 
strike of 1922 began, it was not believed by any one that 
it would be of long duration. It lasted for months and 
resulted in widespread suffering and untold incon- 
venience throughout a large section of the country. 
The ending of the strike was not on terms of complete 
victory for the strikers, but it was so near a victory that 
the termination of the one-year agreement can hardly 
be expected to find them in a conciliatory mood. We 
face the prospect, therefore, of another interruption in 
our coal supply just at the time when coal for heating 
purposes is beginning to be needed. The householder 
can make sure of his supply by ordering it now while 
there is yet. time. 


The Devil 
and the 

Deep Sea 
It is perhaps the mos¢ basic of all our industries except 
that of agriculture, and even here coal enters, for com- 
paratively few of the products of the farm are prepared 
for ultimate consumption without the agency of the 
energy that comes from coal. All other mining interests 
depend upon it; comparatively speaking, all transpor- 
tation, manufacture, commerce in all its forms, and 
human comfort during the cold of winter. Its influence 
reaches out to the ends of the earth—and it is dominated 
by a handful of men. On the one hand are.a few 
thousand mine owners who control for themselves, their 
heirs and assigns forever, a great gift of God to mankind. 
On the other hand are a few hundred thousand men 
who mine it. These two bodies of men are mutyally 
antagonistic, and neither cares anything for the public 

20 


that 


ND thinking 


about coal, give a thought also to 


now you are 


the industry that it represents. 


whom they both serve. ‘And whenever miners or Op- 
erators decide that the public must pay an extra few 
hundred million dollars a year for its coal, the public 
pays. That is all we have done about it up to this 
time—all except protest, and pay. 

Public opinion is divided into two camps in this matter, 
One sympathizes with the mine owner, but thinks he 
charges too much for his coal. The other sympathizes 
with the miner, and thinks both that the owner gets too 
much for his coal and that the miner gets too little pay 
for his hazardous toil. One side cites facts such as these: 
that Stephen Girard paid six dollars an acre for 390 
acres of coal land back in 1830, that he added nothing to 
its value, but that “royalties alone on this 390 acres now 
amount to about ten million dollars a year, not including 
an additional return of about ten million dollars to the 
operator who is mining coal under lease.” Such facts 
lead multitudes to question the justice of individual 
ownership of a natural resource which can never be 
renewed. ‘This question must be settled some time, but 
it is not on the cards for a solution in this decade. 
The best that we can hope for is a regulation of 
profits. 
Which Is UT even these profits are denied 
Which Does by those who produce facts in 
Not Matter support of their contention that 
the great increase in the price of coal is due to increasing 
cost of operation. This side blames the unions, claiming 
that high wages, demanded and enforced by “campaigns 
of warfare, murder, and sabotage” are chiefly responsible 
for the present price of coal. They point out that “in 
Illinois common laborers belonging to the union working 
above ground outside the mine shafts are getting $6.60 
a day, from twenty-five to fifty percent more than a 
common laborer is getting at other tasks. And the 
miners are likewise getting similar large pay per day. 
It is true, as the mine workers claim, that they do not 
work much more than half the time. But with a swollen 
rate of pay miners prefer to stay in this business, idle 
a third of the time, to working all the year round at 
lower wages at something else.” 

Whatever side the individual consumer of coal may 
take in this controversy, the fact remains that until 
our water-power resources are developed to the last 
degree, we shall depend upon coal for heat and light and 
power, and shall continue to be at the mercy of the whim 
of the miner and the operator. It was to find a 
solution for this vexing problem that the President 
appointed a Fact-Finding Commission under the Chair- 
manship of John Hays Hammond. If this commission 
meets the issue with the courage one expects such eminent 
men to exhibit, there should be no question about the 
public’s support of almost any plan it may recommend, 
unless that plan should be a compromise, with the public 
still paying the bill. 

Few men who went to business suffered any discomfort 
during last year’s coal shortage; business houses got coal 
somehow. It was in the homes that anxiety and suffer- 
ing were acute, just as it is in the homes that any dis- 
aster sits and gloats over the helplessness of humankind 
to order its affairs in a reasonably sensible way. Women: 
take notice. © WiiiiAM FrepEricK BicELow, EpiTor 
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Said FANNY HEASLIP LEA: 


I'd Be Thirty horever! 


OME one had asked her this question, “If you could have 


your wish to stay one age all your life 
going back, ever—what age would you be?” 
chose the Golden Age? 


NDY asked me, walking through 
the Square. 
We had been lunching at his 


club, and the shameless, brainless 


satisfaction of strawberries blooming 
through cream, trout Meuniére, and 
heavy-headed asparagus was still warm 
upon us. 

Spring was in the city, rose and lilac, 
coral and ivory, exquisite and frail in the 
florist’s windows, exquisite and frail in the 
faces of women walking the city streets— 
most exquisite and frailest of all on the 
trees in the Square. The trees had little, 
green fires licking the tip of every branch, 
a vague, feathery, green mist clouding the 
stark, black tracery of every twig, bird- 
notes beginning, hushed and hopeful like 
a heart-beat just stumbling into ecstasy. 

“TIsn’t spring unbelievable?” said I. 

“Ain’t Nature grand?” said Andy with 
his lovable, one-sided grin. But he added 
instantly, ‘“There’s a lilac-bush, almost 
out. Gosh!” 

“You see,” I told him, “you’re just 
ashamed of having it get to you. the way 
it does. Be honest. Isn’t it the most 
poignant beauty in the world?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Andy. ‘How 
about that blue, smoky sort of look the 
hills have in October, and a lot of trees 
gone bronze and vermilion overnight?” 

“For the matter of that,” I conceded, 
“how about a hot, yellow, August moon 
over a lake with pond-lilies asleep on it?” 

“And a canoe!” said Andy. 

“And a canoe,” said I. 

He grinned once more. “Have 
you forgotten,” he inquired gently, 
“naked trees against a cold, red sun- 
set, frost on the air, and the pearly 
tears of the mistletoe?” 

“Oh, Andy,”’ said I, “‘it’s a mad- 
dening choice, isn’t it?” 

It was then that he asked me 
about the Golden Age. 

“Tf you could have your wish,” he 
offered, “to stay just one age all 
your life—not going on, not going 
back,ever—what age would you be?” 

I sat down on a blackened, green 
bench, nice but nubbly as the poet 
says, to think it out, and Andy sat 
down beside me. The Square was 
sparsely populated, quiet except for 
the occasional gay shrillness of a 
child’s voice and the unresting bird- 
voices overhead. 

I thought hard. I knew all at 
once, quite surely. “I’d be thirty,” 
said I. “I’d be thirty forever 
gladly!” 

“Oh, come!” said Andy. “Thirty? 
That’s funny! I’ve asked a lot of 
other women that same question, 
and they mostly say sixteen.” 








—— 


“Let ’em!” said I. “Any woman can 
stay sixteen that wants to, for all of me! 
I think it’s a terrible age. I think it’s the 
most unhappy age there is. There’s noth- 
ing you won’t believe, at sixteen. And 
think of all the people waiting to lie to 
you. Your happiness is in the hands of 
almost any passer-by. You're looking for 
the Dream to come true at any street- 
crossing. Any man who looks at you 
twice may be The Man—and so few men 
are!” 

“That’s a good line,” said Andy. 

“T didn’t get it out of a book,” said I. 
“Why, at sixteen, all the poetry in the 
world is real to you. Galahad’s real, and 
the Brushwood Boy, and Romeo.” 

“Honestly,” said ‘Andy, “are girls like 
that now? In spite of lipsticks and pet- 
ting-parties?” 

“Tt’s spring in this Square, isn’t it?” I 
asked him. ‘Just as much as in the heart 
of a wood a hundred miles from here. Lip- 
sticks and petting-parties can’t defeat 
Nature—which sets a girl on the road as 
defenseless in her first vague intentions 
as a chicken damp from the shell.” 

“That isn’t a pretty thought,” Andy 
observed reproachfully. 

“A lot of the things that happen to you, 
at sixteen, aren’t so very pretty, either,” I 
assured him. “People disillusion you on 
every hand—probably without even know- 
ing that they do it. Marriage—which 
looks at first like only the glamourous end 








‘DISSENTERS 


This lovely defense of 
thirty as the age when a 
woman is her all-around 
best and happiest does not 
meet with the approval of 
~ some who have passed that 
enchanting year. They 
say even thirty is tooyoung 
to escape pitfalls, to be real- 
ly wise, to do the work that 
counts. Sonext month we 
shall let one of them speak 
for the year she chooses as 


the Golden Age of Woman 





not going on, not 
Do you think she 
Would you stop—or go back—there? 


of every fairy-tale—appears on one side 
and another, as your eyes open wider, to 
have its sordid—even its cruel—moments, 
A girl, at sixteen, has possibilities of being 
hurt—you wouldn’t believe if I told you. 
The first man who fails her—and there js 
always a man who fails her—makes a scar 
like Mercutio’s wound. ‘’Tis not so deep 
as a well, nor so wide as a church-door— 
but ‘twill serve.’ At sixteen, there’s 
nothing a girl doesn’t think she can have 
for the asking. Nothing she can’t be, if 
only she sets her mind to it—the greatest 
actress, the most famous novelist, the 
world’s most beloved artist. To knock all 
that out of her—well, it needs more than 
a light touch! And the thing she wants— 
she goes after it like 4 puppy, crudely, 
sprawlingly even, with the most pitiful, 
clumsy, little paws. She’s open to hurt 
on every side of her, because she’s faith- 
and-desire in one flesh—and the world 
won’t leave those two together for long.” 

“Poor kid!’ said Andy softly. 

“Poor kid, yourself!” I told him. ‘When 
you were a boy of sixteen, how did things 
go with you?” 

“Oh, up and down!” said Andy grinning 
—but the grin faded presently, and he 
added grimly. ‘Rather far down, some- 
times.” 

“You see!” I said. 
I’m trying to tell you. 
teen? No, thank you! Not me!” 

“Not I!” corrected Andy sweetly. 

“As you like,” said I. ‘When 
I’m in earnest, I’ve a soul above 
grammar.” 

Andy patted my sleeve with his 
lazy, brown fingers. “Oh, very 
well!” he said. ‘Sixteen goes in the 
ash-can—but how about Sweet-and- 
Twenty? Don’t want that, either?” 

I had to stop and look back— 
like Mrs. Lot. Nothing in Sweet- 
and-Twenty to turn any one to salt, 
so far as I could see. “At twenty,” 
I told him, groping for the exact 
word, “‘you still don’t know enough. 
You’ve been jarred most likely, but 
you are stubborn in hoping. Your 
emotional content is higher; you've 
got more to give away—for 
nothing. And you still give it, 
unintelligently. You don’t vet 
know your own limitations. You 
still credit the impossible. And 
you are ready to instruct the world, 
which is as good as asking for pun- 
ishment. Is there anything in life— 
I ask you, Andy—is there anything 
more cocksure and more tragically 
certain of an eventual cropper than 
the average twenty-year-old girl of 
your acquaintance?” 

“Darn it, (Continued on page 104) 
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FANNY HEASLIP LEA 


(JO EADERS of the romantically lovely love-stories that bear Fanny Heaslip Lea’s name 
Re would just naturally know that a time not too far away from the spring, not heii 
into the summer, of life would be chosen by her as the Golden Age. She has just returne 

to her Romantic Isles, where she will write a new group of stories for Good Housekeeping 
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Tim Boyd stopped, studying the contour of a window, and glanced up into the glare of a 


In a sudden, unexplainable burst of panicky irritation, he shouted out: 


“What in blazes 


Eyes of the Blind 


N THE beginning there were a good 
many people in Hollywood who didn’t 
approve of Nancy Boyd. 

You see, Hollywood is what you 
might call a closed corporation. A man 
may live on the corner of Hollywood Boule- 
vard and Cahuenga Avenue for years and 
years, and yet be no more of Hollywood 
than if he lived in Podunk or Saskatchewan 
or the South Sea Islands. Or he may have 
a bowing acquaintance with all the impor- 
tant people of the film industry without 


having a single real friend. It is a small 
place, where almost everybody knows 
everybody else, and consequently it is more 
notable for a sort of easy camaraderie and 
bright familiarity than for understanding 
or deep affection. 

After all, Hollywood is only a very small 
village brought up to gigantic proportions 
by the microscope of the world’s attention. 
There are also all sorts of little cliques, and 
each has special requirements of its own. 
And each of them seemed to have a 


Illustrated by 


perfectly good reason for not approving 
of Nancy. 

There was the wild and hilarious gang 
that desired to hold a Mardi Gras in and 
out of working hours. Its members didn’t 
approve of Mrs. Boyd because she had 
such decided opinions about the things 
they wanted to doe. And no tact at all 
about expressing them. 





great sun arc behind it. 


And then, quite unexpectedly and simply, the big light went out. 


is the matter with the lights? How do you expect me tc drape windows in the dark?” 


ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHN ¢e//s a dramatic story 


of a modern miracle, wrought by faith and a woman's love 


- R. Graeger 


The younger set, where girls whose 
engagement to more than three men a year 
had been rumored are strictly barred, 
found her frankly bored to death with them. 

The intellectuals, who write and paint 
and design things that are used to make 
Motion pictures, found her frivolous and, in 
spite of her European training, very much 
inclined not to take art seriously. 


While the socially inclined, who live in 
Beverly Hills and associate with real 
society people who aren’t in pictures at all, 
soon discovered that she cared no more for 
the leader of the exclusive country club 
circle than she did for the washerwoman. 
Not so much, if the washerwoman hap- 
pened to be more entertaining. As was 
frequently the case. 

Then there was her trick of looking 
straight into a person’s eyes when he talked 
to her. And her very indiscreet habit of 


laughing, quietly and kindly, of course, but 
still laughing, at people when they hadn’t 
the slightest intention of being funny. 

And every one agreed that she was con- 
ceited and peculiar and that although she 
was intensely moral, she always did exactly 
as she pleased about everything. 

“But, as I told them,” said Eve Hender- 
son, in a flare of indignation, “‘you always 
please to do what’s right.” 

““My heavens, Eve, what a horrible thing 


to say about any one!” cried Nancy. 
25 
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And she went into one of her peals of 
laughter. 

Strangely enough, however, there were a 
few members from every clique who burned 
incense at Nancy’s shrine, to her intense 
disgust. 

And her worst enemy never thought of 
denying her love for her husband. That, 
too, in a land where the searchlight of 
gossip is turned relentlessly into every 
home and where nothing can be sacred 
from people who have nothing to amuse 
them but talk and very little to talk about. 

In fact, Nancy and Tim were one of 
Hollywood’s model couples. Whenever 
anything disagreeable happened in Holly- 
wood, the studio publicity department 
released countless photographs of them 
accompanied by pages of data to prove 
that there are just as many happy married 
couples in Hollywood as anywhere else. 

Now, all this was before anything hap- 
pened. For Hollywood is a warm-hearted 
hoyden, and she is never too proud to 
change her mind. Especially if anything 
happens to open her eyes. 


HE smell of dawn was still in the air 

when Nancy slipped her tennis racket 
under her arm and, .with a little shout, 
vaulted lightly over the net to her hus- 
band’s side. She was little and dark, with 
a square chin and a wide, humorous mouth. 
As she sailed easily over the net, she looked 
more like a happy and enthusiastic child 
than a married woman of thirty. Athalie 
Wyndham, who was a great beauty and 
should therefore have been generous, called 
her a plain little thing. There was cer- 
tainly nothing noticeable about her, unless 
it was her eyes. 

Once, early in their married life, Tim had 
said to her, ‘Topsy, I don’t know why, and 
it may sound silly, but when I look at your 
eyes I always think about that phrase in 
the Bible, “The wings of the morning.’”’ 

She snuggled her free arm inside Tim’s 
and teok a deep, audible breath 
of the glorious, untarnished air. 
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“This,” she said positively, “is 
the divinest morning I have ever || 
seen. if Martha hasn’t waffles 
and honey for breakfast, I shall 
never get over it. I crave 
waffles and honey. Aren’t you 
glad I routed you out of your old 
bed for tennis? Why people 
sleep in the mornings I can not 
understand. Look at that.” 

With her racket she swept the 
distant hills, still misty purple 
in the fresh light, the giant 
eucalyptus trees that reared 
bronze and green and gold 
majesty against the blue sky, 
and, patched into the horizon, 
the narrow sheet of flaming gold 
that was the distant ocean. 

“T like it after I’m up,” Tim 
admitted, “‘but it’s tough going 
to get up. I never did see any- 
body anyway, Tops, that hated 
to sleep as you do. You want 
to get to bed at three and get 
up at six.” 

“T know it,” said Nancy with 
a quick sigh. “I’m so afraid I'll 
miss something. I adore nights, 
and I love mornings. Besides, 
it’s all bunk about sleep. People 
miss half their lives sleeping all 
the time.” 








Eyes of the Blind 


“T know, but I’m a hard-working man, 
and I /ike to sleep,” said her husband, as 
they paused on the stretch of smooth lawn 
before the wide-spreading Spanish bunga- 
low and were instantly engulfed by three 
extremely nondescript and decidedly mon- 
grel dogs. 

That was another thing to which Holly- 
wood objected. It understood dogs. From 
German police prize-winners to pet 
Pekingese. But Nancy’s habit of collecting 
stray and nameless animals! 

In a moment Nancy was flat on the 
ground, her silk tennis blouse smeared with 
dew and grass, her dark hair filled with 
leaves and twigs from the trees that flung 
their shadows so exquisitely on the white 
plaster walls of the house. 

An additional count Hollywood chalked 
up against Nancy. She had no dignity. 
After all, Tim Boyd was the best and high- 
est paid art director in the business, and 
Nancy herself posed as an authority on art 
and a critic of artistic values. Therefore 
certainly she should not romp and roll in 
the grass with cur dogs, for all the world 
to see. 

Not knowing this, however, the dogs 
yelped with glee, and Nancy yelped with 
glee, and from an upstairs window two 
small and childish voices joined the chorus. 

Nancy waved a hand for a moment free 
from dogs. “Go get them, Tim,” she 
begged. 

It had been a nine days’ sensation along 
the Boulevard when Nancy Boyd adopted 
twins. It was something nobody in the 
film colony had ever done before. 

As he swung one of the small, round- 
faced imps to each arm, Tim remembered 
with a mingled chuckle and tear the par- 
ticular morning when Nancv came into the 
bright,little breakfast room, already hatted, 
furred, ard shod for the day. Sure sign of 
something unusual in the wind, when she 
abandoned her favorite garb of a silken 
Chinese house suit. Though, of course, 


none of Nancy’s clothes were what they 
should be. Athalie Wyndham put it 
kindly enough when she called them “indi. 
vidual.” Clothes, with Nancy, were a 
covering and merited neither time, attep. 
tion, nor discussion. 

“Where are you going, Topsy?” he had 
asked her as she put her pocketbook 
carefully beside her plate, to avoid forget. 
ting it. 

“I’m going out to find us some twins,” 
she said briskly. 

Tim put down the sugar spoon carefully, 
But he did not whoop as most husbands 
would have done. He knew his Nancy, 

“T see,” he said gravely, his fine, sensitive 
face and big, brown eyes exceedingly 
serious. ‘Some twins, eh?” 

“Look at this.” Nancy waved the front 
page of the morning paper in his face. 
“This says there are twins every place 
waiting to be adopted, but nobody ever 
adopts twins. Isn’t that silly? Here are 
we, a couple of selfish, satisfied creatures 
wallowing in comfort and wealth and not a 
child on the place. I’m going to adopt 
some twins. Don’t you think it’s a good 
idea, Timmy?” 

A lump came in Tim Boyd’s throat. 

Nancy’s words were quite gay. But her 
husband knew what it meant to her that 
the years slipped by and no babies came to 
their house. He knew, too, as a man must 
know who has lived long with a woman like 
Nancy, that she couldn’t talk about it. 
Nancy could hardly ever talk about the 
things that were in her own heart. The 
moments when she did were strung like 
pearls on the chain of his memory. 

Oh, for or against other people, she was a 
great talker! She could fight and insult 
and outwit anybody in a good cause with 
terrific ruthlessness. Her honesty was 
sometimes an uncomfortable social accom- 
plishment. Tim had laughed, but he 
would not soon forget the night when.-she 
calmly told the star for whom he worked, 

Athalie Wyndham, that she con- 
sidered it immoral and econom- 
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For those who missed the Table 
of Contents page we make this 
announcement: That Robert 
Hichens, author of “The Garden 
of Allah,” “Bella Donna,” “De- 
cember Love,” and other novels 
of distinction, has written a great, 
big story of a great, big love, and 
that it will begin as a serial in 


September Good Housekeeping 











ically dangerous for any woman 
to own half a million in jewels. 
And that in the face of Athalie’s 
blazing radiance. 

“Besides showing such a stupid 
lack of imagination,” she had 
added. 

Also, Nancy was always getting 
into street fights with men who 
bumped little boys on bicycles, 
or abused horses or dogs. And 
having to go into court to testify 
about husbands that ill-treated 
their wives or fathers who didn’t 
provide for their children. She 
campaigned with vim and vigor 
for child labor bills and to bust 
the milk trust. Tim knew, also, 
that it was because her beloved 
and brilliant father had died a 
gutter drunkard that she waged 
the prohibition war so valiantly, 
though the prohibition party 
was certainly not the popular one 
in Hollywood. But nobody else 
knew the reason, and Nancy 
either couldn’t or wouldn't 
tell. 

So Tim just went around and 
kissed the back of her neck, and 
patted her hand, that trembled 
under his, and said: 

“Great idea, darling. 
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Nancy’s hand, seeking, found Tim’s, and their fingers twined. 


In that moment she seemed to 


feel not only the pangs of that stern cross against the living sky, but for the first time its promise 


some pair of little beggars that haven’t ever 
had anything out of life, not even enough to 
eat, and we'll see what we can do for 
them.” 

Now he deposited the two sturdy three- 
year-olds on the lawn beside the tangled 
mass of dogs and woman and relaxed 
against a tree to watch then. 

“Good morning, Christopher and Colum- 
bus Boyd,” said their mother, sitting up 
much the worse for wear and gathering 


them into her lap. ‘How are Napoleon 
and the Duke of Wellington this morning? 
Have you got a couple of smackers for your 
mother?” 

When these had been given, Nancy 
wrinkled her nose at them and said: “Did 
Nursie comb your heads? They’re dis- 
graceful.” 

“She tried,” said Jim briefly. 

“What d’you mean she tried?” de- 
manded Nancy Boyd sternly. “Don’t you 


know little gentlemen always have their 
hair properly slicked before they come to 
breakfast?” 

“Bill,” said Jim impartially, “thaid he 
would kick her frew the windrow if she 
combed hith head.”’ 

Bill raised glorious brown eyes, twinkled 
them a moment at Nancy, and hid his head 
under her arm. 

“And,” went on Jim, “I thaid tho, too.” 

Tim heard (Continued on page 98) 
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By Alice Booth 


E SEE it in the papers every week, sometimes 

for days on end—‘‘Cloudy today’”—and all it 

means to most of us is that there may be no sun. 

We do not realize that in those words we read 

the announcement of a process so immense, of a spectacle 

so beautiful and varied, that a hundred years of cloudy 

days would never touch the first edge of sameness or 
monotony. 

It is like another ocean, this sea of space so far above us, 

immeasurable, illimitable, with its own laws, its own times 


and seasons, its cloud-tides that 
rise and fall, recede and vanish 
drifting peacefully all molten with 
spring sunshine, heavy with rain 
for their appointed work, dark 
with drenchings, iridescent in the 
glow of sunset. 

We know so little of those 
strange, feathery masses that bil- 
low across the blue, or anchor 
lazily like a tiny boat and dream 
the day away. And the books, 
that know so much, tell us so lit- 
tle. They give us scientific expla- 
nations—they even classify them 
in names as delightfully nebulous 
as their own texture—cirrus, cu- 
mulus, nimbus, stratus, and min- 
glings of various kinds. But no 
book speaks of the dreams we find 
in them, and the memories, and 
the thoughts that come when we 
see them all awash with the mag- 
ic hues of sunset—amethyst, and 
opal, and lit with glory through 
and through. Their snow-piled 
peaks may be the Delectable 
Mountains, with all God and all 
religion in their crystal purity. 
Their drifting masses may quiet a 
restless soul, teach it to rule its 
wayward spirit. The speeding 
scud of low, black storm-drift 
may rouse us to the fierce en- 
deavor every one should have 
stored somewhere in his charac- 
ter, (Continued on page 145) 
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Shot with suniight in the glory of tne sunset, or dark and 
lowering, with storm in its train, cloudland has a picture 
for each of the thousand and one moods of mankind 
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Beauty is in the heart, as well as in the eye, of the be- 
holder; and so these banks and drifts of cloud are as beau- 
tiful, in their ever-changing splendor, as one can dream 


708 ZABEL 
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Junior’s face was 
transformed by 
anger as he cried 
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won’t be many 
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STRATTON- 
PORTER’S 


novels outsell those of any other 


living author. 


she thinks 


This one—which 


is her best—u1s the 


first to be published as a serial 


Résumé of Preceding Instalments 


OMMENCEMENT was the big 
night of the year in Ashwater, 
Indiana, in the Eighties, as it 

still is in most small towns that have few 
other social functions to rival it. Hot as 
the night was, every one was at the exer- 
cises, dressed in his best, and followed to 
the dance hall afterward, to watch the 
young folk enjoying themselves on this, 
the greatest night of their lives. 

Three children of the most prominent 
families in town were graduating this year, 
and each had a place on the program. 
There was Martin Moreland, Junior, son 
of the banker, a handsome, wild youth, 
who traded on his smile and his audacity 
to win his way through life. He had not 
yet acquired his father’s power over the 


financial existence of Ashwater, and so 
where his father was feared and hated, 
he was only favored and praised. 

Edith Williams, a soured, discontented 
orphan, living with a wealthy aunt and 
uncle, was herself heiress to a great fortune 
which would be hers the month of gradua- 
tion. She had always admired Junior, 
but he had never given her so much as 
a glance. 

Mahala Spellman, daughter of the rich 
dry goods merchant, had the valedictory, 
and she had earned it. Hard study all 
through school had given her high grades, 
and her uniformly kindly nature, which 
blossomed in a hundred unseen charities, 
to her schoolmates, had won her a de- 
served popularity. She looked like a great, 
white rose, with a heart of gold, as she 


stood on the platform in a lacy dress of 
her own making. 

Down in the audience, Mahlon Spellman, 
and Elizabeth, his wife, beamed with 
pride as she gave her speech. Mahlon 
held between his knees a great basket of 
flowers which he had ordered from Indi- 
anapolis for the occasion, but his hands 
were so tremulous with excitement that 
he could hardly hand it to the flower girl 
who was delivering the fragrant offerings 
to the graduates. He had meant it to 
be the handsomest flower piece of the 
evening. He had spent on it money that 
was sorely needed for the future of his 
store. But he had not counted on the 
Morelands. Suddenly he saw Mrs. More- 
land stand up and hand to the usher a 
tray of roses banked with violets, an 
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exquisite gift that overshadowed his to an 
alarming extent. Junior Moreland had 
always had a fancy for Mahala, and this 
was his tribute to the prettiest girl in the 
class. 

And then Mahlon and Elizabeth had 
another shock. From somewhere, a girl 
brought a tall basket, with a sheaf of 
magnificent white roses with hearts of 
gold, and stood it at the feet of Mahala. 
No one had ever seen such a gorgeous 
arrangement. Mahala looked, but could 
find no card. Her eyes searched the 
audience, slowly, reflectively, and such 
was her self-command that no one knew 
When her glance found the giver of the 
basket, high in the gallery, unseen by the 
others. Jason Peters, but for the ruthless- 
hess and cruelty of Martin Moreland and 


Illustratea by 
James Montgomery Flagg 


his son, would have been on that platform 
graduating with the rest. They had 
driven him from school, and would have 
driven him from the grocery where he had 
found work, if they could. They had 
forced Marcia Peters to abandon him, and 
he had had no knowledge of her where- 
abouts for several years. 

With Mahala’s help and his own dogged 
persistence, Jason had kept up with his 
class, until he was their equal now in all 
the branches of the curriculum. Every 
week of the four years of high school, she 
had dropped into Peter Potter’s store to 
tell Jason the lessons and help him with 
any knotty point the class had struck. 
And Jason worshiped her, as he had wor- 
shiped her all his life, the only person 
who had ever shown him kindness. This 
basket was his tribute, and she knew it. 

Junior was not pleased with the basket. 
It irritated him, and made him hurry the 
plans he had been making for several 
years. When the dancing began, he saw 
that Mahala had stuck a white rose 
from the mysterious basket in the laces 
of her waist, and he determined to force 
the issue. Taking her aside, he told her 
none too gently that he had always 
planned to marry her; that she was to 


give up her plans to go to college, for 
he would not wait. And then he took 
her in his arms and kissed her. 

Mahala disengaged herself abruptly, 
and her temper rose. In cold, clear 
terms she reminded him that she had 
never shown any particular signs of 
liking him, and told him definitely that 
she would never marry him, never! 

Furious with rage, Junior left the 
hall, and took refuge in the nearest 
saloon. When he had been drinking for 
some time, his temper lost all restraint, 
and he began wrecking the place. A 
glass decanter crashed through the 
door just as Martin Moreland was 
passing in search of him, and through 
the opening he saw his handsome son, 
raving and wrecking everything he 
could lay his hands on. 

Martin Moreland did not mind his 
son’s behavior. He merely wished to 
avoid a public scandal. He paid the 
proprietor to cover the break in the 
door, and soon he got Junior home. 
He was putting him to bed when 
Mrs. Moreland hurried in. Missing 
both her husband and her son from 
the dance, she had become alarmed 
and hurried home in search of them. 

She looked at her boy, dishevelled, 
his clothing torn and stained, and then 
at the man who had encouraged him 
and urged him on in his unrestrained 
youth. She stood one long moment 
studying the picture before her, and 
then she turned to him and said de- 
liberately: 

“How do you like your work, Martin? 
Are you pleased with what you are 
succeeding in making of your son?” 


HEN Mahala left Junior, she 
immediately hurried to her 
mother, forgetful of every- 


thing except that she wanted 
to be where she would not be subjected to 
further annoyance. She had forgotten, for 
the minute, what was in store for her the 
first time her mother found her alone. 
She was not allowed to forget very long. 
Instantly Mrs. Spellman whispered in 
Mahala’s ear: 

“Where did these lilies and roses come 
from?” 

Mahala had taken time for mental prep- 
aration. “I hunted all I dared on the 
platform,” she said, “and I couldn’t find 
the card. I told Jemima, when she took 
my flowers home, to watch especially for 
it and to save it if she found one.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you don’t 
know where such a thing as that came 
from?” demanded Elizabeth Spellman 
abruptly. 

She was trying to face Mahala down 
with deeply penetrant eyes. Mahala ob- 
jected to having her good time spoiled by 
the ordeal she had known she was destined 
to undergo when the exquisite sheaf was 
stood at her knees. She showed not the 
slightest inclination to avoid her mother’s 
eyes. She seemed capable of looking into 
them with the utmost frankness. 

“No, Mama,” she said quietly, “I 
haven’t any intention of telling you 
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anything. If there’sa card that belongs to 
the flowers, Jemima will have found it by 
the time we reach home. If there isn’t, 
we will just have to make up our minds 
that somebody cares enough about me to 
make me a lovely gift, won’t -we?” 

It was Elizabeth Spellman’s proud 
boast that she had never struck her 
daughter. The chances are large that, for 
the second time that evening, if she had 
been ‘in seclusion, she might have been 
provoked to what her fingers were itching 
to do. She was aching to give. Mahala a 


good-smack on her smiling mouth, but the : 


one thing Elizabeth was forced to remem- 
ber above everything else in time of crisis 
was that she was a perfect lady.’ Being a 
perfect--lacy, she could -not -very~ ‘well 
slap her daughter's face at a Commencement 
meee en 

“Am I to understand,” said Elizabeth, 
“that we’re once more facing a contribu- 
tion from the mysterious source of your 
treasured canary bird?” 


HER quick eyes saw a stiffening in 
Mahala with which she had been fa- 
miliar from her childhood. It seemed to be 
a faint tensing of muscles, a bracing of the 
spine. It was with real relief that Eliza- 
beth saw so offensive a personality as 
Henrick Schlotzensmelter approaching her 
daughter with a smile of invitation. She 
hated the whole Schlotzensmelter tribe 
with their sauerkraut and their sausage 
and their pumpernickel. Ordinarily, she 
would have done almost anything to keep 
the Schlotzensmelter fingers from even 
remotely touching the hand of Mahala. 
In the circumstances she made her way 
to Mahlon’s side, sat down, and looked 
into his eyes. There she read that he 
was baffled, perplexed, and thwarted even 
as she, and she decided that it was not 
the time to whisper to him, no matter how 
surreptitiously, concerning any matter that 
would cause him. the least disturbance. 
Her deep annoyance over the Moreland 
flower basket and the anonymous white 
sheaf faced into insignificance when com- 
pared with the expression on Mahlon’s 
face, the look in his eyes. 

Behind a busily waving palm leaf she 
had picked up, she kept murmuring in her 
heart: ‘Hunted! Why, Mahlon _posi- 
tively has a hunted look on his face. 
There’s no reason why he should take his 
disappointment over Junior’s flower basket 
and that nasty white sheaf as seriously as 
that.”’ 

To the last number Mahala danced out 
the party. She was wide-eyed and 
laughing, and her’ contagion spread to 
other members of the class, some of whom 
would never again have. the opportunity 
of a public appearance, with the high lights 
turned on, in the social-life of »Ashwater. 
She was dancing with every one who asked 
her to dance—young or old—and ‘all the 
others were following her example. Even 
Edith Williams had danced with her 
uncle and with Mr. Spellman and with 
all of the boys of the graduating class. 
Mahala was surprised when she saw her 
on Henrick’s arm, but she had been con- 
strained to admit to herself that the 
evening had been filled with surprises. 
She had been surprised at Edith several 
times. Not more so than when Edith 
whispered at her elbow: 

“Do you know where Junior ‘Moreland 
is?” 





The White Flag 


She replied, “I do not.” 

The surprise lay in Edith’s comment: 
“I suppose he’s in some of the saloons 
making a beast of himself. I should think 
he’d be ashamed.” 

Meditating on this, Mahala remembered 
that it was the first criticism of Junior she 
had ever heard Edith make. She won- 
dered that Edith*had remained and gone 
on dancing when she felt reasonably 
certain. that she was not very greatly 
interested in what was taking place after 


- Junior disappeared. 


When, at -last,. the . harp was --car- 
ried away, the weary musicians left ‘the 
orchestra pit, the lights were turned out, 


‘and the Spellman carriage stopped at the 


gate, Mahala ran into the house, straight 


“into the waiting arms of Jemima, where a 


little wisp of paper’ was thrust deep into 
the front of her dress. She knew that her 
mother was immediately behind her, so 
she cried: 

“My flowers, Jemima—what did you do 
with my lovely flowers?” 

Jemima answered: “‘I carried all of ’em 
to the cellar. I put what I could in water, 
and I sprinkled the rest and put wet 
tissue-paper over them. Your ma said 
she wanted to have a picture made of them 
tomorrow with you in the midst.” 

Mrs. Spellman untied her bonnet 
strings and swung that small article from 
her head by one of them. 

“Well, I don’t know,” she said in ex- 
asperation, ‘what made me think anything 
so silly. It would look more like a funeral 
than a celebration.” & 

Facing the possibility of having to look 
at a framed copy of such a picture with 
the Moreland basket predominant in 
beauty above her own, and with the mys- 
terious roses and lilies in evidence, Elizabeth 
had speedily. decided that such a picture 
would be suggestive of a funeral to her. 

Across Mahala’s head she said to 
Jemima, ‘“‘Was there any loose card or 
anything you found to tell where those 
white roses and lilies came from?” 

Jemima truthfully answered, “No 
ma’am, there wasn’t.” 


ER own curiosity had been sufficient 

toprompt her to read the little, twisted 
wisp of note paper she had found tucked 
under the confining bow of gold that held 
the flowers, completely screened by the 
sheltering maidenhair. On that scrap 
there had been written, “With undying 
devotion,” and there wasn’t even an 
initial, back or front. So Jemima had 
returned it to its original twist and thrust 
it where she very rightly considered that 
it belonged, and at that minute it was 
pressing into the flesh of Mahala’s breast, 
a vivid reminder that it was there. 

She was thankful for the crunch of the 
wheels on the gravel of the driveway 
which indicated that her father would tie 
up the horse at the barn before he came to 
slip off his evening clothes preparatory to 
putting the animal away. Mahala went 
straight to her mother, and slipping her 
arms around her, she kissed her tenderly. 

“Thank you very much, Mother dear,” 
she said, “for every lovely thing you have 
done to make this night so wonderful for 
me. I'll slip in and kiss Papa good-night 
before I go to bed.” 

She was half-way up the stairs before 
she heard her mother calling, ‘Wait, 
Mahala, wait!” 









Because she had been all her life an 
obedient child, she paused with one hand 
on the railing and leaned down. - There was 
a distinct note of exasperation in her voice 
as she asked, “‘What is it, Mama?” 

Mrs. Spellman found herself equally 
unable to ask the question she wanted to 
ask, and to the same degree unable not to 
ask it. She wavered. Mahala could see 
the workings of her brain as plainly as she 
could see her lips. Taking the bull by the 
horns was an old habit of hers. She took 
hold now courageously as ever. 

“Tf you’re bothering your head about 
those flowers,” she said distinctly, “I’d 
advise you not to. It’s wearing. They 
are very: lovely. Whoever sent them had 
only the kindest intentions. Jemima told 
you‘that she didn’t find anything to show 
where they had come from. What’s the 
use to speculate when all of us are worn 
out?” 


MaAHALA went to her room, closed the 

door, and standing before the mirror, 
she surveyed her reflection from head to 
heels. She was not looking quite so fresh 
as she had the last time she looked in that 
mirror, but she decided that after deliv- 
ering a valedictory and dancing for hours, 
she was still extremely presentable. She 
slipped from her dress and returned it to 
the form in the guest-room from which 
it had been taken to serve its great 
purpose. As she shook out the skirts, she 
said to it laughingly: 

“Let me tell you, you very nice dress, 
Edith gave me the hardest run tonight 
she ever did. But I still think that you're 
the prettiest dress and the most appro- 
priate that was worn at Commencement 
tonight.” 

She leaned forward and for an instant 
buried her face in the laces on the breast 
of the dress covering the wire form. 
Going back to her room, she put out the 
light. As speedily as possible, she slipped 
into her nightrobe, and then she went to 
the window where for four years the little, 
gold bird had sung to her daily from its 
shining house of brass, and standing beside 
it in the moonlight, she smoothed out the 
twist of paper, and upon it she read three 
words. 

She stood a long time in the moonlight 
looking across the roofs of neighboring 
houses and down the moon-whitened 
street; then she turned and walked back 
to her dressing-table. Among the bottles 
and brushes on top of it there lay a white 
rosebud. She looked at it for a few 
minutes; finally she picked it up, twisted 
the wisp of paper around the stem of it, 
and went to her closet. From a top shelf 
she took down a beautiful, lacquered box 
that represented one of the handsomest 
of her father’s gifts from the city. It was 
shining in black and gold, while across 
it flew white storks with touches of red, 
above a silver lake bordered by gold reeds. 

She lifted the lining of her work- 
basket, and from beneath it she took out 
a tiny, gold key. With this she unlocked 
the box, and laid the white rose and the 
three words inside it, relocked and re 
placed the box, and returned the key to Its 
hiding place beneath the lining of het 
work-basket. 

Then Mahala laid her head upon het 
pillow. and tried to go to sleep, but sleep - 
was a long time coming. Never in het 
life had she found (Coniinued on page 118) 
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A TER the words were spoken, Mahala was terrified to realize that she had asked, 
“Becky, what is it that you spend your life in hunting?” Instantly Rebecca’s 
figure grew rigid. The dark lights that Mahala feared gathered in her eyes. Then she 


whispered: “It’s a secret. 


It’s a dreadful secret. 


Terrible things will happen if I tell” 
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The famous author of “Letters from a 
Senator’s Wife,’”” who represented GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING at the International Suf- 
frageconvention, was granted an exclusive 
interview by the “most-talked-of man in 
the world,’’ Premier Mussolini of Italy. 
Later Mrs. Keyes journeyed to Milan to 
visit the wife of the Premier. Her ac- 
count of these interviews makes a delight- 
ful aa oe to her story of the convention 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
(speaking), long a worker 
for the world sisterhood of 
women, resigned the pres- 
idency of the Alliance 


eA Senator's Wife 


FRANCES 


PARKINSOWN 


Suffrage Convention and Meets 


EAR SARAH: 

Do you believe in dreams 
come true and answered pray- 
ers? I always have, you know, 

and this springtime journey to Italy 
has seemed to me like the fulfilment of 
both. 

I was so completely happy on the voy- 
age that I should have hated the first 
sight of land if it had not been so beautiful 
—the quiet Azores mantled in gray-green, 
cultivated to the very tops of their sloping 
hills, the long, low, white houses lying 
close against them, the high surf foaming 
at the end of the jagged shore. Then 
came the Straits of Gibraltar—at three 
o’clock in the morning—a sky that was a 
network of stars, the soft, dusky moun- 
tains and the lights of Tangiers on the 
African side, the Rock looming like a huge 
sentinel with a beacon beside it on the 
coast of Spain, ships passing each other 
silently in the narrow channel. Next, Sar- 
dinia, rugged and grim, the sun going 
down in a perfect riot of glory behind a 
lighthouse set high on a black hill, kindling 
the white clouds and blue sky into sudden, 
vivid flame. Then, at last, an opalescent 
dawn illuminating Naples curved around 
its azure bay, the thin smoke from Vesu- 
vius curling up toward heaven on one 


side of it, peaceful Ischia sleeping on the 
other. 

Your note of affectionate greeting, with 
the message that you hoped my visit in 
Rome would prove to be one of the most 
wonderful I had ever made, pleased and 
touched me very much; and I can assure 
you that your good wishes have been more 
than fulfilled. The Ninth Congress of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance, as 
an event, is over. But as a memory and 
as an inspiration, it will continue for me— 
and, I believe, for hundreds of other women 
as well—as long as [I live. 

The formal inauguration took place on 
the fourteenth of May in the great assem- 
bly hall of the Palazzo dell’ Expozitione, 
the flags of every nation represented hang- 
ing on garlands of laurel suspended from 
wall to wall, every marble column entwined 
with laurel, and a screen of delicate palms 
and ferns and feathery bamboo on either 
side of the auditorium and against the 
crimson draperies in the rear. The place 
was packed to the walls, of course, and 
hundreds of persons were turned away; 
but when the Lord Mayor of Rome, 
Signor Filippo Cremonesi, the President 
of the Council of Ministers (or, as we 
would call him, the Prime Minister), His 
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The Victor Immanuel Me- 
morial, with the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier at its 
base, is a superbexample of 
Italian architecture today 


in Kurope 
KEYES Attends the Rome 
the Dignitaries of Italy 


Excellency Benito Mussolini, Doctor 
Romelia Troise, Signora Schiavoni, Signora 
Benedettini—three of the most prominent 
Italian women conducting the conference 
—Mrs. Catt, the President of the Inter- 
national Alliance, and various other digni- 
taries, accompanied by a dashing and 
picturesque Fascisti guard, advanced to- 
ward the platform and took their places 
there, I was—as you love to remind me I 
usually am on such occasions—sitting in 
the middle of the front row, with tears 
running down my cheeks—as, I must con- 
fess myself, is also quite frequently the 
case when I am moved and impressed— 
and this was one of the most moving and 
impressing spectacles which I have ever 
witnessed. 

We had a wonderful chance to look at 
the Premier, before he began his speech, 
as he sat in a tall, carved chair in the 
center of the stage—though wherever he 
sat, I think, would be the center of the 
stage—a man rather above medium size, 
dressed with a faultlessness that ap- 
proached perfection, graceful, extremely 
quick in all his movements, but not for a 
second losing dignity and force in his 
swiftness, very dark, with a handsome 
face, stern and almost gloomy in repose, 


but lighting to great 
charm and radiance, with 
kindling eyes and a fre- 
quent, rapid flash of 
magnificent teeth when 
he smiles. And I could 
not help thinking that 
the ill-informed pes- 
simists who had gone 
about saying that this 
Congress was to be 
recognized in no way by 
the Italian government, 
and that there was not 
the slightest hope of 
political enfranchisement 
for Italian women, must 
have received a _ ter- 
rible shock, if any of 
them were present on this occasion. 
“The Government Fascista,” he began, 
“over which I have the honor of presiding, 
wishes to express to you first its great 
pleasure that you have chosen Rome as the 
seat of your Congress, and to welcome you 
in the most cordial and warmest way. 
“The problems in the order of the day 
in your Congress are most important from 
a political, economic, and social point of 
view. We might say indeed that they 
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Mrs. Corbett Ashby, the new president of the 
Alliance, a lovely and gracious Englishwoman, has 
already served long and faithfully as Board Secretary 


concern all the life and activity of women. 
The principal object of this international 
gathering is once more to call the attention 
of governments and of public opinion to 
the necessity of granting to women a 
larger participation in the political activi- 
ties of nations by means of the right to 
vote. 

“All its possible consequences must be 
considered, but I can state that the 
Italian public (Continued on page 158) 





Margaret E. Sangster 
makes 
Neighborliness 
a thing of beauty 
in This Great Story 


Our 


Street 


Illustrated by 


Frances Rogers 


N OLD street in Brooklyn. Arched 
over with great trees—unlike ordi- 
nary trees. Bordered by prim, 
brownstone houses, each with its 

green, kerchief-like square of front lawn, 
each with its high ‘“‘stoop” and its door of 
grilled iron. 

Once a street of quality, beyond.a doubt. 
Of soft-spoken. gentlewomen and men who 
carried silver-headed, ebony walking sticks. 
Of staid carriages drawn by plumply sedate 
horses. Of lacy parasols, and afternoon 
tea parties, and formal cotillions. A street 
of quality once. 

But with the coming of the Williamsburg 
Bridge the street. had suffered a change— 
many changes!.“The East Side of New 
York had migrated—as to a promised 
land. ‘Swarms of swarthy men, of shawl- 
wrapped women, of cherubic, long-lashed, 
little children. had crossed the bridge, a 
surging army in the wake of progress. 
And as they had come up through broad 
avenue and residential block, the street 
had sold out its property and had moved on 
to a newer, less accessible place. 

Tenements sprang up in vacant lots. 
A great church, almost overnight, was 
transformed into a synagogue. A park, 
once planted with rose geranium and 
syringa, became the public playground in 
back of a yellow brick school building. 
And the brownstone houses of the street 
were made into two-family, four-family, 
sometimes six-family dwelling-places. 

All except one. For the Misses Gar- 
wood stayed on in the home their grand- 
father had built. Stayed on and lived in 
the quaint fashion of a quiet, bygone day. 
They paid no attention, outwardly, to the 
foreign hordes who moved into the house 
next door, the one across the street. 
Apparently unseeing, they went on their 
daily round of duties. 

Through the changing conditions of the 
years they maintained their proud and 
silent way. Two maiden ladies, growing 
grayer and more fragile as the weeks 
passed by into eternity. When their 
plump horses died, they sold the barouche 


—grown rusty with time—and dismissed 
36 


the coachman. 
Rather sternly, 
though sorrow- 
fully. It was 
the coachman 
who cried. He 
knew that the 
Garwood prop- 
erty had lost 
value during the 
migratory era, 
and he offered 
to stay on—to 
be a handy man 
about the house 
for his keep, 
without wages. 
His offer was 
not accepted, of 
course. And so 
he went away, 
taking with him 
the spotted 
white dog that 
had always fol- 
lowed the prog- 
ress of the ba- 
rouche as_ it 
went its tranquil pace down byway and 
thoroughfare . 

Two maiden ladies, quite apart from the 
people who lived on the street—Miss 
Alicia, the taller, slimmer, graver one; 
Miss Eileen, who had once boasted yellow 
curls and dimples. One felt that Miss 
Eileen had her softer moments, as she 
passed the small Italian children at play. 
But the shadow of Miss Alicia lay heavy 
upon her, and she did not smile, even when 
one venturesome baby caught at her 
black satin skirt. 

Quite apart from the street they were, 
although truly a part of it. 

“My street,’”’ Miss Alicia would say, as 
the twilight crept kindly up, under the 
arched trees. “My street! And to think 
that there shouid be Jews, and Italians, 
and Hungarians living on it! It makes my 
blood boil, Eileen. Why, our dear grand- 
father once owned the whole place! He 
was the first to build. That, dear, was 


Miss Eileen had her softer moments, as she 
Miss Alicia would say. “And to think that 


before our day. It was to this house that 
our father brought his bride. Our mother, 
Eileen! What would she think, if she 
could come back? It would break her 
heart, I know, to see the changes that have 
come.” 

Miss Eileen sighed ever so softly. ‘Our 
mother,” she said, ‘‘was such a friendly 
woman. Sometimes I wonder if she would 
have ignored these neighbors, as we do.” 
She hesitated, half fearful of having said 
too much. 

Miss Alicia turned fiercely upon her 
sister. There-was a tiger look in her faded 
eyes. 

“Our mother,” she said, “was a lady.” 

It ended the conversation, 

Of course there were—inquiries. Of 
course, there were attempts at friendliness. 
Some shy, almost. Some with an almost 
brazen sense of equality. There was the 
time when Mrs. Karminski, living two 
doors from the Garwood home, had leaned 





passed the small Italian children at play, but the shadow of Miss Alicia lay heavy upon her. 


there should be Jews 


across the iron fence, in front of her untidy 
lawn, and had asked Miss Alicia if she 
could do filet embroidery. 

Miss Alicia had said “No,” very bruskly. 
And had hurried by with a high spot of 
color on each withered cheek. 

And there was the time when young 
Minnie Cellini had asked Miss Eileen to 
hold her baby for a moment. A baby so 
adorably curved, so deliciously pink and 
white, that Miss Eileen’s arms had wavered 
toward it involuntarily. Miss Alicia’s voice 
from inside the house, calling, had made 
her turn furtively away. But it had not 
blotted out her gentle smile, quite 

There had been the time when the little, 
old man who wore the black skull cap had 
begged a sprig of lilac from the Garwood 
bush. And there was the time when his 
Stout, grandmotherly wife had brought a 
dish of soup, steaming hot, to the very 
forbidding door. : 

“It is noodle soup,” she had explained 


and Italians and Hungarians living on it! It 


makes 


in her thick voice. 
made. This afternoon. 
please?” 

The thick voice was strangely wistful. 
But despite its pleading note, Miss Alicia’s 
mouth had drawn into a hard line as she 
answered. 

“Thank you,” shé had said, “but we 
are not—hungry!” 

And the door, open only a fraction of an 
inch, had closed. Softly, for gentlewomen 
do not slam doors. 

So they lived. Barricaded against the 
street with its alien sights and sounds. 
Two frail, gray-haired women, growing 
older every day! 


“T myself the noodles 
You will like it— 


T WAS the stock salesman who did it. 
It was because, Miss Alicia explained, 
he looked so clean. Cleanliness was 
beginning to be more than a virtue on the 
old street! It was, perhaps, for that 
reason alone that he seemed so trust- 


“*My street!’’ 


my blood boil!’’ 


worthy. And their income was so small. 
Just a few bonds—and there was the 
mortgage to meet every so often. Gradu- 
ally the bonds were being disposed of, 
and as they vanished, the income grew 
noticeably less. The oil stock seemed so 
safe an investment. Every one used oil. 
For lamps, for stoves, for the polishing of 
old mahogany furniture! And the few 
bonds would buy many engraved stock 
certificates. 

Always sufficient unto herself, Miss 
Alicia had read pamphlets and looked over 
prospectuses. “The Golden River Oil 
Company”; it sounded strangely like a 
promised land. Miss Eileen, her still 
girlish face suddenly alight, had thought 
so, too. 

Perhaps the voung salesman was as 
clean as he looked—who knows? Per 
haps he did not mean to exploit two old 
ladies, living alone and meagerly on a pit- 
tance. He brought them much literature; 
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he read aloud to them. He even sug- 
gested a trip to the far-off oil fields. 
And even after the bonds had been con- 
verted into cash—even after the cash had 
been changed, again, into the afore- 
mentioned certificates that were impress- 
ively worded and richly gilt-edged—he 
kept calling on them. And then, one day, 
after the passing of three months, he had 
brought a surprisingly fat dividend check 
to the Garwood home. Miss Alicia had 
purchased, no more than five minutes 
after his suave leave-taking, a whole 
pound jar of the Orange Pekoe tea that 
she and Miss Eileen loved. And they had 
spread quince preserves, lavishly, over 
their slices of thin bread and butter. For 
two whole days. 

But that first fat dividend check was the 
last dividend check. It was the only one. 
For, shortly after the cashing of it, the 
young salesman failed to keep an ap- 
pointment with the sisters. And when 
the money from the check had been nearly 
spent, and Miss Alicia consulted a lawyer 
who had been her friend in the old days; 
she learned that the “‘Golden River Oil 
Company” was a vast swindle. Her chin 
was proudly raised when she gave the 
lawyer’s message to Miss Eileen, but her 
voice very nearly quavered. 

“It was my fault, dear,” she said. “I 
should not have trusted that salesman— 
an entire stranger.” 

She made-no excuses for herself, though 
Miss Eileen’s hand was gentle above her 
own. 

“Sister,” Miss Eileen comforted softly, 
“you were right to trust him! He had 
nice, clear eyes. He was led into it, I’m 
sure—” her voice shook, for the future 
seemed very hopeless just then, ‘“—and 
I’m almost certain, now, that he’s ill. 
Or hurt. Else he’d come back and 
explain.” 

And so the matter rested. 


ONLY the old house left. On the changed 
street, A house not worth a tenth of 
its former: value—and already carrying a 
mortgage. But it could be mortgaged a 
second time, Miss Alicia discovered. And 
because of sheer necessity it was. Miss 
Alicia did not know the identity of the 
holder of this second mortgage—she was 
far too proud to inquire. She told Miss 
Eileen that a former acquaintance of the 
family had stepped forward. But her 
hair grew grayer, and her mouth became 
more pinched from the very hour that she 
affixed her signature to the papers. 

There was no more of the Orange Pekoe 
tea. And no more quince preserves. 
And as the months went on, as the street 
became noisier and noisier, the two old 
ladies became more shabby and, if possible, 
more reserved. Even the faded laughter 
died from the eyes of Miss Eileen. She 
moved about like a little ghost, a ghost of 
a not-too-vivid yesterday. 

The street—a street of much gossiping 
and many suppositions—wondered. It 
talked together, behind raised hands, 
when the Garwood ladies walked past. 
But no one except old Mr. Aaronson—he 
of the black skull cap—had the temerity 
to speak directly to them. One day, as 
they were turning in at their gate, he came 
hurriedly to the side of Miss Alicia. And 
spoke apologetically, with the inborn 
subservience of his race. 

“Money,” he said, and there was a 


Our Street 


sodden red in his cheeks. ‘‘Money! It 
is good to have, yes?” 

Miss Alicia’s head went up. She an- 
swered, and her mouth moved as a little, 
vicious trap moves, when it is about to 
clamp shut upon some furtive creature. 

“Yes, it is!’ she said. 

“Then,” the old man’s tone was eager, 
“then—if you should need some, ever—” 
He faltered. 

Miss Alicia’s voice was even when 
she answered, but Miss Eileen actually 
trembled at the sound of it. 

“We never borrow,” said Miss Alicia, 
“nor lend.” 

With her hand upon her sister’s arm, 
she went into the dim, old house. It was 
not until she shut the door that Miss 
Eileen ventured a remark, one that was 
half a question. 

“T wonder,” she mused, “just what— 
he meant?” And she assayed a shaky, 
little laugh. 

But Miss Alicia did not laugh. She 
spoke only one word. “‘Shylock!’’ she 
said. 

The bitterness of fear, and dread, and 
unyielding pride was in her tone. 


[- WAS during the winter—the late 
winter—that Miss Eileen first took cold. 
Probably because of the drafts that rushed 
phantom-like through the old house with 
its empty fireplaces and its lack of furnace. 
Probably because there hadn’t been enough 
money to buy the soft, cashmere under- 
wear that she had always worn through 
the chill months. Probably because her 
thin, little body was undernourished—and 
her frightened soul did not contain the iron 
that had entered into the fabric of Miss 
Alicia’s being. 

She took cold. And the cold could not 
be banished through the snowy weeks of 
February and through the blustery ones 
of March. 

Mrs. Aaronson, stout and grandmotherly 
as ever, shook her head when she spoke 
with her neighbor, Mrs. Levi, about Miss 
Eileen. 

“Poor lil’ ol’ thing,” said Mrs. Aaronson, 
“if—if only—” Her voice faltered. 

Mrs. Levi brushed away a furtive tear. 
“T seen her by th’ window,” she said. 
“Like a rail she was, yet. Poor lil’ ol’ 
thing!” 

Even Gussie Kopek, whose America 
had gone to her head—who wore too much 
rouge upon her cheeks, who walked minc- 
ingly upon high-heeled, satin slippers— 
looked pityingly up at the drawn Garwood 
curtains as she went by. 

Jews and Italians and Hungarians—a 
little foreign colony. They watched and 
waited, and some of them—in their vary- 
ing ways—prayed. They waited. And 
they were not surprised when the end 
came. 

But Miss Alicia was surprised. The 
fading away of her sister had been so 
gradual a thing, so unmeasured. She 
had thought, with the coming of spring, 
that Miss Eileen seemed stronger; seemed 
to take an interest in life that was real 
and intent. Up to the last she imagined 
signs of improvement, of encouragement. 
Up to the last she hoped. 

It was a bright morning, a blue and gold 
morning. Winter was past. No more need 
ot shivering evenings, of chill nights, 
for another six months, at least. Miss 
Alicia went almost buoyantly into her 


sister’s room—and found her sleeping 
peacefully, with a quiet, little smile on ner 
pale lips. She called twice, before she 
rested her hand lightly upon the calm 
forehead. It was then that realization 
swept over her like a flood. It was then 
that she fell on her knees beside the old 
four-poster. Then that the tears slipped, 
each one a shining, crystal bead, down her 
parchment-like cheeks. 

How long she stayed on her knees she 
could not have told. Perhaps for half 
anhour. Perhapsforhalfaday. Chaotic 
thoughts raced through her brain. But 
her heart was curiously numb. And her 
soul was a withered, one-time oasis in a 
desert. She sensed vaguely that the dear- 
est thing had gone out of her life. That 
the golden cords of a precious relationship 
had snapped asunder. And she realized— 
just as vaguely—that she was helpless to 
meet this new crisis. At such a time grief 
is bitter enough. But when worry is com- 
bined with grief, the result is dulling to the 
spirit. She had been unable to do properly 
for Miss Eileen in life. Her younger sister! 
In death she was ‘still unable to give 
lavishly—in fact, to give atall .. . 

But when she rose at last, stiffly, when’ 
she tucked Miss Eileen’s transparent hands 
under the coverlet, the tears had dried 
upon her cheeks. And only one thought 
remained in her tortured mind. She 
walked slowly out of the room and into 
her own. And opened a drawer in the 
chaste, mahogany. dresser that had been 
her mother’s—and her mother’s mother’s. 
And there, in a sandalwood box that some 
forgotten sea captain of long ago had 
brought from India, she found what she 
searched for. 

A sandalwood box. And in it, a black 
lace scarf of amazing, cobweb filminess. 
With trembling fingers she knotted it into 
a great, soft bow. And down the broad 
stairs, with their faded, velvet hand-rail, 
she made her way, the scarf in her hands. 
With a certain deliberation that belied the 
pain in her eyes, she opened the door and, 
going outside, fastened her sign of sorrow 
to the heavy center panel of it. The people 
of her changed street—the neighbors? It 
was not a message to them, that improvised 
crépe.. It was her pledge to custom, her 
gesture of respect to the beloved dead. 
She fastened the pathetic scarf firmly. And 
then, with shoulders proudly stiff, she went 
inside. , 


T WAS the man in the skull cap who 
came first. Mr. Aaronson, who had once 
begged a flower, who had spoken so wist- 


fully of money. His steps upon the high 
stoop were hesitant—so was his knock. 
But his voice was very kind, when Miss 
Alicia opened the door to him. 

“You are in trouble?” he questioned. “I 
may come inside, yes?” 

And, dazedly, quite without reasoning, 
Miss Alicia stood by that he might 
enter. 

Almost immediately there was another 
knock. It was Mr. Aaronson who went, 
this time, to answer its imperative sum- 
mons. His own wife was foremost in the 
group that stood outside. Directly behind 
her, Minnie Cellini, with her just-begin- 
ning-to-walk baby. And the Kopek girl. 
And the others. An alien horde. But, 
suddenly, not foreign. Suddenly a real 
part of Miss Alicia’s life. For there were 
tears on Mrs. (Continued on page 190) 





“ ONEY,”’ said Mr. Aaronson, and the old man’s tone was eager ““—if you should need 
some—ever—”’ He faltered. Miss Alicia’s voice was even when she answered, but Miss 
Eileen actually trembled at the sound of it. ‘We never borrow,” said Miss Alicia, ‘nor lend” 
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The height of the window and the 
type of material determine the win- 
dow treatment. Three types of 
finish are illustrated here. Above, 
a shirred valance; right, a French 
plait; and below, a shaped valance 
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HELEN KOUES 


‘THE Studio plans early so that you may 
plan well. The choice of draperies and cur- 
tains for the coming season is important. Miss 
Elsie Sloan Farley, a New York City decorator, 
here gives some advice on drapery fashions, and 
explains some of the intriguing “professional 
touches.”” The Studio also offers its readers the 
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The Fashion in 


By Elsie 


INDOW treatment, as we understand it, is a comparatively 

modern development. The paintings of the Renaissance, 

for instance, do not reveal anything that faintly resembles 

our modern hangings. ‘True, damasks and tapestries were 

hung at the windows, but they were fastened up without any effort at 

drapery and were used only for the purpose of keeping out cold and 

drafts. The reason is not far to seek, for architecture at the time 

was so perfect that the decorative value of the hangings was not con- 

sidered as being a part of the room. Unfortunately, beauty of archi- 

tecture is rarer today. How dreary would the modern house be without 

the glint of color at the windows to soften the crudities which sometimes 

appear! Colorful, well-made curtains will cover up defects and tend 

to emphasize the beauty and livableness of the room almost more than 
any other decorative feature. 

If, however, the room is well proportioned and the woodwork 

well carried out, curtains should be chosen and hung to emphasize the 

beauty of the window opening, and when I am called upon to plan 
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revised, twelve-page, illustrated folio on “Dra- 
pery Fashions and Fabrics for Doors and Win- 
dows,” which deals exclusively with the different 
types of draperies and how to make them. 
“Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes” and 
“Floor Finishes and Coverings” are among other 
seasonable folios available. 25 cents each 
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Window Draperies 


Sloan Farley 


curtains for a room, I endeavor to carry out the architect’s conception. 
The first considerations to bear in mind are the scale of the room, the 
treatment of the wall, the kind of floor covering, and that most important 
point, suitability. In definitely planning the various kinds of fabrics 
best Suited to different rooms, it is well to make two divisions: curtains 
lor living-room, dining-room, and library, and curtains for bedrooms. 
The living-room, which is nowadays also'used as library, sitting-room, 
and reception room, must be treated with a nice regard to its different 
uses and have a certain formal informality. Glazed chintz is a material 
that 18 particularly happy for this type of room. If the room has a 
plain carpet and the sofas and chairs are, let us say, covered with material 
hot having too bold a design, a glazed chintz, colorful and well covered 
with pattern, would be my choice. For curtains, this material has many 
Virtues to recommend it. Chief among them is its durability and the 
ree that it remains fresh for an indefinite period in spite of smoke and 
ust, if it is dusted off regularly. Then, the beauty of the old designs 
that are now available, and its almost verfect (Continued on page 142) 


At left is a clever way to mak an 
ugly view. A deep window ledge 
allowed a double window to be 
built and plants placed in the 
recess thus formed. Gauze cur- 
tains mask the window beyond 





Mechanics of eae Making 


By Lillian Ballance Sheridan 


NY one can make curtains, but 
A workmanlike, well-finished 
curtains, that draw smoothly 

and hang straight, are made only 
by the few. The perfection of 
detail that characterizes the work 
of a good upholsterer is, however, 
not so difficult as it looks, if certain 
mechanical details are carefully 
followed, and the result is well 
worth the extra trouble involved. 


French Headings | 
On page 40 are several examples 
of French or “pinch” plaits used 
as a finish for valances or hangings. 
They are generally considered the 
badge of the professional, though 
they can be easily made at home 


The wood cornice painted to match 
the decorations is a dignified finish 
to a formal room. Seven steps in 
making a French heading (center) 


by the clever woman who is accu- 
rate and handy with the needle. 

The French valance which is 
used with an ordinary curtain is 
hemmed top and bottom, shirred 
on a brass rod, preferably three- 
eighths-inch “goose-neck”’ variety 
(which carries the material around 
the corners), and set to the win- 
dow casing so that one inch of the 
woodwork shows on each side of 
the curtain when it is hung. 

Cut the length of the valance 
twice the length of the rod. If the 
material must be joined, do so at 
each side of the center, hiding the 
join in a plait. To do this, split 
one width of the material. 

The depth of the valance should, 
generally speaking, measure one- 
sixth of the curtain length. 

Hem the top, bottom, and ends 
with a one-inch hem. Find the 
center of the material and allow 
about seven inches for the center 
space, plain. Begin plaiting about 
three and a half inches each 
side of the center, and arrange 
the plaits so that one comes at 
the corners of the brackets. Some- 
times it is preferred to place one 
just inside the hem. 

After the widths of the material 
are joined, pin plaits as in Fig. 1 
and stitch to a depth of five inches. 


cA Few Points 


To Remember 


CAREF UL and accurate measuring 

and cutting are the underlying 
secrets of straight-hanging, square- 
cornered curtains. Draw threads to 
insure cutting on a straight line. 


Glass curtains should be sill length. 
Measure !/"' for the heading and |" 
for the rod casing and 1"' to 1)4"' for 
the hem, which allows a triple thickness 
at the bottom to act as a weight. 


Overdraperies may be sill length, or 
they may extend to the lower edge of 
the apron of the wood trim, or hang one 
inch from the floor. When cutting 
allow two inches for a hem. 


A small tuck at the top of the glass 
curtains just below the run will allow 
for shrinkage. If curtains have be- 
come stretched and uneven from im- 
proper laundering, inequalities can be 
taken up in the same way. 


A valance should be approximately 
one-sixth of the length of the window. 
No arbitrary rule can be given, how- 
ever, for it must depend on the height 
of the room. Where the window is 
low, it should be a little less. 


Where a gathered or plaited valance is 
used, it should be hung on its own rod— 
never on the same one that is used for 
the side draperies. 


In cutting figured material, it is imper- 
ative that the pattern in each curtain 
comes at exactly the same point. 
This may cause a slight waste of 
material, but if not done, the effect will 
be restless and irritating to the eye. 


Grasp plait firmly about one. 
third of the way down (Fig. 2); 
give a downward push. The ma- 
terial will now fold upon itself as 
in Fig. 3, forming a smaller plait 
on each side of the center plait, 
These plaits should be the same 
size and two-thirds of the size of 
the center plait, as illustrated. 

Stitch once firmly through the 
three plaits with double coarse 
thread, bringing the base of the 
three plaits as close as possible to 
the center stitching (Fig. 4). 

On the next step (Fig. 5) de 
pends the style and quality of the 
plait. Open the plait and press it 
flat with the fingers, working the 
entire plait about one-quarter inch 


Curtains that open and close on a 
traverse rigging are the aristocrats 
of the curtain world and generally 
considered sacred to the professional 


below the valance edge. Catch 
the outer corners only of the 
lower edge of the small plaits, 
and sew firmly to the valance. 
Catching the quarter-inch below 
the valance edge causes the open 
plait- to round outward. This 
step is not, of course, necessary 
where French plaits are used as a 
finish directly on a curtain with- 
out a valance. 

Fig. 6 shows the back of the 
finished valance with hooks sewed 
into the plaiting for attaching to 
the curtain rod. If one prefers a 
casing instead of hooks, a second 
rod is required. Fig. 7 shows the 
valance as it rounds the corner of a 
bracket. This valance may be 
made of practically any type of 
curtain material, and used on single 
windows or a group of windows. 


The Mounting of Draw Curtains 

The curtain with traverse equip- 
ment has always been considered 
the aristocrat of draperies, which 
perhaps accounts for its avoidance 
by the novice. Its mounting, how- 
ever, though apparently very com- 
plicated, can be done at home, an 
even the professionally installed 
rigging occasionally requires Te 
newing by the amateur. e 
traverse (Coritinued on page 148) 
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revolutionary change in our ideas 

and ideals of home furnishing, 
which brought an end to the absurdities 
of the “frort parlor,” and gave us instead 
the comforts of the living-room, are the 
changes which have come about in the 
evolution of the bathroom. 

From the yellow-pine-wainscoted room 
with its patterned, oilcloth floor, wherein 
the daily bath was an ordeal rather than a 
luxury, from the standards of later years 
when a “model bathroom” seems to have 
necessarily implied as much cold, white 
tiling as space and the owner’s purse would 
permit, we have come at last to the bath- 
room which is at once immaculate, com- 
fortable, and colorful. 


(rrotutonary only with that other 


Color in the Bathroom 


The newest note in bathroom furnishing 
is the introduction of color in place 
of the unrelieved, all-white tiling 
that has, up to the present, been 
considered the last word in bath- 
room efficiency. Are not softly- 
tinted walls or light, warm tones 
of tile as easily kept clean as 
unbroken, unresponsive white? Are 
dainty curtains of net, washable 
silk, or linen any less “sanitary” 
if they introduce a gay note of 
color? 

In the central picture on this 
page is shown a dressing-room 
bathroom. This type of room is 
delightful for use in conjunction 
with the main bedroom, if there 
are other bathrooms for the family 
and guests. 

The room illustrated was not 
designed for a bathroom, but was 
reclaimed by the use of water- 
proof enamel on the wall and 
black-and-white tile linoleum ce- 
mented to the floor. A generous 
number of cupboards were built 
in, and not the least 
interesting feature is 
the dressing-table, 
which was formed by 





placing a shelf across Pee 7 


the windows with a set 
of drawers on either 
side. 


The Question of Tiles 

_ Inthe matter of tiles 
it needs but the com- 
parison to show how 
much more attractive 
are the mat or satin- 
finished tiles, slightly 
tinted, in place of the 
more generally accepted 
white and highly-glazed 
surface of the ordi- 
hary tile. The trouble 
is that the home build- 
er does not ordinarily 


The arrangement at 
right allows for a shower 
with little extra cost 


The Bathroom of Today 


By Agnes Rowe Fairman 


make such a comparison, because the 
difference is not pointed out to him; yet 
the difference in the ultimate cost for the 
better effect is comparatively small. Even 
for the floor, while the usual 34x34 inch 
glazed tile may be attractively used, the 
faience tile with its semi-glaze laid in fairly 
large squares, say 414x414, gives a much 
more pleasing effect, especially when it is 
chosen in a color that harmonizes with 
the adjoining room. For example, a 
faience tile in a light, soft tone of gray 
makes an excellent foundation color for 
both floor and walls in combination with 
just a touch of dull rose or blue—always a 
popular favorite for bathroom decoration. 
There is also a lovely, warm tone of gray- 
green which is a little more unusual, par- 
ticularly when used with old yellow as the 
complementary color, and still another 
creamy tone of buff faintly tinged with 
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rose—a sort of “peach-blow” .which gives 
a lovely and unusual effect. A little point 


to remember is the added decorative 
effect that may be had by laying these 
tiles with ordinary cement, which is 
less hard and conspicuous than white. 

The all tiled wall is—apart from costly 
marble—the ideal bathroom wall, and 
next to that is the tiling carried up to a 
point level with the tops of the doors and 
windows. More often, however, we must 
be content with the deep, tile wainscoting 
finished off with a cap molding about four 
feet from the floor. 

If one can not afford tiled walls, a good 
wall surface may be made of cement 
marked off to simulate a tiled effect and 
then enameled, and another excellent sub- 
stitute not so well known is the use of 
metal tiling—thin sheets of zinc enameled 
and fired to resemble closely a tiled wall. 
It is cemented on the plaster foun- 
dation much the same as tile pat- 
tern linoleum may be cemented on 
the floor where tiling can not be 
had. Incidentally, the cost of this 
wall is approximately but 50 
percent more than the enameled 
cement, though to all appearances 
much more expensive. 


Instead of Tiling 


When the tiling reaches only 
part of the distance, the top of the 
wall must be treated in some other 
way. It may be painted (and paint 
in a bathroom means, of course, 
water-proof enamel or washable 
oil paint) some lovely tone which 
can be repeated in the bathroom 
rug. It may also be covered with 
a washable wall fabric, perhaps the 
least expensive of all wall coverings 
for the bathroom, which may be 
used not only above the tiling, 
but in place of tiling. Wall-paper 
which is varnished or shellacked, 
so as to be washable 
and damp-proof, is 
often used in bathrooms 
of this character. Usu- 
ally the design chosen 
is something that is 
quaint and colorful. 
That the pattern must 
not be too large in 
scale is obvious, since 
the bathroom is a small 
room. One charming 
bathroom with cream, 
tiled walls used paper 
with a black ground 
with a design of pink 
cherry blossoms for the 
upper wall,and repeated 
the motif in the rugs, 
which were of deep- 
pink chenille with a 
narrow border of black. 
(Continued on page 166) 


The dressing-room 

bathroom is daily 

growing in popularity 
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tells this month how Joyce Gathway goes to beg mercy from the 





- Résumé of Preceding Instalments 
T WAS with the her old-time, little- 
I girl sensation of being a culprit, that 
Joyce Gathway neared the home of 
her grandfather, where his telegram had 
called her from the Jersey cottage at which 
she was spending the summer. She felt 
a vague wish for her mother—that mother 
whom she remembered only as a yearning 
presence who bent over her one night and 
gave her a long kiss of farewell. Her 
grandfather’s summons had come at a bad 
moment for her-—a moment when she was, 
strangely enough, feeling guilty, though 
she knew that carelessness and disregard 
for convention had been the utmost limits 
of her folly. 

When she reached the front door, she 
sprang quickly out of the car and went 
directly to her own room. She knew— 
she always had known—the influence of 
her beauty on the man who had brought 
her up since her early babyhood. ~ She 
could do more with him, she was sure, if 
the traces of the journey were removed. 
She took time to do her hair carefully, 
before running down to the living-room. 

It was empty when she entered. She 
looked about in amazement. Then a nurse 
came to meet her. 

“Mr. Gathway-is waiting for you,” she 
said. 

Joyce was appalled. 
father ill?” she asked. 

“Mr. Gathway had a stroke five weeks 
ago,’ the nurse replied. 

Joyce was horrorstricken. “Do you 
mean to tell me that my grandfather has 
been ill for five weeks and no one has had 
the sense to let me know?”’ 

The nurse was unmoved. “It was by his 
strict orders. He did not wish to spoil 
your holiday.” She drew aside as_ they 
reached the door. “If you need anything, 
you have only to ring. I shall be within 
sound of the bell.” 

Joyce stood still a moment in dread 
before the door. Then she entered. The 
tyrant of her childhood, who had alienated 
her love in her babyhood by his coldness 
and distrust, lay there helpless. A warm 
rush of pity for him welled up in her heart. 
She laid her hand on his withered one, and 
reproached him gently for not sending for 
her sooner. 

He talked with her gently 
than he ever had, it seemed 
truth came out. 

“What is this I read in the Sunday 
papers about you?” he asked. ‘Who is 
this Larry Fay, and what have you done 
that his wife should name you in her suit 


for divorce?” 
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“Ts my grand- 
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woman who has wrecked her reputation 





fllustrated by 
Charles D. Mitchell 


Joyce was crimson. “I have done 
nothing, in the way you mean,” she said. 
“IT have made the mistake of going about 
with a married man, but there has been 
nothing between us but friendship—” 

Her voice died away. She knotted her 
hands in an agony of protest. “If you’d 
ever loved me, you’d be sorry for me. 
You’d know that I’m innocent. You’d 
want to get up and fight for me!” 

Jupiter Gathway’s head turned slowly. 
“It was that I might fight that I sent for 
you. The big fight that I’ve lost has been 
for. your understanding. Opposing me 
there has always been your mother’s 
memory, with her false romance, and her 
legacy of wanton blood. I ought not to 
have kept you apart. I ought to have let 
you go to her. It would have cured you. 
Her husband was too certain; she preferred 
a lover. The man who ran off with her 
blew out his brains the day she left him 
for another. And she was no more bad 
than you are when she started.” 

His eyes closed, as though suddenly he 
had wearied of the conversation. ‘‘How 
much have I been allowing you?” 


Her heart fluttered. “Twenty thou- 
sand.”’ 
“T'll continue it for one year more. 


After that I shall be gone. Today I make 
a new will.” 


“You intend to disinherit me?” The 
words leaped to her lips with a sob. 
“That depends. You're the dearest 


thing I have. I want to help you. As you 
are now, money would do you harm. I 
shall bequeath everything to charity 
unless,”’ his eyes opened, “unless before I 
die, you’ve found something worth living 
for. Call it what you will; in my old- 
fashioned language I call it God.” 

“But to see God because, if I don’t, I'll 
be penniless—’ 

He touched the bell. “If you feel such 
horror, you concede God’s_ existence. 
You've already made the first step. Until 
you've found Him, don’t come back.” 

With a last glance at the unrelenting 
figure, she tiptoed from his presence. 


Chapter III 


OYCE’S one desire was to put dis- 
tance between herself and the scene 
of this insolent injustice. Her grand- 
father had turned her out with no 

more consideration than he would have 
shown to a _ dishonest employee. By 





delaying she ran the risk of fresh humilia- 
tions. The lawyer, who was to draw up 
the will which would disinherit her, would 
arrive shortly. For all she knew, the ser- 
vants would receive orders that no wishes 
of hers were to be obeyed. 

Hurrying to the room which had once 
been hers, she commenced to pack. She 
could carry away little more than she had 
brought with her that morning; the rest 
of her possessions would have to follow. 
A tap sounded. It was a maid announcing 
luncheon. 

“I haven’t time,’ she informed her. 
“Please order the car around immediately.” 

It was a strange fashion in which to say 
good-by to a home over which she had 
been mistress. This room in particular 
had meant much to her. In her first 
remembrance it had been a night-nursery, 
decorated. with Jack-and-Jill wall-paper. 
She could picture it in all its transforma- 
tions as it had kept pace with her journey 
up to womanhood. It stili containéd 
records of early days—things that to any 
one save herself meant nothing—toys in 
the cupboard, volumes of fairy-tales, 
albums, and first attempts at drawing. It 
seemed unkind to leave them to gather 
dust or to be bundled aside as rubbish. 

There was a doll she had _ baptized 
Mignonne, with blue eyes and flaxen hair, 
which her grandfather had brought for 
her from Paris: Mignonne had been an 
almost living personality, the recipient of 
herimmature maternalaffections. Through- 
out childhood it had been her faithful com- 
panion. It had invariably shared her bed. 
She would have been ashamed to confess at 
what age she had had to break herself of 
the habit. Even now, when she tried to 
picture her first baby, it bore striking’ 
resemblances to Mignonne. She strolled 
over to the cupboard, ridiculing the senti- 
ment that prompted her. At sight of the 
beloved object, sentiment crystallized into 
action. Mignonne represented something 
tender, however foolish. With the furtive 
protectiveness she had once employed 
when she had smuggled the doll into bed 
beside her, she now found a refuge for It 
in her suitcase. 

The sound of the car beneath the 
window warned her. Putting a brave face 
on her expulsion, she walked calmly dowa 
the stairs with the preoccupied air of @ 
fashionable woman setting out on her 
round of pleasures. In the hall, lying @ 
wait for her, was old Simpson, the butler, 
after whom she had once toddled. 

“It’s good to see you back, Miss.’ His 
voice was tremulous with age. ; 
“And it’s good to see you, Simpson. 


’ 
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= the courage of desperation, Joyce advanced and found herself staring down into 
a the eyes of the woman who held the power to restore or ruin her. She was the kind of 
wife whom all the world would find satisfactory except the man who was married to her 





‘They tell me, Miss, that you 
can’t stop for lunch. You'll be 
back to dinner, I trust.” 

She was edging nearer the 
door. “I think not, Simpson. 
My plans are uncertain. I’m 
taking my things with me, in 
case— By the way, you might 
send some one to bring them 
down for me.” 

When the order had been 
given, he helped her into the 
car. “I hope you'll be back, 
Miss. We’re getting old these 
days. We begin to feel that we 
can’t last forever.”’ And later, 
when her belongings had been 
stowed away and the chauffeur 
was on the point of starting, 
“Things are never the same 
without you.” 

The old man’s kindness all 
but unnerved her. She sat very 
straight, looking neither to right 
nor left, till she had passed the 
lodge-gates. Then, forgetting 
her pride, she stood up, snatch- 
ing a last glance behind her. 
There it lay, everything that 
might have been hers, secure 
and dignified in its comfort. 
She had never valued it till this 
moment when she had lost it. 
From having been heiress to 
illimitable wealth, she was with- 
in reasonable distance of being 
penniless. 

It was a catastrophe for which 
she was utterly unprepared. If 
she were wise, she would com- 
mence to retrench at once. A 
return to Cape June was out of 
the question. She ought to sell 
her car and dismiss her servants. 
She had never quite contrived 
to live within her income. Had 
she had twice her yearly allow- 
ance, it would still have been 
overspent. Now she had the 
same allowance for one year 
only—after that nothing. 

But the thought of retrench- 
ment made her shudder. It 
would be noticed. With the 
scandal of being named in a 
divorce case hanging over her, 
it would have a bad effect. 
Friends who would champion 
her if they believed her to be 
rich, would accept her guilt if 
she showed signs of poverty. 
They would quietly and effec- 
tively exclude her from their company. 
Loss of money was the unpardonable 
immorality. 

As she pictured what loss of money would 
mean to her, she understood many things 
which had escaped her comprehension. 
Why men risked their honor on the chance 
of gaining wealth. Why women sold their 
kindness in return for Joveless marriages. 
Poverty was a disease, the most disfigur- 
ing and the most prevalent; no treatment 
seemed too paiaful that would cure it. 

For the first time she realized that her 
grandfather was not exceptional. Like 
most people, when it suited his conve- 
nience, he could confuse his purse with his 
That was what he had been 
He was afraid lest 


conscience. 
doing this morning. 
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“Did you notice the lady I was showing out?” 
asked Monsieur Chauvin. “I didn’t.” Joyce 
hoped her tone expressed her lack of interest. 
“She was the wife of the man whorescued you”’ 


her extravagance should dissipate his 
fortune, so he was driving her into the 
wilderness of leanness in the hope that 
dread of hunger would make her humble. 
What he had meant by God she was by 


no means certain. In saying she had no 
belief, he had accused her truthfully. She 
had always felt the lack of something satis- 
fying; it might well be that the lack was 
God. But if God were a spirit and the 
creator of a universe, her search was 
doomed to failure if its motive were mere 
avarice. Her decency rebelled against such 
irreverent bargaining. It was a direct 
incentive to hypocrisy. 

Self-respect counted for something. 
Rather than that, she would find a way 
of gaining her livelihood. The easiest 


road out was marriage. It would have to 
be accomplished during this last year 
affluence, before her grandfather’s death 
could publish her disinheritance. She rat 
over her masculine friends and acquail- 
tances; she had no suitable victim in mind. 
Many men had interested her; few to the 
point of making her desire to attrac 
them; none to the point of capturing het 
heart. But if she were to condescend 
to the role of huntress, she would have to 
change her attitude. She would have t 
become more seductive, more approad 
able, more litle. She tried to picture the 
kind of husband she could win by sud 
methods. The picturing of him and 
the slow disintegration of every fine ambi- 
tion held ker spellbound by its vision # 
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her capacity for baseness. If sne could 
sink to that level—she awoke to reality 
she would rather she had died. 


> 


NEW YORK lay fiercely golden beneath 
the hot September sunshine, glaring, 


blistered, almost Neapolitan. As the car 
swung down Fifth Avenue, she could smell 
the asphalt. Trees in Central Park hung 
istless. To her left she noted the long 
line of white stone palaces, barricaded and 
‘enantless. Many of the owners were 
known to her. She recalled their way of 
talking: “My dear, New York in the 
summer’s impossible.’ She had talked 
that way herself. So before spring ended 


they escaped to yachts, to Europe, to 
estates in the country, leaving the odd 
five millions who had to find things possi- 
ble to swelter. Now that she was in dan- 
ger of becoming poor herself, she detected 
a cynical unfairness in this cornering by 
the few of all the means of health. The 
unfairness was emphasized by groups of 
grubby children, dragging smaller children 
and struggling westward from tenements 
to the greenness of the Park. 

Traffic was held up for a moment, while 
a policeman escorted some urchin to an 
entrance. Her chauffeur turned. 

“Where to, Miss?) You haven’t told me.’ 

She hesitated. Where should she tell 
him? She hadn’t thought. She had no- 
where to go. There was no one who claimed 


, 


ber. Though she sat there excep- 
tional in her trappings of privilege, 
she was actually as outcast as any 
of those children. A sudden fear of 
her unprotectedness swept over her. 
She had always had people to do 
things for her. She had never en- 
gaged rooms at a hotel. She might 
be misunderstood—even refused 
admittance. Monstrous things hap- 
pened. The policeman was signal- 
ing for the traffic to move forward. 

“The Vanderbilt,” she said 
hastily, mentioning the first hotel 
that occurred. } 

It was ridiculous, this nervous- — 
ness. She tried to persuade herself 
that there was no reason for it. 
She was the only person who knew 
what had happened to her. She 
was unclassed. No one need know, « 
if she kept her head. 

But when she stepped to the 
pavement in front of the hotel, her 
terror returned. It seemed to 
her that already the liveried indi- 
vidual who awaited her orders 
suspected her. 

“You can take my things from 
the car,” she gave permission. 
Then, to the chauffeur, 

“T  shan’t require 
longer.” 

As she presented herself at the 
desk, she felt every inch an adven- 
turess—precisely the kind of person 
who would be mixed up in a 
divorce. The sleek booking-clerk 
looked up politely with a shrewd, 
appraising glance. To her relief he 
seemed to notice nothing wrong 
about her. 

“T should like a suite,” she said. 
She said a “suite” because it 
sounded more respectable. 

“Certainly. You'll prefer one 
high up, I guess, where you'll get 
more air. Let me see.” He con- 
sulted a chart. “I have one on 
the thirteenth floor.” 

“Not the thirteenth.” 

He smiled indulgently. “Super- 
stitious? Then how about the 
eleventh—a double-bedded room, 
salon, and bath?” 

“That will do nicely.” 

After she had registered her name 
and address, he read what she had 
written, “Miss Joyce Gathway, 
Hydrangea Cottage, Cape June.” 
She had expected to be recog- 
nized immediately, but she was evi- 

dently not so notorious as she had fancied. 

So the first ordeal was ended; it had 
proved to be nothing. As she followed a 
bell-boy to the elevator, her courage came 
creeping back. Perhaps it would be the 
same with the graver ordeals that lay be- 
fore her. Fear was imagination turned 
prophet. If she refused to imagine, fear 
would depart. 

After a rapid ascent and a journey along 
a discreetly padded passage, she halted. 
The key was being fitted. She was 
mysteriously excited. The thing that was 
happening was symbolic. When she had 
crossed that threshold, she would have 
established a new tradition. She would 
have said good-by to interference, and 
would have (Continued on page 109) 
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Mathewson s 
Biggest ‘Uscrory 
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T TWELVE Christy Mathewson 

told his mother he was going to be 

a big league pitcher; at nineteen 

he joined the New York Giants; 

at twenty-five he performed one of the 

great pitching feats—the unmatched feat 

of pitching in three of the five games of 

the World’s Series and shutting out the 
opposing team all three times. 

That should, of course, have been the 
end. Big league pitchers seldom last 
more than six or seven years. The 
human arm—even the arm of a great 
pitcher—isn’t made to stand for long the 
terrific strains of shooting a_ baseball 
across sixty feet of space with the stuff on 
it. But Mathewson wasn’t through. He 
went right on pitching. 

At thirty—when he had been pitching 
for eleven seasons—a wise critic of baseball 
wrote an article in which he referred to 
Mathewson as “the old master,’”’ produced 
statistics to prove that Mathewson had 
been the greatest pitcher of all time, and 
regretlully prophesied that he would not 
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Lucian Cary 


last another season. But Mathewson 
wasn’t through. 

At thirty-six, after pitching six more 
seasons, he decided that his arm had lost 
its perfection. The skill was still there. 
But the edge—the last ten percent of snap 
that gives the rifle-shot speed and the 
sharp break—the stufi—was gone. So he 
retired from pitching. But he wasn’t 
through. He had pitched in the big 
league for seventeen seasons. He knew 
the game as only a man who has lived it, 
and thought it, and remembered it can 
know it. He was ready to begin another 
seventeen seasons as coach and manager. 
He began his new baseball career as 
manager of the Cincinnati club. The 
Great War interrupted him. He went to 
France with the gas division of the A. E. F. 

At thirty-nine he came back to the 
United States to begin again. He became 
assistant to John McGraw with his old 
team—the New York Giants. And then 
came the big adventure of his life. At 
forty he was sentenced to die at Saranac 


A game is never 
won—or lost—tij] 
it is played. Chris. 
ty Mathewson, 
greatest pitcher 
that ever lived, 
never counted the 
odds, but went in. 
to every game to 
win it if it could be 
won. That’s why 
when to lose 
meant death, he 
put up the hardest 
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Lake—of tuberculosis. He stood more 
than six feet tall and was powerfully 
built. In what athletes call “condition” 
he had weighed more than two hundred 
pounds. Within a few weeks the disease 
had cut him down to less than a hundred 
and fifty pounds. Word came from 
Saranac Lake that Matty might die any 
day. Old baseball reporters went to the 
“morgue” that every newspaper keeps, 
and drew out the thick, manila envelopes 
labelled “Mathewson,” and looked through 
theheaped clippings, and sat down to write 
column-and-a-half obituaries beginning: 

“Matty is dead. The greatest of all 
pitchers succumbed last night at Sarana¢ 
Lake. He had everything—the speed 
the curves, the control, and the brains— 
especially brains. But he couldn’t shut 
out T. B.” 

But Mathewson wasn’t through. He 
wouldn’t give up. It was a different kind 
of struggle from any he had ever known. 
It was the opposite kind of fight from the 
one he had fought (Continued on page 174) 





Kiddies of the Canyon Country 
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The amid 2 Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 
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The story of a father 
who paid for his sonm’s sin — 
though it left him 


With Empty 
HAA DS 


By 


Ben Ames 


LD PETER MAHER woke at 
half-past three in the afternoon, 
and he was tired when he awoke. 
Tired even before he bestirred 

himself sufficiently to swing his feet to the 
floor. Yet he had slept since a little after 
eight that morning, and seven hours was 
more sleep than he usually had, or needed. 

Before his open window he drove himself 
through the stiff series of exercises which 
were his daily routine, his night-shirt flap- 
ping about his legs; but the weariness that 
hung upon his limbs would not depart, and 
his hands felt heavy, so that he looked at 
them with a certain mystification, and 
wondered what was the matter with him. 
“This is something new for you, Peter,” 
he told himself. ‘Maybe you’re getting 
old.” He was, in fact, just past fifty; but 
his years had been rigorous, and his hair 
was already gray. 

This intangible fatigue still oppressed 
him when he had put on his clothes. He 
went down-stairs in his shirt-sleeves, his uni- 
form coat—Peter was a policeman—upon 
his arm, and his cap upon his head. His wife 
had heard him stirring, and had ham and 
eggs and coffee and toast ready for him; 
and Peter ate heartily enough. He asked 
where his son Dan was, and she said Dan 

ad gone to the store on an errand for her. 

eter kissed her once by way of grace 


Williams 


after meat, and once more for luck. 

‘“‘Send him down when he comes,”’ he told 
her, and turned toward the cellar stairs. 

Mrs. Maher had taken his kisses upon 
her cheek without response, but her eyes 
were tender enough as they rested on his 
disappearing head. Peter had a pistol 
range in the cellar, where he practised 
daily, and the shots began to ring beneath 
her feet almost at once. Then Danny 
came home from the store, and she took her 
son by the arm and told him fiercely: 

“Go down to your father, Danny, and do 
what he tells you to do, and don’t cross the 
man this day. He’s tired. Danny dear, 
he’s getting old.” 

Dan said uncomfortably: “Well, I’m not 
going to do anything. You’re always 
expecting me to do something. It kind of 
makes me want to.” There was a sullen 
revolt in his eves. 

“He’s so proud of you, Danny,” she 
urged, and pushed him toward the cellar 
stairs. ‘Go along with you now.” 

When he was out of sight, she listened 
for a little to hear what passed between 
them. Peter had been just thirty when 
she married him; she had been won, like 
any Desdemona, by the stories he told her 
of the perils he had endured; and she had 
fallen into a habit of protecting him. She 
could not shield him from the routine 


Iliustrated by 
Forrest C. Crooks 


Peter fondled the target pistol in 
his big hand and lectured tenderly 
upon its proper use. “‘A firm grip 
and a slow pull, Dan,”’ he urged 


dangers of his daily life, so sought to guard 
her husband from anything that might hurt 
or harm him here at home. She was 
worried about Danny now. 

Dan, an ease in the movements of his 
tall body that was almost insolence, had 
come to his father’s side as Peter fired a 
last shot into the black of the target. 

“Ah, Danny, this is what you want to 
learn,” Peter told his son. “There'll be 
times when you'll be mighty glad you can 
shoot. There’s been more times than once 
when it was a mighty assurance to me to 
know that I could throw a bullet where I 
wanted, if I wanted to.” 

The boy nodded without replying, as 
though he listened to a tale too often told 

Peter fondled the slim target pistol in 
his big hand and lectured tenderly upon its 
proper use. “‘A firm grip and a slow pull, 
Dan,” he urged, and Dan, with the air of 
one who submits to a tedious routine, at 
Peter’s command himself took the pistol 
and prepared to fire. 

Peter watched the process with an 
anxious pride. Dan was an only child, 
and old Peter lived in him. When Danny 
went to war, Peter bragged to every man 
he knew of what his son would do to the 
Germans; and when Danny came home 
with a decoration on his chest, Peter 
paraded him for all to see. Now he was 
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grooming this tall boy of his for the Force 
that had been his own lifelong pride; was 
tutoring Danny in all that a policeman 
must know. Physical fitness, marksman- 
ship, boxing, wrestling, courtesy, courage 

. . The hours of his leisure, day by 
day, were given without stint to Dan’s 
instruction. And if the boy found these 
preparations irksome, he said no word. 
That Danny might not want to follow in 
his own footsteps had never occurred to 
Peter, for Peter had worn the silver shield 
since first he became a man, and he loved 
the ardors its wearing had entailed. 

In some matters, Dan had been a dis- 
appointment. He had, for instance, no 
share of his father’s 
aptitude with the 
pistol, so that Peter 
watched his bungling 
efforts with impa- 
tience now, and at 
length took the pistol 
from his son’s hand. 

“Watch me! 

Watch me, Danny!” 
he cried, almost be- 
seechingly, and put 
five shots into the 
black in swift suc- 
cession. 

His own success 

somewhat appeased 
him. “Eh, a man 
should never miss a 
fair mark with a pis- 
tol that shoots as 
close as this one 
does,” he told the 
boy. Commented 
more gently, “Your 
hand was unsteady.” 
He began to clean 
out the gun. ‘Your 
hand was shaking, 
Danny,” he re- 
peated. “You’re 
short of sleep, son. 
Mother says it was 
after midnight when 
you came in.” 

“She don’t have to 
watch me,” Dan pro- 
tested angrily, and 
his father smiled a 
little wistfully. 

“Tf your fatherand 
mother ain’t enough 
interested to keep an 
eye on you, who’s go- 
ing to, son?” 

“T can look out for 
myself,”’ the tall boy 
replied. 

Peter’s eyes were 
on the pistol, through 
which he methodically pushed bits of rag 
till they came out clean. ‘‘What was it 
last night, Dan?” he inquired. ‘Pool with 
Marty Regan?” 

“We had a game. Yes.” 

“You know, I’ve been meaning to speak 
to you about that,” the older man said. 
“Of course, a boy has to look around. 
But when you're on the Force, you'll have 
to drop that. You can’t have no truck 
with such, then.” 

“Why can’t I?” Dan exclaimed. ““Marty’s 


With Empty Hands 


France. And I know he’s tried hard to 
find a job and get to work. But he has 
tough friends, Danny. Dave Crispi, for 
one. We almost. had Dave, once, for 
stealing that Thompson car, and that big 
truck of his has been seen in places where 
it had no business to be.” 

Dan was silent for a moment, then said 
more guardedly, “Marty’s not so thick 
with Dave.” 

He was watching his father; but the 
older man’s eyes were on his work. 
He seemed, by Dan’s word, to be ap- 
peased. 

“Eh, well, you’re no man’s fool, son,” 
he exclaimed. “I can see you’re wise to 


that bunch. Guess I’m getting old. Med. 
dling this way.” 

“Marty’s O K,” Dan said uncertainly 
He did not meet his father’s eyes. ’ 

Peter Maher was late at his beat that 
night. The car on which he rode blew out 
a fuse, and there was a delay while the 
difficulty was repaired. His route ran 
through a suburban section of comfortable 
homes with a large estate here and there 
and he was accustomed to call in at half. 
hour intervals from boxes at either end of 
the route. One box was on the trolley 
line; the other on the Boulevard almost 
a mile away. He usually called on the 


hour from the trolley line; on the half-hour, 


The end caine in a terrific clamor of sound, of shots that rang deafeningly 
between these concrete walls. Four men had leaped through the door almost 
together. In that last moment Peter saw his son, Dan, with empty hands 
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from the Boulevard. But it was almost 
half-past when ie alighted from the car this 
night, and he te.ephoned in to report the 
delay. ; ; 

“T’]] reverse things tonight, Tom,’ he 
told the officer in the station house. “T’ll 
call from the other end on the hour.” 

The month was July, and the night was 
hot and still, no air stirring among the thick 
branches of the trees along his way. At 
first there were lighted windows here and 
there, but even in the early evening many 
of the houses were dark, for the people 
who dwelt hereabouts preferred to spend 
their summers somewhere along the shore, 
and left their homes locked and shuttered 
against marauding hands. As a matter 
of routine Peter tried the doors of some of 
these houses, glanced to see that the shut- 
ters were undisturbed. Once or twice he 
met a waylfarer who spoke to him, for this 
route had been Peter’s for years, and he 
was well known. 

Toward midnight the last lighted win- 
dow had disappeared, and only a faint 
glow here and there showed where a night 
light burned. Through the open windows 
of houses near his path, Peter occasionally 
heard low murmurs of conversation as the 
people within settled drowsily to sleep in 
the darkened rooms. Once he _ heard 
voices somewhat raised, and a word or 
two, and smiled and told himself, ‘‘Missis 
Thompson giving her husband a taste of 
what for.” He wagged his head. “I’m 
thankful the lady’s not mine to have the 
handling of.” 

He knew with surprising accuracy the 
personal affairs of those who lived along 
his route. It is hard to keep secrets from 
an observing man who sees you every day. 
A little after midnight, the Merrivale baby 
began to cry, and Peter saw a 
ve flashon,and caught a glimpse 
ot Joe Merrivale in his nightshirt 
bending above the baby’s crib. 
Onthe return trip he woke Charlie 
Hughes and bade him silence his 
howling dog in the garage, and 
Charlie went sleepily forth and 
beat the dog with a strap till 
Peter returned and made him 
adopt more merciful means. 

A little before one o’clock, 
Peter approached the Boulevard 
end of his beat. All the noises of 
the evening were by this time 
stilled, and what sounds there 
were seemed to be magnified by 
this stillness. The last street car 
had gone to the barn for the night, 
and only a few late automobilists 
were abroad. In this silence 
Peter’s ear caught the low grum- 
ble of a motor truck’s engine from 
Somewhere ahead of him, across 
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the Boulevard, as the machine climbed an 
invisible hill. 

There was something about this sound 
which awakened in Peter that sixth sense 
which is acquired by long exercise of the 
detective faculty. He had heard such a 
sound many times before; it was no dif- 
ferent from the noise any truck might 
have made. Yet it started his imagination 
working; he felt there was something fur- 
tive in the very staccato of roaring cylin- 
ders, and when he had listened for a little 
longer, he was sure the machine was 
climbing the winding drive toward the 
Hallowell estate, which lay atop a hill a 
quarter of a mile ahead of him, across the 
Boulevard. 

This estate was not in his territory, but 
no good policeman is afraid of borrowed 
trouble. Peter knew—he made it his 
business to know such matters—that the 
Hallowells were at York for the summer, 
that the big house was closed, that only a 
caretaker was on duty there. He also 
knew that it was unlikely a motor truck 
would climb to the top of that hill at one 
o’clock in the morning on legitimate busi- 
ness. And he suspected what that business, 
if it were illegitimate, might be. 

He had come, by this time, to the end 
of his route, to his call box. “Tom,” he 
said into the telephone, ‘‘where’s Homer?” 

Homer was the officer on whose route 
the Hallowell place lay. 

“Just rung in,” the officer at the station 
toldhim. ‘‘From the Boulevard and Ferry 
Street.” 

Peter considered. He knew the 
other’s territory. Having rung in from 
Ferry Street, the patrolman would now 
swing southward and away and would 
nexfcall the station from the other end 
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of his route, far beyond the Hallowell 
place. 

“Tom,” Peter said into the phone, “I 
just heard a truck going up to Hallowell’s. 
Nobody there but a watchman, and Hallo- 
well’s got a lot of stuff in his cellar. I’ve 
gota hunch. Be all right if I take a look 
up there?” . 

“How far is it from where you are?” his 
superior asked. ‘“‘Quarter of a mile?” 

“Not that much.” 

“Well, go ahead,” the other assented. 
“Call me up.” 

“Tf you don’t hear from me in fifteen, 
twenty minutes you might tell Homer to 
take a look up that way,” Peter suggested, 
and the other said he would. 

Peter hung up the receiver, locked the 
box, and with no further delay crossed the 
Boulevard. Always when he went into 
what might be danger, he had qualms of 
fear, and a cold finger touched his shoulder 
now. He had been afraid all his life, but 
he had never surrendered to these terrors. 
He wondered if this was the Time 
Wondered if They—those mysterious 
enemies who compassed him about—would 
triumph in this hour. He always had 
this wonder, when he faced the unknown. 

He stopped under an electric light to 
make sure of the action of his revolver, 
then replaced it in his pocket, and began 
to climb the hill. 

The Hallowell place covers most of the 
crest of one of those wooded heights which 
dot these suburban localities. The house 
itself is an immense concrete structure, 
long and low, straddling here and there as 
though it flowed along the natural con- 
tours of the slope. The garage group is 
behind and at one side, approached by a 
shrub-hidden drive. There are low shrubs 
and bushes all about 
among the trees, so 
that it is impossible 
to get from any point 
a view of the house 
asa whole. The ap- 
proach is up th 
steepest side of the 
hill by a_ winding 
drive. 

Peter preferred the 
easier climb, since it 
was also, from where 
he stood, the short- 
est. He followed the 
street for a little 
way, then turned in 
along a_ driveway 
that led to the gar- 
age of one of the 
residences on the 
lower slopes, climbed 
the stone wall be- 
hind, and went up 
across the broad 
lawns toward where 
the big cement house 
bulked above him. 
This side of the house 
was dark; he ap- 
proached it swiftly, 
yet with a measure 
of caution. When 
he came within the 
shelter of the shrubs 
which skirted its 
base, he began to cir- 
cle toward the gar 
age, and came (Con 
tinued on page 138) 
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USBAND hunting is in style. 

Popular sentiment backs the 

girl who puts on her prettiest 

frock and her prettiest speeches 
and goes forth courageously and—to her- 
self, at least—frankly to hunt the great 
adventure. 

A generation ago she might have been 
thought bold or a little lacking in the finer 
sensibilities, but a generation ago we had 
large families; society could afford to sing 
the praises of maidenliness, even though 
it threatened to be permanent maidenli- 
ness. Now, with the birth statistics of our 
native population shrinking below the 
figures necessary to maintain its stability, 
with economic conditions making the rais- 
ing of a family a rather generous if not 
heroic undertaking, popular sentiment 
reflects the feeling that straightforward- 
ness and freedom for women are no longer 
shocking ideas, and says: 

“Tf there are anywhere more women who 
covet normality, who want homes and 
husbands and are willing to bring up 
children, for goodness’ sake, let us not 
discourage them. If a girl who would 
otherwise be single can, by putting her 
heart and mind on the matter, secure a 
husband, by all means let her do so. Let 
us even help her out.” 

So a prominent daily has run a 
series of articles entitled “(How to 
Win a Man,” and nearly all news- 
papers and women’s magazines 
print helps and hints on this and 
related subjects. A reporter (The 
Inquiring Reporter of a well-known 
paper) asked five people, at ran- 
dom, whether it is all right for a 
woman to propose, and four of them 
agreed that she may if she cares 
enough. 

All this, at first thought, seems 
encouraging for women who do not 
wish to remain unmarried. In 
reality, it is the opposite. The law 
of supply and demand is relentless, 
and its direction can usually be told 
by watching which party—pro- 
ducer or consumer, for instance— 
comes first to the marketplace. 
There are, to my knowledge, no 
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newspaper features headed, “(How to Win 
a Woman.” 

I once heard a woman sociologist explain 
the matter. She was talking informally to 
a group of attractive, young spinsters in a 
club for business and professional women. 
She was referring, more or less, to college 
women, but their problem is shared by all 
our carefully-brought-up girls—the cream 
of our young womanhood. 

“Vou see,” she said, ‘‘the problem hinges 
on the fact that there simply are not 
enough men to go around. We can teach 
our girls how to dress, how to look pretty, 
how to be charming; we can educate their 
hands and their minds—it doesn’t do any 
good, it only sharpens competition. In 
fact, the more refined, the better-educated, 
the more carefully-brought-up the girl, the 
less chance she has of marrying, for she 
won’t consider, as a rule, an inferior, and 
she will have a difficult time finding a man 
really worthy of her. When she does find 
him, he is almost sure to be married 
already—for such men are snapped up 
young, as they aren’t so particular as 
women. 

“This is what has happened: America 
has, thanks to our male immigration, a 
few more men, though a very few, than 
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women. But the well-educated, carefully- 
brought-up girl of whom we are speaking 
does not, as a rule, marry an immigrant. 
So in this problem those few superfluous 
men don’t count very much. Therefore 
let’s begin in the schools, among our na- 
tive Americans: and foreign children who 
are being made into Americans, and see 
what happens. 

“The first grade will have nearly as many 
little boys as little girls (about 8 to 9), 
but by the fourth grade you will find a 
thinning out of the boys. You see, there 
is a‘higher proportion of idiocy and the 
various grades of feeble-mindedness among 
boys than among girls (just as there is a 
higher proportion of geniuses). Also it is 
the boys, chiefly, who supply our reform 
schools, and later our prisons. So even in 
the primary grades we find quite a few 
boys dropping out, or dropping behind, 
while a larger proportion of the girls go 
right on. 

“Then the fifth grade comes, and in 
most states children who have passed a 
certain age are permitted to leave school 
and go to work. More boys go than girls, 
partly because more boys have been kept 
back and thus are old enough to meet the 
age requirement, and partly because boys 
are apt to be more interested than 
girls in making money, and are 
often so energetic that school is irk- 
some. Also, there is the tradition 
that brother, rather than_ sister, 
should be the money-earner. 

“Of course, many of the boys who 
leave school to-go to work are as 
good material as the girls who stay 
in school, perhaps better, but the 
girls go on and get more education 
and aspire later to marry men who 
have had advantages and who can 
make more money than is usually 
the case with men who have not 
completed their elementary educa- 
tion. 

“So, from one cause, or another, 
the boys in school grow fewer and 
fewer until, by the time high school 
is reached—well, you know how the 
girls predominate. And the same 
thing goes on during high school. 
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“Tt is true that there are at least as many 
men in colleges and universities as there 
are women, but this is because so many 
universities have technical departments, 
and it is still traditional to fit the boy for 
a business or profession rather than the 
girl. It merely means that a larger pro- 
portion of the boys who finish high school 
go to college; it does not mean that there 
are not more girls ready for college work, 
and aspiring to marry college men, than 
there are college men. 

“Moreover, the college woman, perhaps 
because she has to meet more obstacles to 
get her education, averages, in the long 
run, a higher type than the college man. 
I don’t mean, mind-you, that there are not 
men, in college and out, quite as fine as 
any woman on earth. I simply mean that 
there are fewer diseased, fewer fools, and 
fewer moral or physical underlings among 
college women than among college men, 
so of course there would be some college 
women unable to marry an equal, even if 
college men married only college women 
—which is far from the case, for they 
have plenty of equals, and superiors, 
among women who never get to col- 
lege. 

“Oh, you can sing all the popular 
songs about ‘Somewhere Someone is 
Waiting,’ you can read all the popu- 
lar fallacies in newspapers and novels, 
you can fool yourself as much as you 
want to, but these are the facts. You 
know they are, without statistics. 

“Here you are—all enterprising, 
cultivated, well-appearing young wo- 
men old enough to have been married 
several years. You are not all college 
women, but you are all their equals 
in refinement and ability; you are 
above the average woman. I know 
this because you are all members of 
this notably exclusive club which 
admits only women who have accom- 
Plished something in the world. You 
not only have brains, you have the 
ability to apply them in practical 
Wways—and yet you have not that 
Most practical of assets, a husband. 

Not only that, but you have not even 
escorts, beaux, men friends—however 
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platonic—of sufficient interest to keep you 
from spending this evening in hearing 
another woman give a lecture on sociology, 
a subject in which you have no very 
special interest.” 

She ignored the half-hearted murmur of 
protest and went on. 

“T don’t doubt that your club is very 
good to belong to, but there isn’t a one of 
you here who doesn’t know that if the 
right man had offered his company, you 
would have chosen it to this. 

t is by no means a matter for personal 
humiliation. If there were any men, you 
could get them. You could get any one. 
But there simply are no men. 

“If you are idealistic, you increase the 
difficulty by setting up standards of your 
own besides those that your traditions 
compel you to hold. Also, many of you 
are above stooping to certain methods 
which your commoner rival will use. So 
you wait, hoping to find some one who 
meets your requirements and is obtainable 
by your methods. But the longer you 
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wait, the less chance you have of finding 
him—not because you are less attractive, 
for a woman who finds herself is more 
attractive in her thirties than in her teens 
and early twenties, but because you will 
want to marry men older than yourselves, 
or at least the same age, and really eligible 
men are snapped up young. 

“So you see how very little chance you 
have, unless you sufficiently desire the 
experience of marriage to take a man whom 
in your heart you loathe and despise. 
Eugenically, it’s the thing to do. If you 
marry a day laborer, or even a little, 
easy-going grocery clerk, your children 
have a better chance of inheriting strong 
nervous systems. The day laborer is more 
difficult to secure than the clerk, as he 
resents patronage and criticism, but if you 
have tact you can get a man of either class 
with little difficulty, he is so flattered. 
Many women social workers have done it, 
but I can’t say whether or not they are 
happy.” 

I looked around at the women listening 
to her. She had stuck a knife under 
their skins. Disgust, distress, was 
written on every countenance. Any 
one could see they were not going to 
marry laborers or grocery clerks. 

Nor had the woman sociologist told 
the whole story. She had left out of 
account the shortage of husbands 
created by the otherwise marriageable 
men who do not marry because they 
think they can not afford to, and by 
the men who could afford it but feel 
that domestic life would grow irk- 
some. 

These men are growing more numer- 
ous, perhaps because they find every- 
where a girl who is new in our history, 
and a formidable rival of the potential 
wife: the girl of intelligence and 
refinement and high moral principles, 
who will give the major portion of her 
time to one man—sometimes for 
years—seemingly without ever ex- 
pecting a proposal and marriage. The 
girl is perhaps to some extent herself 
a result of the conditions which make 
it difficult for women to marry happily, 
and in the (Continued on page 172 
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HE door-step baby had lost his 
bottle. He was trying to roll over 
on his f kicking, waggling 





lace 

arms and legs, grunting, and stab- 
bing the quietude of Vine Street with 
little yelps of distress. Three strollers 
watched him. 

Los Garrison finally said: 
baby over there on Giffords’ step. 
couldn’t tell a baby from a dog!” 

The others—Red Avery and Marian 
Cross—laughed. ‘‘Whoever expected to 
see a baby just kicking around?” they 
asked Los. 

Sure enough. 

They had seen many odd things of late 
in their strolls—up, just short of the Jaffy 
girl who always spoke to Red, and to 
whom Red had, sometimes, a mind to 
speak; and down as far as the new, 
colonaded gas-station. A promenade of 
fretted light and shadow all the way. 
They had seen a little, black monkey 
making off with its mistress’ diamond 
necklace, a real hold-up, an _ escaped 
lunatic who claimed to be Julius Caesar, 
a famous elopement. Now, a lone baby. 

Life is like that—always full of surprises. 
Life is like a carpet, too. Some colors 
show up big; some tint in and out. The 
loor-step baby, Los Garrison, Red 
Avery, Marian Cross, and the black-eyed 
Jaffy girl weave a pattern. There is 
Los’s mother—we are coming to her. 

Vine Street laughed at Los Garrison. 
Los had a way of “spotting” new things— 
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birds, rabbits, puppies, kittens; helpless 
scraplings of fate. Especially keen was 
she over babies. She saw a baby a long 
way off, shining in splendor. Marian and 
Red had passed Giffords’ step with an 
amused glance at its clamoring occupant, 
but Los winged a question all around for 
something that should be on guard. Per- 
haps the mother had run to the corner 
grocery and been surprised by a speeding 
auto. 

The baby—now they were sure it was 
a baby—had been on that solitary door- 
step fully an hour. 

At Los’s suggestion they turned back 
and sat down to wait. It was early. 
Even Larry-fat, the biggest policeman in 
his precinct, hadn’t begun to trundle him- 
self about yet. Los glimpsed her mother 





Red Avery’s gaze went soberly around the 
door-step baby. He wanted to cry # 
mother followed him out and said he 


over there on the porch, embroidering by 
the half-light, watching that she and Red 
didn’t “spoon.” Los stiffened. She had 
found the baby’s bottle and, of course, & 
held the bottler while it finished its suppe. & 
The “bottler” was not clean. Los said i 
nobody came, she was going to take tt 
home for a scrub. 

“Why not let me scrub him?” teased 
Marian. 

“Is it a him?” Los eyed the foundlings 
bold chin. “I like boy-babies. You cal 
wool ’em around.” ; 

Los “wooled” the door-step baby, andi 
fastened clutching fingers in her shot 
hair. Los’s bob was not the result # 
fashion, but of measles. In dusky petals 
it blossomed out from her marvelously 
pale, little face. Like purple evening # 
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white room and came back to Los and the 
something. He hardly listened when Los’s 
was not to come back—not for anything 


tinged her big, dove-gray eyes. Los 
didn’t mind having it pulled. 

“Good-nighi!” Marian protested in- 
elegantly. “Come off. You won’t have 
a spear left!’ 

“Quit it!” scolded Red. He got up, tall, 
bareheaded, and pulled the baby away 
from Los. ‘There’s Larry-fat,” he added. 
Oh, Larry.” 

The big policeman rolled forward, 
heavily, like an animated bureau. He 
looked the stray over, gave it into Los’s 
arms, and said they might “search him!” 

hen he and Red peered all round for 
tracks or something. They even  sus- 
pected the vines and stars, and passers-by. 

Larry said, “Betters I take him over 
to the Home on Division.” 

‘Not till I wash him up,” begged Los. 





“T’ll telephone you—maybe. Its mother 
may come. Maybe she’s had an accident.” 

“Or got in jail,” grinned Red. 

“Makes me no difference,’ waved Larry. 

“T-thanks.” Los started right off. 
“Nighty-night,” she told Red over her 
shoulder. “Night, Marian.” 

But Marian tagged along. They found 
Mrs. Garrison on the porch working a 
pink rose in her new lunch cloth. The 
evening was the kind that carries voice, 
but Los’s mother asked crisply, 

“What in the world, Los, have you got 
there?” 

Los explained. Marian explained. They 
all went in. 

Mrs. Garrison, handsomely large, wore 
her immaculately starched blue-and-white 
percale like a uniform. She was a fastid- 
ious housekeeper. ‘Don’t lay that dirty 
child on my davenport,” she told Los. 
“Hold it till I telephone the Home.” 

“Telephone nothing.’ Los showed the 
rare streak of stubbornness her mother 
dreaded. ‘Going to scrub him.” 

“Going to draw straws who keeps him 
two weeks turn about,” teased Marian, 
with inspiration. 

Los hesitated. That was better than 
the Home. Suddenly she was possessed 
not to have the door-step baby in an 
asylum. She let Marian’s assertion stand. 
Mrs. Garrison frowned; first, Red Avery, 
and now—this. She heard the girls 
scampering around in the bathroom, run- 


ning water into the tub. Heard shrieks of 
laughter. The cedar chest slammed. That 
was night’s milk they were getting out of 
the ice-box. Now they seemed to be 
quarreling. 

The harassed woman took her work 
into her daughter’s airy, white bedroom, 
suddenly strange with smudgy, little 
garments. Los was mad. Miss Cross, 
Los said, had drawn the longest straw by 
barefaced cheating. 

“T’d be ashamed,” Mrs. Garrison took 
Marian’s part. ‘‘It’s only for two weeks. 
Maybe it’s all a mistake. Its folks may 

be crazy right now, 
looking for it.” 
She went back 
through the living- 
> room and peered 
across at Giffords’ 
door-step bulking 
dimly among the 
vine shadows. Noth- 
ing signaled. Well, 
maybe the infant 
there in the white 
room—the happen- 
so, diked out in fine, 
hand-worked em- 


wo ¥ broideries she herself 


had wrought a score 

of years before; the 

Nobody-knew-what, 

lolled in the middle 

of Los’s snowy bed, 

pulling on a full, warm bottle 

—was a fortunate incident. 

It would put Red Avery in 

the background. In_ two 

weeks Los might be pur- 

suaded to go to visit her Aunt 

Sarah. Los wasn’t strong. 

The finest, most upstanding 

woman on Vine Street shook 

her head over her daughter’s 

slimness; over the satiny pal- 

lor that showed blue veins 

at wrist and temple. Los wasn’t going 
to kill herself marrying a poor boy. 

Mrs. Garrison wondered, suddenly, 
about the Crosses. “Maybe your folks 
won’t like it, Marian,” she said from the 
white room doorway. “I’m sure they 
won't.” 

“They can like it or lump it,” grimaced 
Marian. “I give them no mind. You 
know that, Mrs. Garrison.” 

Mrs. Garrison did. 

“Cheat!” muttered Los. “I’m going to 
carry him over.” 

“Sure. He’s heavy as lead.”’ 

Los carried the door-stepper five blocks 
and was present at a family row. The 
Crosses—Judge Cross, papery-skinned and 
irritable-tempered, and Susannah Cross 
who wrote clever papers for clubs—said 
ugly things. They said that kind of infant 
around made them feel so unclean that 
they would go away and take baths if it 
stayed. And Marian told them just to 
go on. She reminded them they were 
going, anvway. And if she and the cook 
and the laundress couldn’t do for one cast- 
away baby, the kid could go on as he had, 
caring for himself. 

It was the talk of the town how Marian 
Cross enjoved the publicity of tending a 
door-step baby. Every evening she and 
the “bunch” wheeled Honey-boy, as they 
dubbed him, uptown. Marian didn’t 
hurt herself. No. Dance nights she let 
the job out to (Continued on page 751) 
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This trim tailleur, with jacket tying in front, was seen 
at the races in Paris, and shows the ever-present, flounced 
skirt. Straw and felt conspire to make a smart hat that 
turns up instead of dipping downward as so many do 
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Coats that are slim of line and unbelted 
are being shown, and tassels will play 
an important part in fall fashions 


Paris Forecasts the ~Autumn -Mode, Which Will Be Characterized by 
Straight ines, Brilliant Fabrics, and -—Much Embroidery. 
Hats Will ‘Remain Small and (losely Fitting 


Edited 


UGUST marks the end of summer, 
and the Paris dressmakers have been 


busy deciding the fashions for the 
new season. Goop HOUSEKEEPING, too, has 
been listening for the first hint of what we 
Briefly summed up, there are 
one or two outstanding features to which 
we may look forward this fall. In the 
first place, there is every reason to suppose 
that the straight frock will endure. 
“Women like it and they will have only 
what they like,” one great designer is 
quoted as saying. This remark is signifi 
cant from more than one point of view, 
and it is certainly encouraging to feel 
that women are no longer puppets in the 
hands of fashion, since they demand not 
only charm and beauty, but practicality 
their clothes. 
Whatever the reason, long, - slender 
Cloaks over slim frocks are shown by 


shall wear. 


il) 


Helen 


by 


almost every house in Paris. Jenny’s 


latest models particularly favor this line, 
and her message for the new season might 
“Short 


be interpreted to read skirts, 





K oues 


tassel trimmings, and straight lines.” 

We may expect to see slender, little 
frocks, gay with girdles and saucy tassels 
swinging here and there; long, velvet 
capes falling straight and slim from the 
shoulder, opening in the front over a full- 
length gilet of heavy crépe marocain; 
long, straight cloaks broken by crosswise 
bands of fur and embroidery; and every- 
where the slender silhouette. 

One significant factor that must not be 
disregarded is a restlessness with regard 
to skirts. For the past two seasons they 
have been flat at the back, and if granted 
any fulness at all, it was brought to the 
front. Many of the new models show a 
decided fulness at the back, and it would 
not be surprising if this tendency grew 
more pronounced as time goes on. 

Patou also favors the slender silhou- 


ette, particularly in his coats, which are 
57 
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Suits, Coats 


and Frocks are 


That embroidery is more popular 
than ever is evidenced by this coat 
of blue velvet embroidered in 
red, blue, green, and yellow 


the frock and coat make a complete 
costume, and both we embroidered 


Two outstanding points of the mode 
are seen in the model at center— 
A 


The slim, tunic frock of black velvet 
disdained embroidery and used 
striped faille in underskirt and 
girdle to give a note of contrast 


practically all of one style—the long, slim, 
beltless type that has been growing in favor 
for some time. These coats are undoubt- 
edly youthful and becoming to the major- 
ity of women. The coat at the top of 
page 57 and that in the center of page 59 
show two versions of the slim, beltless 
coat. The first, from Jenny, is designed 
for formal wear and illustrates one of the 
uses she has found for the tassel. The 
second, for sports wear, shows the sleeve 
that is full at the shoulder for greater 
ease and comfort, yet fits the wrist closely. 


The Matter of Sleeves 


Sleeves are undergoing a change, and for 
the moment the .two favored types 
are the very short sleeve that is 
almost negligible, and the long, tight-fitting 
sleeve that follows the line of the arm 
closely. On afternoon dresses and coats, 
the long sleeve is sometimes finished with 
a wide, flaring cuff banded with embroi- 
dery or fur. Long sleeves are also some- 
times seen in evening gowns, and “ne 
of Worth’s loveliest creations is of char- 
treuse-colored Georgette crépe with long 
sleeves that have little wing draperies, 
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Elaborately Embroidered 



















making them appear larger at the top than 
at the bottom, with very graceful effect. 


The Use of Trimming 


Embroidery is still one of the out- 
standing features of fashion. Many of 
the lovely Rodier stuffs, wonderfully 
woven of wool, silk, and metal, carry 
woven or embroidered designs in relief. 
The soft stuffs patterned in a mossy, wool 
relief, and the “confetti” materials of wool 
and silk that are covered wholly or partially 
with closely-placed buttons of wool—all 
tend toward the trimmed idea, even 
though their nature precludes any trim- 
ming but themselves. One of the most 
popular embroideries used on plain mate- 
rials is a fine chainstitch in the cashmere or 
Eastern patterns, and Lucien Lelong uses 
a great deal of chenille embroidery. 

On evening dresses we find many 
beads, and there is a perfect rage for 
rhinestones. Some of the _ rhinestone- 
embroidered dresses are embroidered all 
over, but one sees many smart models 
of satin that are finished with a rhine- 
stone girdle only, or trimmed with drap- 
ery caught by a great, rhinestone buckle. 


In general, there is a move toward 
trimming of some sort about the hips, 
particularly in evening dresses, where one 
finds wide girdles forming a sort of over- 
skirt ending in odd loops, or being held 
in some fashion with loop ends oddly 
disposed, not altogether as a frank bow, 
but as part of the decoration of the gown. 


Materials and Colors 


Shiny weaves will be one of the out- 
standing features of the new materials. 
For afternoon and evening dresses, soft 
crépe satins will be worn extensively. 
In Paris, black satin afternoon gowns, 
sometimes embroidered, are especially 
popular. For the evening, metallic em- 
broideries and chiffons and crépes pat- 
terned in gold or silver are very lovely. 
Lace will be as popular as ever, particularly 
a bright gold lace for formal wear and black 
lace for dinner gowns. Black lace is one 
of Jenny’s favorites for making the straight 
dinner frocks in which she so delights. 

There is a hint that it will be a blue 
winter, blue with all the brilliance of 
turquoise or the soft radiance of a summer 
sky. This is true for both day and evening, 
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though the more brilliant tones will prob- 
ably be reserved for evening. In the day- 
time, the choice will be French blue, or 
navy blue—a color which the French 
woman has just learned to appreciate. 
Téte de négre, and all the other shades of 
brown worn during the past season will still 
be popular, as will the deep, warm grays. 





Small Hats Remain Popular 


Women have grown so attached to the 
smart, close-fitting cloche that they are 
loath to give it up. One innovation that 
1s apparent in hats for afternoon wear is a 
tendency of the trimming to drape toward 
the shoulder. This trimming sometimes 
takes the form of a dashing ribbon bow, 
or of ostrich leaves. Hand in hand with 
the revival of the vogue for shiny materials 
is the fashion of velvet and satin hats, 
which will replace to some extent the felt 
and crépe hats of the past season. Em- 
broidery will also appear on many of the 
new models for autumn wear. 

When we stop to think that in August 
Wwe are able to take a peep at what we 
shall wear in midwinter, it makes us realize 
just what an enormous amount of thought 


and planning goes into women’s fashions. 
Experts all over the world have been at 
work since spring, working out the ideas 
which we are now able to present to you. 
The woman who plans her wardrobe early 
can do it with the certainty that she will 
not make a mistake in line. Every day, 
women are learning the value of planning 
systematically instead of buying in a hap- 
hazard way with no care for the ensemble. 


The Color Scheme of the Costume 


One of the secrets of being well-dressed 
at a minimum of cost is to preserve a 
certain unity in the choice of colors—that 
is, carry the same color scheme through- 
out the wardrobe. Shoes and stockings, 
for instance, are one of the most important 
items of the wardrobe, and much expense 
and worry can be avoided if one knows 
that they are interchangeable throughout 
the wardrobe. For example, if brown is 
one’s choice—and for day wear it is likely 
to be, this season—all the accessories of 
the toilet—hats, bag, gloves, as well as 
shoes and stockings—can be worn with 
different frocks with complete success. 
There are a thousand different shades of 


The Tailored 
Sleeve is Decidedly 


The frock at left, of turquoise 
green moiré, lays claim to distinc- 
tion by a panel in tiered effect 
and a collar of crisp organdy 


\ If the material is not plaided, the 

Parisienne gives that effect by 
stitching, which resembles galon, 
as in this alpaca top-coat 


One of the smartest frocks seen 
recently at the races in Paris was 
one of fine black rep, with a new 
variation of the flounced skirt 


beige, and taupe, and brown that blend 
into each other with delightful effect. 


To Vary the Scheme 


If one wants a variation of color, one 
can choose a blue or a green with which 
these accessories would be equally happy. 
On the other hand, to introduce a black 
dress or any shade of rose or red would 
be needlessly extravagant, because not a 
single one of these things would go with 
them successfully. 

In winter the choice of color is most 
often dictated by the color of one’s fur 
coat. A gray squirrel coat is most 
attractive when worn with black, gray, 
blue, green, or red, and the shoes would 
invariably be black or gray, or a combina- 
tion of both shades. 

Shoes and stockings are perhaps the 
most important of the accessories for the 
toilet. Every season brings novelties in 
both color and design, but the well- 
dressed woman will observe a certain 
conservatism. Colored heels, colored 
shoes, and a superfluity of ornament are 
all to be avoided, as are all novelties 
destined for the passing moment only. 


Long and Close-Fitting 
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In the 
NO ew York Shops 


CTyO YOU realize that in Goop HousekeEepinc Shopping 
Service you have a personal representative, one who will 
have the best from the New York Shops brought directly 

to your door? From the selection made each month by this 

representative, you may purchase whatever you need and have 
it sent directly to you without loss of time or effort. Are you 
availing yourself of this service? Have you discovered what you 
may save in time and money by letting us solve your problems? 

If you have not used our service, why not begin now? To 

purchase any of the articles shown on these two pages, write 

a letter stating what you wish, size, and color, and enclose 

check or money-order. Goop HousEekEEPING Shopping Service 


Imported felt hat (above) in gray, 
tan, blue, $8.75. Iceland wool 
scarf, white with yellow, black, or 
lavender; or tan with rose or blue 
plaid, $8.50. Novel rain or sun 
parasol, with removable strap, $10 


An excellent value is this printed 
voile dre frimmed with Valen 
ciennes lace, with girdle of ribbon 
in contrasting color. In sizes 1 
to 20, with blue, green, or rose the 
predominating color, it is only $6.95 


! 


A frock that will find many uses in 
the midsummer wardrobe is the one 
at right, of fiber silk, with girdle 
and piping of contrasting color. 
Sizes 14 lo 20, in brown, orchid, 
kenna, tan, navy, or white, $14.50 


Made of pure linen, with bands 
embroidered in a contrasting color, 
the one-piece frock at extreme right 
is very smart. It comes in sizes 
14 to 20, and in blue, pink, tan, 
orchid, or rust-color, for $8.05 





The 


College Girl’s 
Out fit 


el, ial 
POSED BY DORIS GREEN 


HE GIRL whois planning her 

college outfit will find some of 

the most essential clothes in 
these models that we have selected 
for her. The separate skirt with 
overblouse may be worn with equal 
ease for sports or for classes. Sports 
clothes, in fact, are worn the greater 
part of the college day, and it is well 
to provide an ample supply of 
sweaters, skirts, blouses, and knitted 
frocks. In the plaid suit, which may 
also be had in navy blue twill cord, 
one may meet with equanimity all 
the demands of traveling and week- 
end trips. At other times, a smart 


twill dress may be worn. Two 
evening frocks are usually re- 
quired, but the one shown 
here may be used with equal 
success for formal or informal 
affairs: Finally, a topcoat 
must be included and the one 
we have selected is of excel- 
lent value and style. With 
these clothes as a foundation, 
the college wardrobe may be 
easily amplified by sports 
clothes left from the summer, 
one or two smart hats and 
overblouses, as well as the 
smaller accessories which add 
so greatly to individuality. 


Trimly smart for traveling is a suit 
of imported plaid, in beige or brown, 
with one-button sack coat and wrap- 
around skirt. It comes also in navy 
twill cord, and both suits are warmly 
interlined. In sizes 14 to 20, $45 


A blouse for classes, or for sports, 
is of navy, tan, or gray jersey, with 
white linen collar and cuffs. In 
sizes 34 to 40, or 16 to 20 years, 

7.50. Smart, wrap-around skirt of 
plaid velour, tan or gray, $15.50 


For evening wear, yet simple enough 
for informal affairs, is this dress of 
crinkled chiffon, with chain-stitched 
design on yoke and sleeves, and tucks 
on skirtalsochain-stitched. In blue, 
rose,a pricot,or green,14 to 20,$ 30.75 


Twill dress, at extreme left, trimmed 
with fine tucks and ribbon in two 
tones, sizes 14 to 18, in navy blue 
only, $25. Light woolen topcoat, 
in tan only, sizes 14 lo 20, or 36 to 
44, fully lined with silk, $10.75 
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How to Make a Smart Maternity Frock 


By 


Leure 4: 


Baldt, A. 


M. 


Asst. Professor of Household Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 


HIS month the lesson describes the 
making of a smart, yet comfortable, 
maternity dress. The lines of the 
design, as shown in the sketch, are very 
adaptable to a dress of this kind, and 
there are various ways in which the design 
may be carried out, each of which would 
make its appeal for practicality, attractive- 
ness, and suitability to particular occasions. 

The choice of materials of which the 
dress should be made is, of course, of 
primary importance. One must choose 
soft, pliable materials, yet those of a kind 
that will lend themselves to folds or 
plaits. Fortunately there are both silk 
and woolen materials which are suitable 
for this particular design, therefore one 
may be warmly or coolly clad, whichever 
the season may demand. 

Of the silk materials, crépe de Chine 
and Roma crépe suggest themselves for 
warm days, and Canton crépe, satin 
Canton, and dull-finished crépe meteor 
for cooler days. Wool batiste, challis, 
and nun’s veiling would be suitable woolens 
from which to select. Challis, which is 
quite a close weave, is very warm, but 
light in weight, and may be_had in plain 
colors. Wool batiste and nun’s veiling 
are more open weaves and a little lighter 
in weight than challis. All three fabrics 


press well, therefore would hold their 
plaits indefinitely. Another advantage is 
that they may be cleaned satisfactorily. 


Combination of Materials 


Combination of materials might also be 
attractive in this dress, especially for 
afternoon or evening wear. For instance, 
the body of the dress might be made of 
silk and the plaiting and sleeves of crépe 
Georgette, chiffon, chiffon cloth, or mar- 
quisette. Or the dress might be made 
entirely of Georgette crépe if one intended 
to wear it only for social affairs. 

The girdle may be made of the material 
of the dress, or of soft silk in the same 


The plaited collar may be trimmed with rows of 
stitching. Heavy thread in bobbin and fine on 
top gives the effect shown in Fig. 4. Fig. 5 
shows stitching done on a one-thriad machine 
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color. <A girdle of the material would be 
more generally preferred, except in the 
woolens, because it would make no notice- 
able break at the waist-line. The edges of 


Fig. 3 


Three types of sleeves to be used with this dress 
are shown above. Patterns for the dress may 
be ordered in sizes 34, 36, 38, or 4o at 60c 
each. Good Hovsekeeping Pattern Service 


Pasting 


a 
Pees 


the girdle should have a picot finish, 
For the wool dress, it would be better to 
use a narrow, or string, girdle of the 
material, or silk of the color of the dress 
if a draped girdle is desired. 

The bateau (or boat) neck-line is be- 
coming to most women. It may be 
finished with a simple binding, or for 
general wear, with a finely plaited collar 
of crépe Georgette or chiffon cloth of 
creamy white or écru color. Sometimes 
it is well to introduce a line of stitching in 
color above the edge of these little collars 
to break the strong line of contrast. 

The tiny vestee may or may not be 
used, according to whether or not a silk 
slip or lining of the color of the dress is 
worn. The plaited panels should be 
finished witha picot or a bound edge. 


The Pattern 


The pattern for this dress is cut in 
twelve pieces, as follows: two waist sec- 
tions; two sleeves; two skirt sections; a 
vest; a girdle; two strips for plaited panels 
for waist and skirt (front and _ back), 
a plaited collar, and band for elastic. 

The front waist section has a dart 
which takes care of some of the extra 
fulness thrown in to allow for the develop- 
mtnt of the figure. The front skirt 
section is wider than the waist section 
after the dart is taken up, but this extra 
fulness may be adjusted at the hip and 
under the plaited panels, to be let out when 
it becomes necessary to open the dart in 
the waist. The front skirt section also 
has an extension at the top, which can be 
let down when necessary to adjust to the 
figure. A waist lining may be cut from 
the waist pattern and finished with a 
bodice top on the line indicated in the 
pattern. If desired, a skirt lining may 
be added to the waist lining to make a slip. 
In this case, join the two sections as the 
waist and skirt of the dress are joined, 
using elastic. (Continued on page 137) 


The sketch above shows how the skirt and waist 
are joined, and placing a casing for the eas- 
tic. By following this method, the skirt may 
easily be adjusted when more length is need 
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“ HAT an adorable frock!” 
W “Ves, dear, but entirely too old 
for a girl of your age.” 
This conversation attracted my attention 
the other day as I stood near the partici- 
ants, who were apparently mother and 
daughter and, like myself, were interested 
in a particularly pretty dress in a show 
case. I knew by the girl’s appearance and 


The evening 
dress is from 
Stern Brothers; 
the school dress 
from Franklin 
Simon & Co. 
Georgette crépe 
makes the lovely 
evening frock; 
the school dress 
is of twill. A 
wool crépe skirt 
is worn with a 
crépe de Chine 
overblouse, while 
the afternoon 
frock may be 
made of soft silk 


monly called “the awkward age.” I for 
one, do not believe in a girl’s awkward age 
but—I do believe that a host of mothers 
are awkward about dressing their daugh- 
ters. There is just one reason for this mis- 
take: both age and size are not always 
taken into consideration. If a girl is tall 
and well-developed at fifteen years of age, 
don’t try to dress her too young. She 
will not look younger, but will look awk- 
ward. A gradual change is better, instead 


expression that she was at what is com- 
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Selecting the Schooltime Wardrobe 
By Edith May Gardner 














































of jumping from children to grown-ups. 
We always have with us the girl who 
loves to be extreme. The girl who wore 
her new dresses to her knees when Dame 
Fashion decreed short skirts, must have her 
new one trailing in the mud at different 
points now that long skirts are the thing. 
Don’t be this type, girls, but remember 
that it takes the finest minds and the best- 
balanced people to be moderate in all 
things, so show this in your clothes. 


The School Outfit 


This month, I am going to help you 
select the clothes you will need to pack 
in your trunk when starting back to 
school. Most of the best boarding schools 
limit the wardrobe, therefore it must be 
chosen wisely and well. Some schools 
have a definite design for the school dress 
and call it a uniform; others require only 
that it be very plain of design. 

You will need also, a tailored suit and a 
separate skirt, with an attractive over- 
blouse or two to wear with them, a pretty 
afternoon frock of crépe de Chine or flat 
crépe, and a party dress or evening gown. 

The coat question should receive careful 
attention. There must be the all-round- 
wear top-coat of light-weight, but warm, 
English homespun or tweed. Be sure also 
to select one that is cravenetted, so that 










it is moisture-resisting, obviating the use 
of an umbrella except for a drenching rain. 
There must be stout walking shoes as 
well, that will resist a fair amount of damp- 
ness. Oxfordsasaruleare permissible with 
woolen stockings and arctics, or Russian 
boots, for the really stormy weather. You 
will need, also, semi-dress pumps in two 
tones for the silk frock, an extra pair of 
low-heeled, patent leather pumps for a 






The suit, top- 
coat, platted 
skirt, and the 
overblouse worn 
with it, all come 
from B. Altman 
& Company. 
The suit for trav- 
eling or sports is 
made of im ported, 
plaid material 
and bound with 
leather. Patterns 
for the bloomers 
and middy may 
be purchased at 
30c each. Good 
Housekeeping 
Pattern Service 

























change, and evening slippers in one of the 
brocaded metal fabrics, with not too high 
heels: Don’t forget the comfy slippers. 

The lingerie should be of handkerchief 
linen or nainsook, as laundering is an im- 
portant question in all schools; silk under- 
wear is seldom allowed. 

For gymnasium wear you will like the 
bloomers and middy illustrated here. 
You may make these yourself, using the 
pattern which was made especially for you. 








HATS AND COATS SHOWN 
IN YOUR LOCAL SHOPS 


ITH summer at its 
height, and summer 
sports and activities 


determining what we shall 
wear now, our thoughts still 
stray to what the autumn 
will bring forth. What coats 
will be worn, whether they will 
continue slim and_ straight 
in line or show a flare, and 
what materials will be used 
all are questions that actively 
engage the minds of women 
who are looking forward to 
their fall wardrobes. Hats, 
too, must be thought about, 
and selected with due regard to 
what will be worn, as well as 
the question of becomingness. 
In general, coats adhere to 
the slim silhouette and are 
usually of the wrap-around 
type. Sports and traveling 
coats, as shown on this 
page, may be belted or un- 
belted, and of plain or 
plaided material. Fabrics 
seem to be the determining 
feature of fall coats, and 
the more dressy coats are 
often ornamented with bands 
of contrasting material in 
the same color, or with nar- 
row braid, or stitching. 
Thereseems to beatendency 
toward the wearing of small 


Belted sports coat, silk-lined, plain 

or over-plaided, about $50—or 

more, according to materials used 
64 


HART SCHAFFNER 
AND MARX 


MISS 
MANUATTAN 


Canton crépe hat with two-toned, 
braided brim, about $22. Suéde 
hat faced with kid, about $22 


hats, with the brim turned up 
from the face, or even witha 
side roll. Yet the large hat 
is not neglected, and some 
very intriguing models are 
being shown in the larger 
shapes. An interesting note 
is the use of contrasting em- 
broidery as trimming on hats. 
The hat shown at right at the 
bottom of the opposite page is 
an example of this. It is made 
of duvetyn (which will be 
much used for hats this fall), 
and embroidered with wooden 
beads and ribbon in contrast- 
ing color. Velvet and suéde 
will also be used, and bright 
colors will probably predom- 
inate in the fall hats. 

All the models on these two 
pages were selected as repre- 
sentative of merchandise sold 
under these trade-marks. You 
may buy them with the assur- 
ance that you are securing the 
best in workmanship, mate- 
rial, and style. If you are 
interested in the particular 
models shown here, and your 
own shops do not have 
them, write us for the name 
of a dealer in your locality 
who does carry them. Ad 
dress Goop HovusEKEEPING 
National Shopping Service. 


Smart topcoat of all-wool, English 
coating. In gray, brown, or brows 
plaided with tan, about $2975 
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English 
, brown 
$29.75 
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SHOPPING 
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Stitched duvelyn hat (below) trimmed 
with wide, moiré ribbon, in brown, 
navy, henna, or black, about $18 


PRINTZESS 


A coat that will serve for colder days 
is the one above, with fur collar and 


cuffs and banded effect. 


About $125 


Felt hat (below) bound with grosgrain 
ribbon; black with copen, tan with 
black, sand with brown, about $75 


PHIPPS 


BLUEBIRD 


FOR YOU 


THE FACT THAT 
THESE MODELS BEAR 
TRADE-MARKED 
NAMES ASSURES YOU 
OF THEIR STYLE, 
FIT, AND RELIA- 
BILITY. THE MANU- 
FACTURERS WHO ‘SO 
IDENTIFY THEIR MER- 
CHANDISE STAND 
BACK OF IT SO THAT 
YOU MAY FEEL PER- 
FECT CONFIDENCE IN 
BUYING IT. LOOK 
FOR THESE TRADE- 
MARKS IN YOUR 
LOCAL SHOPS AND 
BE ASSURED OF THE 
UTMOST IN VALUE 


BLUEBIRD HAT 
MISS MANHATTAN COAT 


Coal made cf a soft, bolivia-like fab- 
ric, gray or tan, about $57.50. Velvet 
hat with straw flowers, about $18 


Duvetyn hat embroidered with wooden 
beads and ribbon, tan, gray, navy, 
brown, black, or purple, about $20 


PHIPPS 











cAnne Orr’s 


Three examples of the new Mosaic 
or Inlay Crochet are shown here. 
While this crochet permits the 
use of all sorts of beautiful colors, 
yet it is simply done and very 
rapidly gains wonderful effects, 
as most of it is arranged for coarse 
threads. The centerpiece, in old 
rose and white, has a design of 
baskets of flowers. Working pat- 
terns and directions for making 
this centerpiece come in Pamphlet 
No. 3002, which also includes pat- 
terns and directions for making the 
insertion and Dutch chair back, 25¢ 


HIS month I am inau- 
gurating a new plan for 
this department, that is, 

giving on the Needlework Page 
full directions for making one of 
the articles illustrated. The 
directions given this month are 
in pamphlet form, as well, so 
that if any one should wish to 
have them at some future time, 
the pamphlet, No. 3001, may be 
ordered for fifteen cents. 

The centerpiece and doily 
illustrated here show a new and 
dainty stitch that could be used 
for a buffet set or a luncheon 
set. To work the design, you 
must h: ve No. 30 Crochet Cot- 
ton and a No. 1o hook. Turna 
hem \ inch wide in the linen 
doilies, cover the hem with s 
st close together all around. 

1st Row: ch 9, 1d tr in same 
st where you started, *1 d tr 
in sth s st, ch 4, 1 d tr in same 
st, repeat from *. 

2nd Row: start in d tr, ch 9, 
1 d tr in same st, *1 d tr over 
next d tr, ch 4, 1 d tr in same 


st, then repeat this row from * 
66 
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A simple insertion in 
the Mosaic crochet is 
shown at left. It may 
be made fora towel 
insertion, for the end 
of a runner, or with 
points and tassels. as 
shown here, for a porch 
chair back. Pam- 
phlet No. 3002, 25¢ 














































New Method of Making 
«Mosaic Or hn (rochet 


Also done in the new Mosaic crochet, 
the Dutch chair back, below, has q 
Dutch scene worked in white and 
Delft blue. Directions and working 
patterns for this are contained in 
Pamphlet No. 3002, which includes 
patterns and directions for making 
the centerpiece and insertion showy 
here, for 25c. In the next few 
months, this method will be shown 
using several colors, for after making 
one piece you will know the sim- 
plicity of the method and will-want 
to try designs using several colors, 
Write us what you want to make 







































3rd Row: *1 tr ind tr, 1tr 
in next d tr, 4 tr in ch 4, repeat 
this row from *. 

4th Row: *1 s st in each of 
18 tr, turn, ch 8, 1 sl st, sth 
tr, turn, 10 s st in ch 8, 1 sst 
in next 2 tr, turn, ch 6, 1 sl st 
in center of 10 s st, ch 6, rl 
st in 2nd s st, turn, 8 s st 
in ch 6, ch 2, 8 s st in next 
ch 6, 1 s st in each next 2 tr, 
turn, ch 10, 2 tr in ch 2, ch 2, 
2 tr in same ch, ch 10. 1slst 
in 2nd tr, turn, 12 s st in ch 
10, ch 2, 3 tr in ch 2, ch 2, 
3 tr in same ch, ch 2, 12's st 
in ch 10, 1 s st in each next 6 
tr, ch 2, repeat from *. 

sth Row: start in ch 2 that 
is midway between 2 scallops, 

ch 0, catch in 4th st from hook 
to make a p, ch 3, 1 tr in same 
ch 2, 1 tr.in 3rd s st, * ch 6, 
catch in 4th st from hook, to 
form a p, ch 2, 1 tr in 4thsst 
on scallop, repeat from * 

To order any of the patterns 
mentioned on these two pages, 
send check or money-order t0 
Anne Orr, Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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tions 
cover 
Color 


An entirely new latling stitch is used 
for the centerpiece (or pillow top) at 
right. Pamphlet No. 3004, tatling 
directions with working pattern and 
directions for the cross-stitching, 15¢ 
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Pattern No. 3005; 30c, 8 baskets to 
make the scarf (left) and bedspread to 
match. Pamphlet No. 3001, 15¢, 
patterns and directions for the cross- 
stitched scarf and directions for edgings 


The girl who is going to college will like this darning bag, with a bold design worked in heavy, rope embroidery 
Hot-Iron Transfer Pattern No. 3007 includes 6 patterns (in yellow) to 
use on the darning bag as well as on a pillow and couch cover to match, with full directions for making, 25¢ 


thread, and two separate pockets. 


There is a great variety of 
needlework this month, to 
give every one an oppor- 
tunity to do what she likes 
best. The college girl will 
find suggestions for attrac- 
tive and easily worked 
pieces for her room; the 
bridge lover, a new mono- 
gram combining the card 
insignias; and the Mah- 
Jongg devotee, an interest- 
ing table cover. There are 
linens for the house, too, 
and the woman who likes 
to give an added touch of 
color and daintiness to her 
pantry shelves will find the 


Pamphlet No. 3003, working pattern and direc- 
tons for making the pillow (above) and a couch 
cover to match, in foreign cross-stitch of one 
color, effective for a college girl’s room, 20¢ 


Hot-Iron Transfer Pattern No. 3006 for 
the bridge table cover (in yellow) and 
pamphlet with working pattern and di- 
rections for the Mah-Jongg cover, 25¢ 


monograms and designs 
below particularly desir- 
able. The . square-mesh 
material on which the 
cross-stitched designs are 
worked may also be used 
effectively for bands to hold 
the bride’s linens. It comes 
in two different widths 
and may be purchased 
for about 25c a yard for the 
234 in. width, or about 30c 
a yard for the 4 in. width. 
Address orders for this ma- 
terial to Good Housekeep- 
ing Shopping Service; for 
patterns, to Anne Orr, 
Goop HovuSEKEEPING 


AEGEAN AN ANRNENEE 


Printed patterns for all the alphabels, mono- 
grams, and different cross-stitched designs shown 
on the bands for pantry shelves (above) come 
in a set of four sheets, printed in blue, for 25¢ 
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The Alaskan 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


illustrated by Walt 


power John Graham was not afraid 

to overstep all law and order, and 
that he believed Holt would shelter Mary 
Standish from injury and death, there 
could no longer be a doubt after the first 
few swift moments following Sokwenna’s 
rifle-shots from the attic window. 

Through the window of the lower room, 
barricaded by the cautious, old warrior 
until its aperture was not, more than eight 
inches square, Alan thrust his rifle as the 
crash of gun-fire broke the gray and 
thickening mist of night. He could hear 
the thud and hiss of bullets; he heard them 
singing like angry bees as they passed with 
the swiftness of chain-lightning over the 
cabin roof, and their patter against the 
log walls was like the hollow drumming of 
knuckles against a ripe water melon. 

There was something fascinating and 
almost gentle about that last sound. It 
did not seem that the horror of death 
was riding with it, and Alan lost all sense 
of fear as he stared in the direction from 
which the firing came, trying to make out 
shadows at which to shoot. Here and 
there he saw dim, white streaks, and at 
these he fired as fast as he could throw 
cartridges into the chamber and pull the 
trigger. Then he crouched down with 
the empty gun. It was Mary Standish 
who held out a freshly loaded weapon to 
him.’ Her face was waxen in its deathly 
pallor. Her eyes, staring at him so 
strangely, never for an instant leaving his 
face, were lustrous with the agony of fear 
that flamed in their depths. She was not 
afraid for herself. It was for him. His 
name was on her lips, a whisper unspoken, 
a breathless prayer, and in that instant a 
bullet sped through the opening in front 
of which he had stood a moment before, a 
hissing, writhing serpent of death that 
struck something behind them in its 
venomous wrath. With a cry she flung 
up her arms about his bent head. 

“My God, they will kill you if you stand 
there!” she moaned. ‘Give me up tothem, 
Alan. If you love me—give me up!” 

A sudden spurt of white dust shot out 
into the dim candle-glow, and then another, 
so near Nawadlook that his blood went 
cold. Bullets were finding their way 
through. the moss and earth chinking 
between the logs of the cabin. His arms 
closed in a fierce embrace about the girl’s 
slim body, and before she could realize 
what was happening, he leaped to the 
trap with her and almost flung her into 
its protection. Then he forced Nawad- 
look down beside her, and after them he 
thrust Ps the empty gun and the apron 


HAT in the lust and passion of his 
designs and the arrogance of his 


with its weight of cartridges. His face 
was demoniac in its command. 

“Tf you don’t stay there, I’ll open the 
door and go outside to fight! Do you 
understand? Stay there!” 

His clenched fist was in their faces, his 
voice almost a shout. He saw another 
white spurt of dust; the bullet crashed in 
tinware, and following the crash came a 
shriek from Keok' in the attic. 

In that upper gloom Sokwenna’s gun 
had fallen with a clatter. The old warrior 
bent himself over, nearly double, and with 
his two withered hands was clutching his 
stomach. He was on his knees, and his 
breath suddenly came in a panting, gasp- 
ing cry. Then he straightened slowly, 
and said something reassuring to Keok, 
and faced the window again with the gun 
which she had loaded for him. 

The scream was scarcely gone from 
Keok’s lips when Alan was at the top of 
the ladder, calling her. She came to him 
through the stark blackness of the room, 
sobbing that Sokwenna was hit; and Alan 
reached out and seized her, and dragged 
her down, and placed her with Nawadlook 
and Mary Standish. 

From them he turned to the window, 
and his soul cried out madly for the power 
to see, to kill, to avenge. As if in answer 
to this prayer for light and vision he saw 
his cabin strangely illumined; dancing, 
yellow radiance silhouetted the windows, 
and a stream of it billowed out through an 
open door into the night. It was so 
bright he could see the rain-mist, scarcely 
heavier than a dense, slowly descending fog, 
a wet blanket of vapor moistening the 
earth. His heart jumped as with each 
second the blaze of light increased. They 
had set fire to his cabin. They were no 
longer white men, but savages. 

He was terribly cool, even as his heart 
throbbed so violently. He watched with 
the eyes of a deadly hunter wide-open 
over his rifle-barrel. Sokwenna was still. 
Probably he was dead. Keok was sobbing 
in the cellar-pit. Then he saw a shape 
growing in the illumination, three or four 
of them, moving, alive. He waited until 
they were clearer, and he knew what they 
were thinking—that the bullet-riddled 
cabin had lost its power to fight. He 
prayed God it was Graham he was aiming 
at, and fired. The figure went down, 
sank into the earth as a dead man falls. 
Steadily he fired at the others—one, two, 
three, four—and two out of the four he 
hit, and the exultant thought flashed upon 
him that it was good shooting under the 
circumstances. 

He sprang back for another gun, and 
it was Mary who was waiting for him, 


Louderback 


head and shoulders out of the cellar-pit, 
the rifle in her hands. She was sobbing 
as she looked straight at him, yet without 
moisture or tears in her eyes. : 

“Keep down!” he warned. “Keep down 
below the floor!” 

He guessed what was coming. He had 
shown his enemies that life still existed 
in the cabin, life with death in its hands, 
and now—from the shelter of the ‘other 
cabins, from the darkness, from beyond 
the light of his flaming home, the rifle fire 
continued to grow uniil it filled the night 
with a horrible din. He flung himself 
face down upon the floor, so that the lower 
log of the building protected him. No 
living thing could have stood up against 
what was happening in these moments. 
Bullets tore through the windows and 
between the moss-chinked logs, crashing 
against metal and glass and _tinware; 
one of the candles sputtered and went out, 
and in this hell Alan heard a cry and saw 
Mary. Standish coming out of the cellar- 
pit toward him. He had flung himself 
down quickly, and she thought he was 
hit! He shrieked at her, and his heart 
froze with horror as he saw a heavy tress 
of her hair drop to the floor as she stood 
there in that frightful moment, white-and 
glorious in the face of the gun-fire. Before 
she could move another step, he was at her 
side, and with her in his arms leaped into 
the pit. A bullet sang over them. ‘He 
crushed her so close that for a breath or 
two life seemed to leave her body. 

A sudden draft of cool air struck ‘his 
face. He missed Nawadlook. In_ the 
deeper gloom farther under the floor he 
heard her moving, and saw a faint square 
of light. She was creeping back. Her 
hand touched his arm. 

“We can get away—there!”’ she cried 
in a low voice. “I have opened the little 
door. We can crawl through it and into 
the ravine.” 

Her words and the square of light were 
an inspiration. He had not dreamed that 
Graham would turn the cabin into a death- 
hole, and Nawadlook’s words filled him 
with a sudden, thrilling hope. The rifle 
fire was dying away again as he gave 
voice to his plan in sharp, swift words. 
He would hold the cabin. As long as he 
was there Graham and his men would not 
dare to rush it. At least they would 
hesitate a considerable time before doing 
that. And meanwhile the girls could steal 
down into the ravine. There was no one 
on that side to intercept them, and both 
Keok and Nawadlook were well acquaint 
with the trails into the mountains. It 
would mean safety for them. He woul 
remain in the cabin, and fight, until 
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1 “Give Me a 


Say six million under-privileged boys 
boys are not just the street gamins of 


little towns 


and cities all over this 


If you want to Anow more about 


disintegrate criminal justice.” 

This, in the opinion of these 
learned jurists, is the crux of the 
whole situation. Prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of small 
firearms; educate the people in 
respect for law; hasten the 
operation of criminal justice 
“‘by electing the best and most 
capable public servants’—all 
well and good. But in any 
event and by all means hasten 
criminal justice. That is the 
test. There lies the solution. 
“The conclusion of the commit- 
tee,” we are told, “‘is that it is 
not even necessary to wait for 
new laws to destroy the crimi- 
nal classes, but that the courts 
should be made to enforce, 
honestly and fearlessly, the laws 
-we now have.” 

At the time this report was 
being prepared, a boy named 
Edwin Steffen appeared at the 
White House with a petition. 
With him were five other boys, 
representing about a hundred 
and fifty thousand members of 
the Boys’ Club Federation 


Strange as it may seem, this boy is being given 
more chances than the little fellow opposite 


SHORT time ago, the American 
Bar Association appointed a com- 
mittee of its members to investi- 
gate the rapid increase in crime 
throughout the country—the so-called 
“crime-wave.” The report of this com- 
mittee has recently been published. ‘The 
only candid way to deal with the evidence,” 
it says, “is to admit that the situation in 
the United States, so far as crimes of 
violence is concerned, is worse than that in 
any other civilized country”; and “the fur- 
ther admission is frankly made that there 
Is also less respect for the law here than in 
any other great nation.” 
_ We are assured, on this high author- 
ity, that there is “no doubt of the fact 
stated.” The conclusion is sound. 
Disrespect for law “reaches up to the 
ighest stations in society and extends 
down to the lowest”; and “it is also 
true that the jury, drawn from such 
society, has the ultimate power to pass 
upon criminals, and that these perni- 
cious influences, if unchecked, will 


PHOTOS BY LEWIS W. HINE. 


By C. iE 
Executive Secretary of the 


throughout the country; and the petition, 
signed by many thousand names of 
‘junior citizens, pledged to honor our 
flag, obey our constitution and laws, 
and respect those holding representative 
authority,” invited President Harding to 
become Honorary President of the Federa- 
tion. Now, in contrast with the age-old 
plan of “destroying criminals by legisla- 
tion’”—the program which, in spite of its 
advocacy in high quarters and its accep- 
tance even today by the general public 
has been tried unsuccessfully for genera- 
tions—these boys represented another 
idea, the modern idea; namely, of reduc- 
ing crime by preventing it, by beginning 
at the source. I shall ask you to judge, in 
this article, which is the better way. 
The boys who presented this petition 
to the President, and those they repre- 
sented, are largely of the kind called 
“under-privileged.” This term carries 
with it no disrespect. The American 
standard of privilege for boyhood should be 


The term “under-privileged,” as applied to American boys, carries with it 
no disrespect; it does not imply that they are poor or vicious or ill-born 





for a rifle aimed from Sokwenna’s cabin. 
He saw who it was then, and drew in his 
rifle and watched the unexpected ma- 
neuver in amazement. The man was Ross- 
land. In spite of the dramatic tenseness 
of the moment Alan could not repress the 
grim smile that came to his lips. Rossland 
was a man of illogical resource, he medi- 
tated. Only a short time ago he had fled 
ignominiously through fear of personal 
violence, while now, with a courage that 
could not fail to rouse admiration, he was 
exposing himself to a swift and sudden 
death, protected only by the symbol of 
truce over his head. That he owed this 
symbol either regard or honor did not for 
an instant possess Alan. A murderer 
held it, a man even more vile than a 
murderer if such a creature existed on 
earth, and for such a man death was a 
righteous end. Only Rossland’s nerve, 
and what he might have to say, held back 


the vengeance within reach of Alan’s hand. 
He waited, and Rossland again advanced 
and did not stop until he was within a 


hundred feet of the cabin. A sudden dis- 
turbing thought flashed upon Alan as he 
heard his name called. He had seen no 
other figures, no other shadows beyond 
Rossland, and the burning cabin now 
clearly illumined the windows of Sok- 
wenna’s place. Was it conceivable that 
Rossland was merely a lure, and the instant 
he exposed himself in a parley a score of 
hidden rifles would reveal their treachery? 
He shuddered and held himself below the 
opening of the window. Graham and his 
men were more than capable of such a 
crime. 

Rossland’s voice rose above the crackle 
and roar of the burning cabin. ‘Alan 
Holt! Are you there?” 

“Yes, I am here,” shouted Alan, ‘‘and I 
have a line on your heart, Rossland, and 


Again Mary 
Standish’s soul 
cried out in its 
desire to kill 
John Graham. 
She turned and 
for an_ instant 
fell on her knees 
beside Alan. His 
face was hidden 
in his arm 


my finger is on the trigger. What do 


you want?” 

There was a moment of silence, as if the 
thought of what he was facing had at last 
stricken Rossland dumb. Then he said: 
“We are giving you a last chance, Holt. 
For God’s sake, don’t be a fool! The 
offer I made you today is still good. If 
you don’t accept it—the law must take 
its course.” 

“The law!” 
cry. ; 

“Ves, the law. The law is with us. 
We have the proper authority to recover 
a stolen wife, a captive, a prisoner held in 
restraint with felonious intent. But we 
don’t want to press the Jaw unless we are 
forced to do so. You and the o!d Eskimo 
have killed three of our men and woun ed 
two others. That means the hangman, if 
we take you alive. But we are willing to 
forget that, if you (Continued on page 181) 


Alan’s voice was a savage 
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Stampede Smith and the herdsmen came. 

The white face against his breast was 
cold and almost expressionless. Something 
in it frightened him. He knew his argu- 
ment had failed and that Mary Standish 
would not go; yet she did not answer him, 
nor did her lips move in the effort. 

“Go—for their sakes, if not for your own 
and mine,” he insisted, holding her away 
from him. “Good God, think what it will 
mean if beasts like those out there get 
hold of Keok and Nawadlook! Graham 
1s your husband and will protect you for 
himself, but for them there will be no 

ope, no salvation, nothing but a fate 
more terrible than death. They will be 
like—like two beautiful lambs thrown 
among wolves—broken—destroyed—” 

Her eyes were burning with horror. 
Keok was sobbing, and a moan which she 
bravely tried to smother in her breast 
came trom Nawadlook. 
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“And youl” whispered Mary. 


“T must remain here. It is the only 
way.” 

Dumbly she allowed him to lead her 
back with Keok and Nawadlook. Keok 
went through the opening first, then 
Nawadlook, and Mary Standish last. 
She did not touch him again. She made 
no movement toward him and said no 
word, and all he remembered of her when 
she was gone in the gloom was her eyes. 
In that last look she had given him her 
soul, and no whisper, no farewell caress, 
came with it. 

“Go cautiously until you are out of the 
ravine, then hurry toward the mountains,” 
were his last words. 

He saw their forms fade into dim 
shadows, and the gray mist swallowed 
them. 

He hurried back, seized a loaded gun, 
and sprang to the window, knowing that 


he must continue to deal out death until he 
was killed. Only in that way could he 
hold Graham back and give those who 
had escaped a chance for their lives. 
Cautiously he looked out over his gun 
barrel. His cabin was a furnace red with 
flame; streams of fire were licking out at 
the windows and through the door, and 
as he sought vainly for a movement of 
life, the crackling roar of it came to his 
ears, and so swiftly that his breath choked 
him, the pitch-filled walls became sheets of 
conflagration, until the cabin was a seeth- 
ing, red-hot torch of fire whose illumina- 
tion was more dazzling than the sun of 
day. 

Out into this illumination suddenly 
stalked a figure waving a white sheet at 
the end of a long pole. It advanced 
slowly, a little hesitatingly at first, as if 
doubtful of what might happen; and then 
it stopped, full in the light, an easy mark 








RIM and monstrous rocks, black and slippery with age, lay about them, and 
among these they picked their ‘way, while the trickle and drip of water and 
the flesh-like clamminess of the air sent a strange shiver of awe through Mary 


Standish. There was no life here; only an age-old whisper that seemed a part of death 

















Lunching by the Roadside 


paper, and place one on each plate. Wrap 

Godividual servings of potato chips in 

fin paper, and also arrange on each 

te. Wrap three or four olives and sweet 

or sour pickles in individual packages, 

one for each plate. Wrap the sand- 

wiches in paraffin paper and arrange on 
each plate. 

When all the food has been placed on the 
plates, lay each plate in the center of a large 
paper napkin, and place another paper nap- 
kin over the top of it, twisting the opposite 
corners and thus entirely enclosing each 
plate. Then pack these in a large basket, 
one plate on top of another, the salad con- 
tainer acting as a base for each plate placed 
above it. Wrap cookies and cake in indi- 
vidual parcels and serve when desired. At 
meal time, drive the car under a tree, or up 
aside road, and it can instantly be conver- 
ted into a dining-room. Trays, carried in 
a denim bag and packed under the basket, 
are passed, and the plates are served on 
them. In this way, every one is enjoying 
his luncheon in a very few minutes. 

When there is a little chill in the air and 
something hot besides coffee is desirable, 
one of the following menus may be sub- 
stituted: Baked beans, raisin Boston brown 
bread, ham sandwiches, tomato salad, 
individual apple pie, cheese, and coffee. 
Or, corned beef hash, chili sauce, rolls and 
butter, cabbage salad, gingerbread, cheese, 
fruit, and coffee. 

In these two menus, the plates are 
arranged as in the other luncheon except 
for the hot dish. That is taken from the 
oven just before leaving home, and the 
casserole containing it is wrapped in 
many layers of newspaper and placed 
in a covered kettle around which a rug 
is wrapped. When the plates are served, 
the salad is removed from the tray, 
leaving room for generous helpings of hot 
beans or hash. 

With the above plan, there is almost no 


passing of dishes, or diving into the baskets 
after more rolls, or hunting for spoons. 
All is well ordered as at the home table. 

But sometimes vou are marooned in a 
small town, when mechanic or blacksmith 
is working at repairs under the direction 
of the man of the party. It is meal time, 
and you are far from home. Then it is 
that vou are thankful for your emergency 
box and your genius for foraging. The 
emergency box, together with the denim 
bag holding individual trays, is kept under 
the back seat or in the trunk. It contains 
aluminum knives, forks, and spoons, and 
paper plates, serving spoons, butcher 
knife, bottle opener, small drinking cups, 
a small can of sugar, a can of instant brand 
coffee, or tea in little cotton bags, salt, 
and a pepper shaker. Your thermos 
bottle always goes with you on country 
trips. From the village stores, you may 
purchase the food contained in the menus 
at the end of this article. 

With your thermos bottle under your 
arm, you may walk the length of the 
village street before you buy anything. 
In this way you can observe the possibil- 


THESE BULLETINS 
WILL HELP YOU 


Equipment for Service Rooms... . .$0.25 
Kitchens Planned for Convenience’ .15 
Machine Washing Without Boiling. .15 
As the Institute Cleans.......... . 
Jellies, Jams, and Pickles 

Cooking Temperature Chart 

Cooking by Temperature 

Salads and Salad Dressings 

Vegetable Main Dishes 

Pies and Pastries 

Canning by Safe Methods 

Fireless Cookery 


Address your order to GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 
105 West 39th St., New York City 
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ities of the place on your way up the street 
and make your purchases on the way 
back. 

You may find a bakery with attrac- 
tive looking rolls or doughnuts in the 
window. But usually the grocery store 
is your source of supplies. There you 
are pretty sure to find standard brands 
of canned goods and package articles, 
and almost always wrapped bread from 
the city. bakers. The grocer can tell 
you where you can get bottled milk. 
Perhaps you will discover a creamery and 
get fresh buttermilk. 

If it is hot weather, ginger ale, root beer, 
or orange drinks can be found on ice at 
the drug store. If it is cold, step intoa 
restaurant. Perhaps the aroma of fresh 
coffee may greet you. If it does, have your 
thermos bottle filled with it. If not, have 
your bottle filled with boiling water after 
you have dropped into it the proper 
amount of instant coffee or your little bag 
of tea. 

Make your purchases so quickly that 
you will be back at the car without keeping 
anybody waiting. Drive out of the 
village far enough to find a sheltered spot 
with a pleasant view. Spread a paper 
on the running board and use it for a 
serving table while you portion out your 
meal on trays. 

Here are a few menus that have been 
worked out in none-too-promising small 
towns. You will observe that some are 
better than others. You have to take 
what you can get when you are foraging. 
The menus are as follows: 

Canned salmon, sliced lemon, crackers, 
assorted cookies, oranges and ginger ale. 
Bread and butter, cheese cut thin, sliced 
pineapple, mayonnaise, ice-cream, vanilla 
wafers and coffee. Canned corned beef, 
lettuce, prepared mustard, bread and 
butter, radishes, graham crackers, milk 
chocolate and coffee. Try all three! 
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Delicious roadside meals are easy for the housekeeper to prepare, and easier to serve than a meal at home 





Almost limitless variations in 
quick breads are possible, using 
different flours, fruits, and nuts 
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HERE is nothing ‘in the line of 
bread more satisfactory “for human 
nature’s daily food” than good, 
home-made, yeast-raised bread. It 
is not, however, always convenient to com- 
pass this, and even if we manage it during 
the rest of the year, it is often advanta- 
geous in hot weather to substitute a quick 
bread which may almost literally be made 
and baked in an hour. Moreover, the 
great variety of baking-powder breads 
affords a pleasant change or a tempting 
supplement to the more limited range of 
raised bread. Sometimes, too, the bread- 
box is not quite equal to a hurry call for 
sandwiches for a picnic, and what is more 
delicious in this line than a quick bread 
delectably enclosing bits of nuts, dates, or 
raisins within a delicate, golden crust? 

An excellent, simple, and economical 
Raisin Bread is made as follows: Measure 
and mix thoroughly one and three-fourths 
cupfuls of entire-wheat flour, two cupfuls 
of bread flour, three teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing-powder, one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of salt, and three-fourths of a cupful of 
sugar. Add one and one-half cupfuls of 
milk, one egg well beaten, and one cupful 
of seedless raisins, floured slightly. Mix 
well together, pour into greased bread 
pans, and allow to stand fifteen minutes 
before baking. Bake at 375° F. about 
three-quarters of an hour or until done. 
The absence of shortening is not a mistake, 
as none is required in this recipe. 

For Nut and Date Bread, measure and 
mix together thoroughly two and one- 
fourth cupfuls of entire-wheat flour, three 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-fourth cupful of 
sugar. Add one cupful of milk, one egg 
well beaten, and one-half cupful each of 
finely cut dates (floured slightly), and 
chopped nuts. Last of all, add two table- 
spoonfuls of melted shortening. Pour into 
a well-greased bread pan, allow to rise 
fifteen minutes in the pan, and then bake 
at 375° F. for about forty-five minutes or 
until done. This makes a good-sized loaf. 

Walnut Bread, which is made with white 
flour, is always enjoyed at luncheons, 
picnics, and other out-of-door meals. 
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Tasty Breads 
Quickly -AMade 


Every Recipe Tested in the Kitchen of the Department of Cookery 


By Florence Spring 


Measure and sift together two and one- 
fourth cupfuls of bread flour, three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and three-fourths cupful of 
brown sugar. Add one cupful of milk, 
one egg well beaten, one-half cupful of 
seedless raisins floured slightly, and one- 
half cupful of chopped nuts. Last of all, 
add.one tablespoonful of melted shorten- 
ing. Pour into a greased bread pan, let 
stand for fifteen minutes, then bake at 
375 F. for about forty-five minutes, or 
until done. 

Equally tempting is Peanut Bread. 
Measure and mix together thoroughly two 
cupfuls of bread flour, two cupfuls of 
entire-wheat flour, four teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-half cupful of brown sugar. Then 
add two cupfuls of milk, one well-beaten 
egg, and three tablespoonfuls of melted 
shortening. Mix in thoroughly three- 
fourths cupful of chopped peanuts and 
one-half cupful of seedless raisins floured 
slightly. Beat all together well and pour 
into greased bread pans. Alloy to stand 
fifteen minutes in the pans before baking, 
and bake at 375° F. for about forty-five 
minutes or until done. 

Prune Bread has a flavor distinctly its 
own and is made as follows: Wash eight 
or ten large, soft prunes, place in a cup, 
fill the cup with water, and allow the 
prunes to soak overnight. In the morn- 
ing, dry, stone, and cut the prunes in 
small pieces. Add enough milk to the 
water in which the prunes were soaked to 
make one and one-eighth cupfuls of liquid. 
Measure and mix together two and one- 
half cupfuls of entire-wheat flour, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, four teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, and one-fourth cupful of 
light-brown sugar. Add the liquid, two 
tablespoonfuls of melted shortening, the 
cut-up prunes floured slightly, and two 
tablespoonfuls of candied orange peel or 
preserved ginger. Beat together well, 
pour into a greased bread pan, and allow 
to stand fifteen minutes before baking. 


Bake at 375° F. for about forty-five min- 
utes or until done. 

Sliced thin for afternoon tea, Sue’s Nut 
Bread is always a favorite. Measure and 
sift together one cupful of bread flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one cupful 
of brown sugar, and one-half teaspoonful 
of salt. Add two tablespoonfuls of milk, 
one teaspoonful of sweet pickle sirup or 
grape-juice, one egg well beaten, and one 
cupful of chopped nuts. Beat well, com- 
bining thoroughly. Pour into a well- 
greased pan and bake at 375° F. for forty- 
five minutes or until done. 

An excellent way to use oatmeal left 
over from the morning meal is in Quick 
Oatmeal Bread. Measure and mix to- 
gether one and one-half cupfuls of entire- 
wheat flour, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Add 
two tablespoonfuls of molasses, one well- 
beaten egg, one cupful of cooked oatmeal, 
and two tablespoonfuls of melted shorten- 
ing. Then add milk enough to make a 
rather stiff mixture—about one-fourth 
cupful or less, depending upon the consis- 
tency of the oatmeal. Unless the mixture 
is quite stiff, the moist consistency of the 
oatmeal may cause the bread to fall when 
nearly baked. Pour the mixture into a 
well-greased bread pan, allow it to stand 
fifteen minutes in the pan, and then bake 
at 375° F. for about forty-five minutes or 
until done. 

Griddle Bread served piping hot is excel- 
lent. Measure and sift together one cupful 
of bread flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Add one tablespoonful of shortening and 
work in with the finger-tips until the mix- 
ture resembles a coarse meal. Add enough 
milk to make a soft dough—about three- 
eighths of a cupful, the exact amount 
depending upon the flour. Toss on @ 
floured board and roll lightly into a round 
the size of your griddle. Bake on a hot, 
buttered griddle until a golden brown on 
both sides, turning once. After turning, 
score the top lightly into pie-shaped pieces. 
When done, break apart, and serve hot 
with butter. If you prefer, you may bake 
this bread in a well-buttered frying-pan. 
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N SUMMER, when guests are fre- 
quent or when appetites may need 
tempting a bit, timbales in their 
varied forms afford an attractive way 

of serving many a delicious tidbit. In 
general, there are two types of timbales, 
those which are baked or chilled in a mold, 
and those served in timbale cases made by 
frying a batter in deep fat over a mold in 
such a way as to form a thin, delicate, crisp 
cup or shell.’ These shells are filled with 
some such delectable creamed concoction 
as creamed chicken or creamed sweetbreads 
and mushrooms, and served piping hot as 
anentrée. Or, perhaps even more delight- 
ful, they are allowed to cool and are served 
filled with fresh berries that have been 
chilled and topped with a whirl of whipped 
cream. It is with the making of these 
timbale cases that we shall concern our- 
selves on this page. 

Although timbale cases are often classed 
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Chicken Timbale as an inviting entrée 


bubbles may escape. Unless this precau- 
tion is taken, there may be bubbles or holes 
in the finished timbale cases. When ready 
to fry the cases, pour the batter into a 
small, deep dish just large enough to admit 
the timbale iron readily. A cup is a good 
choice if it is large enough. Meanwhile, 
melt your fat as for any deep fat frying, 
heating it to 390° F., using a deep fat 
thermometer for determining the correct 


in fancy cookery, they are really not diffi- /temperature. Then place the timbale iron 


cult, and with a little practise one can easily 
secure results of which she may be proud. 
A good timbale iron is a first con- 
sideration in making these dainties. 
This is a piece of metal either solid 
or hollow, having a fluted edge, and 
a handle long enough to prevent 
burning the hand with the hot fat 
when using. These irons come in 
varying sizes and shapes and may 
be purchased in the house furnish- 
ing department of almost any 
department store. Irons in rose or 
heart shapes are easy to procure. 
In making the batter for timbale 
cases, measure and sift together 
three-fourths of a cupful of bread 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
and one teaspoonful of sugar. Beat 
an egg slightly and add one-half 
cupful of milk. Combine with the 
dry ingredients, incorporating as 
little air as possible. Then add one 
tablespoonful of melted shortening 
or salad oil, if preferred. After 
mixing the batter, it is a good plan 
to allow it to stand until any air 


in the hot fat, which should be deep enough 
to cover the iron entirely, and allow it to 
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Use a deep fat ther- 
mometer to deter- 
mine the correct 
temperature for fry- 
ing timbale cases 
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heat. This requires about four minutes, 
the length of time depending, of course, on 
the size and shape of the iron. 

When heated, lift the iron from the fat 
and allow the excess fat to drain from it. 
Then lower it carefully into the timbale 
batter to not more than three-fourths its 
depth. Hold it until a thin coating of the 
batter adheres. Avoid redipping, as this 
tends to make the shell too thick. Raise 
the iron carefully from the batter and lower 
it immediately into the hot fat, being sure 
that the fat covers the iron, in order to 
prevent the batter from spreading away at 
the top of theiron. Ifthe iron is too hot, or 
has not been sufficiently heated, the batter 
will not cling to the iron at all or will fall 
from it as soon as immersed in the hot fat. 

As the batter cooks, it will rise, and 
unless care has been exercised to dip the 
iron not more than three-fourths its depth, 
there may be difficulty in removing the 
case from the iron when cooked. When 
the case is crisp and golden brown in color, 
take the iron from the fat, allow to drip a 

second, and remove the case. The 
case should slip off easily. If, how- 
ever, it has risen up over the top of 
the iron, it may be necessary to cut 
it from the iron with a sharp knife. 
Have ready a tray containing 
crumpled brown tissue, or other 
absorbent paper. Place the tim- 
bale case on this paper to drain free 
of any fat that may be on it. 

If you find the cases are inclined 
to be soft, rather than delicately 
crisp, the batter is too thick and 
should be diluted with a little milk. 

It is advisable to make the tim- 
bale cases as near the time of 
serving them as possible, but if it is 
necessary, they may be made the 
day before they are to be used. In 
any event, if they are to be served 
hot, it is well to reheat them in the 
oven. 

Serve individually, suitably gar- 
nished, or on an attractive service 
tray or plate, as illustrated above. 
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By 
Edna 
Sibley Tipton 


HESAPEAKE BAY is the most 
popular haunt of the crab, but 
the species found in its waters are 
not so huge in size as those which 

inhabit the waters of the Gulf Coast and 
of the great Pacific. On-the western coast, 
the meat from the claws of crabs frequently 
equals in size that found in a lobster claw. 

Crabs are divided into two great classes 
—hard shell and soft shell. A tough, 
unyielding shell encases the body of all 
crustaceans, and in order to give the animal 
room to grow, it is necessary that it throw 
off or molt the old shell. The surface of 
the body then hardens, but for two or 
three days during the transition the crab is 
known as “soft shell.” That is the period 
during which the crab is of more value to 
the fisherman than when it is hard shell. 

Crabs should be alive up to the time 
they are cooked. A lifeless crab should 
not be used. To prepare hard shell crabs 
for use, place them in a kettle sufficiently 
large and cover with rapidly-boiling water; 
then add a tablespoonful of salt and one 
teaspoonful of mustard for each quart of 
water. Cook until the crabs are a deep red. 

When cooked, remove the crabs from 
the liquid and wash thoroughly in cold 
water. Then they are ready to be picked. 
Break off the claws close to the body, 
crack them with a hammer or a nut- 
cracker, and extract the meat. A nut 
pick or an oyster fork is admirable for 
this purpose. There is a slight projection 
forming the tail of the crab’s shell, 
sometimes called the “apron.” Insert 
the fingers between this projection and 
the body, and with a slight effort the 
shell may be removed. There will be 
found a soft, spongy substance, com- 
monly called “fingers,” adhering to the 
body on both halves. This should be 
removed, as well as the spongy material 
and the fat found in the cavity between 
the halves. Then with a small fork 
pick out the meat from the sections, 
being careful to exclude any part of the 
substance forming the structural frame 
of the crab, as it would not be pleasing 
to bite on. 

If deviled crabs are to be served, the 
hard shell after removal should be 
washed well both inside and outside 
with clear, cold water so that it will be 
ready to receive the crab mixture. 

Soft shell crabs receive preparatory 
treatment quite different from that 
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Fine specimens of the hard shell type of 
crab which is such a treat to the epicure 





afforded the hard shell. There is never any 
danger of a soft shell crab inflicting a 
painful pinch with its claw, so it is dressed 
with safety while still alive. To clean a 
soft shell crab, lift up the pointed ends of 
the shell and remove the spongy substance, 
then take out the eyes and the feelers. 
The crab should be rinsed with cold water, 
and it will then be ready for use. 

Canned crab meat has made a permanent 
place for itself in the markets, and if fresh 
crabs or fresh crab meat are not available, 
the canned variety may be substituted for 
many of the recipes given here. 

Soft shell crabs are usually served fried. 
After they have been cleaned, sprinkle 
with pepper and salt, roll in cracker 
crumbs and egg, and fry in deep fat at 
390° F. for from three to five minutes, 
according to the size of the crab. Serve 
on toast accompanied by tartare sauce. 

Crab Cocktail is one of the most popular 
forms for serving crab meat. Allow three 
tablespoonfuls of chilled crab meat for 
each cocktail. Make a sauce in the follow- 
ing manner: Combine six tablespoonfuls of 
mayonnaise, two teaspoonfuls of walnut 
catchup, and two teaspoonfuls of Worces- 
tershire sauce. Pour the desired quantity 
over each cocktail and sprinkle with a 
little paprika. Ifa richer sauce is desired, 
three tablespoonfuls of whipped cream may 
be substituted for one-half the quantity of 
mayonnaise. 

Crab Gumbo is substantial enough for 
a main dish for luncheon or may be used 
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for dinner when the balance of the meal is 
light. Heat two tablespoonfuls of vege- 
table fat in a deep skillet and add to it one 
pound of okra sliced and one large onion 
sliced. When the onion has browned, add 
one, can of tomatoes. In the meantime, 
crack the claws of one dozen large crabs 
which have been parboiled, place them ina 
kettle with one and one-half cupfuls of 
boiling water, and put over the heat to 
cook. When the tomatoes in the first 
mixture are thoroughly heated, add the 
crab claws to it, placing the entire mixture 
in a deep pot. Add two more cupfuls of 
boiling water, four teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and a 
dash of red pepper. When the gumbo is 
boiling, add one-quarter cupful of rice and 
simmer until the rice is tender and the 
soup is of the desired thickness. The 
claws are removed before serving, and the 
meat may be eaten separately. 

Japanese Crab may be made in a chafing 
dish. Combine one can of crab meat or 
an equal quantity of fresh crab meat with 
one small can of mushrooms. Add the 
juice of half a lemon, one teaspoonful of 
grated onion, one teaspoonful of Worces- 
tershire sauce, a few grains each of paprika 
and cayenne, and two and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt. Make one cupful of 
white sauce, using one tablespoonful of 
butter, one tablespoonful of flour, and 
one cupful of milk as the basis, and 
to it add the crab mixture and three 
hard-cooked eggs which have been cut in 

small pieces. Cook until thoroughly 
heated and serve on toast. Or fill 
buttered ramekins and sprinkle with 
grated cheese and cracker crumbs and 
brown in the oven. 

Crab Croquettes make an excellent 
entrée. To one pound of shredded crab 
meat add one teaspoonful of grated 
onion, one teaspoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce, the juice of half a lemon, 
and a little cayenne pepper. Make 4 
white sauce, using two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and one cupful of milk as the basis. 
Add the crab mixture to this. Put im 
a pan to the depth of two inches and 
place in an ice-box to stiffen. When 
ready to be used, cut the muxture 
into two-inch squares, roll in cracker 
crumbs and egg, and sauté in vegetable 
fat. Serve with mayonnaise to whic 
chopped cucumbers have been added. 
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Here is an assort- 
ment of coffee-mak- 
ing appliances, any 
of which will make 
delectable coffee 


Coffee 
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FAMOUS, old hostelry in Boston, 
Massachusetts, Young’s Hotel, 
was noted for the perfect coffee 
served there at all hours of the 
day and night, and if you had been allowed 
to penetrate to its kitchens, you might 
perhaps have first noted that the coffee 
pots were kept scoured to shining, new 
metal. Not alone the outside, but every 
seam and every crevice was crisply clean. 


And this is the first commandment of , 


good coffee making. Whatever the con- 
tainer, be it china, or glass, or metal, it 
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It at The Institute 
By Mildred Maddocks Bentley 


Make 





grocer, but today coffee blending is an 
art so well learned that the average house- 
keeper might well take advantage of the 
blender’s superior knowledge. Bulk cof- 
fee can offer her no better in flavor and 
cup quality than she can find in the 
branded goods put up in sanitary cans. 
But we do suggest that you ask for the 
brand that you enjoy in the bean instead 
of in ground form. It took some time to 
discover why coffee on the Connecticut 
shore was not so perfect a drink as the 
same brand of coffee served in New York. 


must be clean, or it will surely affect the 7 When we discovered that the shore coffee 


flavor of your favorite drink. Wherever 
you find a brownish stain or sediment, 
attack it promptly, because in time a mere 
stain becomes a sediment, and the sediment 
becomes an added flavor. 

There is even a right method to coffee- 
pot cleaning. Forget the soap—it should 
never be used. Instead, choose friction 
powder, a friction soap, steel wool, brushes, 
and plenty of scalding hot water. The 
friction powder or soap is best for china, 
glass, and enamelware, and steel wool is 
the best choice for aluminum. In cleaning 
the latter, make a pad of the wool and 
scour vigorously with plenty of friction 
soap. Use a brush to get into the crevices 
through the spout, and in any tube that 
may be a part of the design. It is not 
hard to keep even the complicated, valve- 
type percolators in excellent condition 
for years, but only when the scouring is 
done after every use. It is far easier to 
prevent than to remove the brown stain. 
In the china containers, watch for the 
brownish deposit around 
the rims where the glaz- 
ing 1s not so thick and 
smooth. 

But if you had looked 
a bit deeper into the 
Source of this hotel’s most 
appetizing drink, you 
would also have seen that 
the coffee used was fresh 
ground, in just sufficient 
quantity for the batch 
being made. And that is 
the second command- 
eae of good coffee mak- 


g. 

It used to be the house- 
eeper’s province to se- 
lect the blend from her 


was purchased ground, we also discovered 
the remedy in a small coffee-grinder sent 
post-haste to the cottage. 

Surely proper preparation is the third 
commandment of good coffee making. 
For if you had stayed long enough and 
watched closely enough, you would have 
seen that a fresh batch of coffee was 
started in Young’s Hotel every five minutes. 

Today there are a host of excellent 
devices for making coffee, but whatever 
the one that you select, be sure to use it 
with these three commandments in mind. 

Few of us, perhaps, realize that there is 
a right and a wrong way to use every one 
of them. Percolators, for instance, may be 
one of two types, valve and valveless. In 
the first type the designer intends that the 
fluid shall begin to percolate up through 
the tube and down through the coffee 
just as soon as a single drop of moisture 
entrapped beneath the valve reaches the 
percolating temperature—about 180° F. 
Many of us think that water must boil 





Iced coffee is most delicious when made with hot coffee 





It is essential, how- 
ever, that the cof- 
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be used correctly 
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before it percolates. It doesn’t. There- 
fore, if you have a valve type percolator, 
use cold water to start with, and it will take 
no longer to. make the coffee than with 
the hot that you have been using. Even 
the time of percolating has an element of 
success or failure in it, for with gas as a 
fuel you should allow it to percolate only 
seven minutes, but if oil or coal or elec- 
tricity is the fuel used, allow fifteen min- 
utes after the first bubble starts its upward 
way. The point to guard against is the 
boiling temperature. Percolated coffee 
should never be allowed to boil in the pot. 
You will lose bouquet and flavor, but, of 
course, not so-called strength. Here is 
another suggestion that may influence 
your perfect cup. Never make much less 
than the capacity of the pot in a percola- 
tor. In my own home I use two sizes, the 
smaller one for the family, and the larger 
only when guests are present. 

The valveless type percolator usually 
has some sort of perforated biggin sup- 
ported by a stem upon a flat base. It is 
intended to be set into the coffee pot. 
With this type great care is necessary to 
make really -good-flavored coffee, because 
every bit of the water in the pot must 
reach the percolating temperature of 
about 180° F. before any percolation 
begins. Boiling is no better for the flavor 
than with the valve type, and it is very 
difficult to keep it from boiling before it 
completes percolation. With such a per- 
colator, use hot water or do the first heat- 
ing quite quickly. Then reduce the heat, 
never allowing the contents really to boil. 
The time element is diffi- 
cult to give you with 
precision. Watch the 
color of the infusion as it 
rises in the tube to flow 
over the grounds, and 
serve as soon as it is a 
clear, deep red-amber. 

A machine for making 
coffee that has some- 
thing of the percolating 
principles heats the water 
in a glass flask until its 
temperature sends it 
rushing upward to filter 
back through the coffee 
grounds as a clear, amber 
fluid. A second filtration 
(Continued on page 117) 
























































OVE 
and Lucey Lane 


UCY LANE hated vacations. She 
didn’t know what to do with them 
or in them. This particular two- 
weeks holiday on which the 

management had-insisted was only twelve 
hours old, and she was already half-frantic 
from having nothing definite and pressing 
to do. To her dazzled, unsympathetic, 
office-accustomed eyes, the women’s vari- 
colored garments had turned the three- mile 
curve of ocean beach into an earthly, 
misplaced rainbow. 

Frocks of burnished satin in tomato, 
periwinkle, or jade, frocks that combined 
with these colors all the others in the 
spectrum, patterned after Egypt and the 
tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, knitted capes 
and skirts that were solid blobs of chal- 
lenging shades, gossamer gowns richly 
encrusted with Russian peasant embroid- 
eries, printed - silks of Chinese patterns, 
daring, diaphanous dresses in “nude,” 
violet, or carrot, silk sweaters with fringe 
as long as the horses wear in Italian 
funerals, chintz-clad maids, like tiny, 
strolling formal gardens or bird charts 
or arbored trellises—all these intricate 
colors flung along the beach made the 
board walk such a kaleidescopic riot of 
color that rainbows were outclassed, and 
it seemed as if the skies themselves might 
well be jealous and plan to wear their best 
sunset hues all day long, every day, just 
to rival that human challenge of beauty by 
the sea. Beside all this glory, Lucy Lane, 
in her fine, white serge and smart, too- 
conservative hat, felt duller, more lonesome 
and forlorn with every breath. 

Yet if Lucy Lane was out of tune with 
the colorful chromatics of the board walk, 
even more discordant did she find the 
fashionable hotel where her few belongings 
were strewn through the two most expen- 
sive suites. Those two sunken baths, with 
their extra taps labeled hot and cold salt 
water, those two great bedrooms, and those 
two French boudoirs fairly frightened 
her. 

Of course, Lucy Lane wasn’t on ner own. 
Her second-best girl friend, Miriam, was 
her hostess. And Miriam had been taken 
ill at the last minute and had wired Lucy 
Lane to go ahead and enjoy everything, 
that the bills were all paid. Lucy Lane 
could take some one with her, if she liked, 
too. Well—you can’t take just anybody 
along on your vacation. Furthermore, 
Lucy Lane had misgivings about this 
“‘llness” of Miriam. At twenty-six, Mir- 
iam, who had been Lucy’s college room- 


mate, was a widow, so encumbered with 
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money that‘her- income tax had six figures. 
Miriam was getting into the way of follow- 
ing the moment’s whim under shelter of 
these most- convenient “illnesses.” 

The memory of her own dismantled 
apartment in town filled Lucy Lane with 
a new detestation for vacations. She 
couldn’t even go home, when they were 
doing over her whole place, and her 
mattresses had gone to be cleaned. Who 
invented vacations, and turning every- 
thing upside down, just when the weather 
was hottest and most humid? This delib- 
erate, unsubtle setting out to have a good 
time had no tang, no zest. Fun should 
grab you, possess you, and that, too, in 
spite of yourself! 

In order not to have to look at the board 
walk, Lucy Lane squeamishly contem- 
plated the busily pounding ocean. Why 
did it hurry so? She had learned to swim 
in still water, and here every one was 
clinging desperately to ropes to avoid being 
swept out to sea. A too-suggestive life- 
saver sat on top of wobbly billows, as easy 
and comfortable in his boat, which he kept 
in place by a miracle, as if he had been in 
his mother’s rocking chair. Right then 
and there, before Lucy Lane’s horrified 
eyes, he dragged a drowning child from the 
undertow. 

The only thing about this vacation that 
appealed to Lucy Lane were the trays of 
jelly apples, which she had never before 
seen. Parting with ten cents, she owned 
her first jelly apple. A shiny, red, hard 
sphere it was, on the end of a lollypop stick, 
and the first bite, owing to the combination 
of hard, brittle candy on the outside and 
the soft apple within, left her, as it leaves 
every one else, in hideous doubt as to 
whether or not she had broken a tooth. 
Coincidentally with her first bite of jelly 
apple, a largish drip from a place that 
hadn’t jelled trickled off the apple and 
down the front of the new, white-serge 
sports skirt. Jelly apples indeed! The 
same wretch invented those who was 
responsible for vacations. 

In order to show an indifferent world the 
source of those abominable red exclamation 
points down the front of her skirt, Lucy 
Lane strolled along, apple in hand, as she 
extracted from her patch pocket a letter 
from her best girl friend. Not so interest- 
ing as Miriam, Joanna Dodge was more 
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dependable and admirable. She had been 
a senior in college when Lucy was a fresh- 
man, and had married the day after 
graduation with the result that she now 
had three small youngsters about whom she 
could neither write, think, nor speak sanely, 

“Please stop being stylish with Miriam 
on your vacation (said Joanna’s letter) and 
spend this one with us. The price of 
servants having gone down, we now have 
two, so you won’t have to wash dishes the 
way you did last time. It won’t be gay, 
but we’ll have some good tennis and still- 
water bathing, and Theodore’s flirtatious 
brother is expected any day. He will help 
amuse you. 

“T speak as if you were actually coming, 
but that is because I want you so much. 
Sometimes I get so homesick for the sight 
of one of the old girls that I’m unfit to plan 
a breakfast menu. 

“Come to 
Your Joanna.” 

Lucy Lane returned this epistle to her 
pocket without enthusiasm. Joanna’s chil- 
dren were so noisy daytimes, that when 
they subsided for the night not only did 
the house ache with quiet, but the stillness 
was so uncanny that you felt as if some one 
had died. Yet there was something abovt 
Joanna’s ménage that always made Lucy 
Lane wish she belonged to a regular family, 
like other people, instead of having only 
one relative, a bachelor uncle in Seattle, 
whose sole boast was that he had played on 
one hundred and seventy-five different 
golf links. 

These melancholy musings led Lucy 
Lane back to Miriam’s exclusive hotel, 
where she bought a magazine and sat down 
on a large and lonely davenport to read. 
Though she was the soul of neatness, and 
meticulously careful of the property of 
others, Lucy Lane actually and absent 
mindedly put the jelly apple down on the 
middle of the lonely davenport—a dread- 
ful, farcical snare for the unwary, and 
began to read stories in which all the 
heroines had the regular number of fathers 
and mothers, stories in which there were 
heroes. Especially did there seem to be 
heroes. They strode in, every time. in the 
very first paragraph. \ 

All unseen by Lucy Lane engrossed with 
fictitious lovers, a young man with 4 
perfectly furious expression of counte 
nance, rushed across the foyer from the 
elevator, savagely purchased a newspaper, 
and sitting down on the other end of Lucys 
davenport, flung his white silk ankles and 
sports shoes on the exact spot where the 
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“You referred disrespectfully to vacations,” said the young man. 
are you taking a vacation, Lucy Lane?” 


jelly apple lay. At this unpropitious 
moment, Lucy Lane looked up. 

“Is this thing yours?” asked the young 
man. All in an instant he had seen the 
spots on Lucy’s skirt, had picked up the re- 
aga of the jelly apple and laid them on 
NS Newspaper, which he now held before 
her. The maddening part of it was that he 
looked interesting enough—except for his 


expression—to be the hero of any one’s 


“You need not hold it so near my eyes,” 
said Lucy Lane. “I am not near-sighted.” 

“Why did you leave it there?” he asked 
baldly. 

As Lucy Lane didn’t know why she had 
left it there, she made no reply. 

“If you had any manners at all,” he 


“From what 


“TI work in a laundry,’ said Lucy 


continued insultingly, “you would apolo- 
gize for ruining my clothes.” 

The more you saw of this vacation, the 
worse it got. The young man was behav- 
ing as if Lucy Lane had put the jelly apple 
there purposely, and he looked so angry 
and antagonistic that all Lucy’s rage at 
Miriam, all her quarrel with her own 
folkless state, and climactically, all her 
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wrath with vacations, focussed itself upon 
this most attractive young man. Why 
hadn’t he looked where he flung his stupid, 
silken, young ankles? 

“T am glad it happened!” said Lucy 
Lane distinctly. And after she had said 
she was glad, she experienced a positive 
jag of rage. Her ire flew to her head like 
the best of champagne. 

“Vou are glad?” repeated the young 
man with incredulous asperity. 

“Yes, I’m glad, and you'll never guess 
the reason, and I shall never tell you.” 

Lucy Lane wasn’t bothering now with 
her collections of reasons for being cross; 
she was glorying in the relief of having 
some one definite to vent rage upon. Nice 
to have somebody to blame for everything! 
It felt good. Evidently it felt good to the 
young man, too, for he went right on get- 
ting angrier every instant. Lucy Lane 
judged that he, too, had been angry with 
something else to start with. 

“Tn aboriginal days you and I belonged 
to hostile tribes,’ he informed her. 

“We still do,” she replied. “Why don’t 
you complain of me at the office?” 

“T might have done so had not the 
suggestion come from you.” 

“Here, Boy!”’ they both called in concert, 
as a bell-hop dragged himself - through 
the near-distance. 

They had both been simultaneously 
moved to tell him to clean up the daven- 
port. Realizing that they were dominated 
by the same idea, ‘neither would speak 
when he approached. 

Taking advantage of the dramatic si- 
lence, Lucy Lane rose from the davenport, 
walked with lazy, impertinent grace to 
the desk, asked that the davenport be 
cleaned, and without another glance at the 
angry young man, she went to her two 
suites for her bathing togs. One must go 
through the motions of having a vacation, 
especially when one has a new bathing suit. 
Maybe the ocean wasn’t as mean as it 
looked from the board walk. 

For generations, Lucy’s forbears had 
been mountain-bred, hence her natural 
distrust of water except in brooks and lakes 
or harnessed up in modern plumbing. The 


“If you had any manners at all,’’ the 
young man continued insultingly, 
“you would apologize for spoiling 
my clothes.”” “I am glad it hap- 
pened,” said Lucy Lane distinctly 


Love and Lucy Lane 


long mirror in her bath-house told her that 
her bathing suit was too daring and too 
new. Yet when she essayed the beach, she 
found that it looked prim and old-maidish 
beside the discreetly gorgeous costumes of 
some of the well-bred women at the hotel, 
whom she had noted at lunch. 

- She therefore sought a lonely rope to 
which clung an elderly woman with eye- 
glasses and side-combs, who methodically 
jumped one huge wave after another. The 
side-combed lady knew just when the 
extra-size waves were coming. Lucy Lane 
never did. It was disconcerting to have 
the water six inches deep one minute and 
over your head—if you didn’t jump—the 
next. From the way it treated her, Lucy 
Lane began to feel as if the Atlantic had 
taken a personal dislike to her. 

Just as she scrambled out of the clutches 
of a particularly nasty wave and its burden 
of seaweed, the young man of the jelly 
apple episode plunged past her, diving 
under the waves. Ina jiffy he came up far 
beyond the surf. Lucy Lane then had 
occasional glimpses of him as he slipped 
rapturously down from the top of a wave 
into a smooth, blue water valley only to 
reappear, recumbent, on another wave, 
further off. The old beast of an Atlantic 
seemed to like him! 

Well, the watery war with churned-up 
sand and seaweed would tire one out 
physically and perhaps give one an appetite 
for the next endless menu. In case she 
met the young man again, it would be 
difficult to behave with proper dignity 
after he had seen her pulling seaweed from 


her face with one hand and clingin 
frantically to the rope with the other, [f 
only she had dared swim out and sport 
about, as he did! She wondered if she 
would ever be brave enough. On her way 
back to the hotel she paused uncertainly 
before a board walk sign which stated that 
“Professor” Herrick, in consideration of a 
goodly sum, would “give” swimming 
lessons to all between the ages of six and 
sixty. 

“The Patronage of the Weak, Timid, and 
Nervous especially Solicited!” finished the 
sign. 

“He doesn’t include the vicious!” 
marked a caustic voice in her ear. 

And here was the young man glaring 
down upon her again! Hard by, was a 
tray of jelly apples. 

“Do let me treat you!” he continued, 
handing her a jelly apple which she was 
astonished into taking. “I’m leaving 
town on the next train, so you can eat it 
without doing me any personal violence. 
For the sake of the other guests at the 
hotel, however, may I recall to you the old 
rule for filling a fountain pen? ‘First fill 
the bathtub with ink, and then get in with 
your pen.’ I advise the tub, then, for the 
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jelly apple and yourself.” 
“T shall not compliment you by burst- 
ing into tears,”’ declared Lucy Lane, who 





was afraid that she would. “This place 
was horrible enough before you came 
along and spread your hosiery on my jelly 
apple. Since then it has become unen- 
durable.” She took a long, rebellious 
breath of the festive, salty, popcorn-laden 
atmosphere. “I loathe summer resorts in 
general and this one in particular.” 

“T’m doing all I can to make it pleasant 
for you,” he said. “I’m leaving.” 

He mustn’t have the last word! 

“You are not the only one who can 
leave a place he doesn’t enjoy!” she 
retorted. ‘The railroads are, I believe, 
open to the public.” 

“So I’m told. Help yourself.” 

“Take this and enjoy it, darling,” said 
Lucy Lane, presenting the jelly apple to a 
cherubic little boy who had been gazing 
at it wistfully. 

“Give that jelly apple right back to the 
lady!” commanded the young man so 
sternly that the cherub would have 
obeyed, had not Lucy Lane taken to her 
heels. 

“Even if you can’t swim,” said the young 
man’s voice, when Lucy Lane slowed down 
in order to make a decorous approach to 
the hotel, “you run well and gracefully, 
which is a rare accomplishment with your 
sex.” 

Scorning the compliment on account of 
its source, Lucy Lane marched straight to 
the desk and sent two telegrams. The 
first was a frenzied wire to Miriam, telling 
her she could endure luxury no longer, and 
the second to Joanna Dodge, announcing 
her arrival the following day. Then,, 
after indulging herself in the joy of one 
last, spiteful glare at the young man, 
who stood at her side volubly giving up 
his room, Lucy Lane went up in the eleva- 
tor to don her one French gown for dinner. 
Now that she was leaving, she no longer 
cared whether she dined with emperors or 
seris. 


ULLMAN trains disdained to stopat the 
small Vermont town where the Dodges 
owned what had once been an abandoned 
farm, but which now seethed with energy, 
children, and animals. When Lucy Lane 
left the day coach, the only car at the 
station was a Ford in which sat Joanna’s 
husband, Theodore, at the wheel. The 
tonneau was full of wriggling youngsters. 
Theodore Dodge wore no hat, and no 
coat over his tennis shirt, and the sun had 
lured forth every hibernating freckle. He 
waved a hospitable enough paw at Lucy 
Lane, but his smile was not whole-hearted. 
Like all his kind, he felt at a disadvantage 
when his wife’s prenuptial intimates 
appeared. Theodore refused to play up to 
Joanna’s friends, and that was all there 
was toit. He had wooed and won Joanna, 
but he wasn’t going to court the entire 
Alumnae Association of her college. 

“How are you, Lucy?” he stammered. 
Funny how his boyish habit of stammering 
returned before his wife’s old friends! 
‘Get in, in front with me, will you, please? 
Joanna will sort out the kids and tell you 
which are ours.” : 

Where's Joanna?” 

‘They roped her into the church fair 
Which comes to-morrow night. Annual 
event. Only annual event. And Joanna 
‘as to run it, of course. I thought when 
ee folks got your college endowment 
cs bg some peace, but there isn’t and 

€. Keep your hands off that door 


handle, Son. Sit down, 
Elsie, or you'll be left at 
home next time!” 

They drove through 
the dust in silence. “‘Jo- 
anna’s distressed because 
my brother Jim isn’t 
coming,’’ remarked 
Theodore. ‘Too bad, 

Lucy, for I guess Jim 
is more in your line than kids.” 

“Never having met Jim, I can’t say,” 
replied Lucy uppishly. 

If only Jim had come and been nice, he 
might have made her forget the face of 
that irate young man at the New Jersey 
beach. That face haunted her, and every 
time the train had stopped at a station, 
she had found herself eagerly scanning all 
those who even remotely resembled the 
young man of the jelly-apple episode. 

When they jerked up before the beauti- 
ful, old, Georgian church, which needed a 
new coat of paint—everything round 
Joanna always seemed to need doing over 
—and Joanna herself rushed out and 
seized Lucy in a hungrv, overwhelming 
embrace, poor, heart-sick ,home-sick, lonely, 
forlorn Lucy Lane became again dear, 
popular, important, interesting Lucy Lane. 
So much, then, for Joanna, and the magic 
of knowing that some one really cares 
about you! 


The only car at the station had the 
tonneau full of wriggling youngsters. 
“How are you, Lucy?” stammered 
Theodore. “Joanna will sort out the 
kids and tell you which are ours” 


“T couldn’t get out of this pesky fair,” 
whispered Joanna. ‘“‘I still hoped to, when 
I asked you up. The dear things think 
I’m an inspired being, so of course I have 
to brace up and pretend to be one. Come 
on in and help.” 

Here at last was work again, dear work, 
something to put vour heart and soul into, 
even if it was only a church fair in an 
obscure country village. Wasn’t it direc- 
ted by her old college idol, Joanna? 

“Wish vou’d think up some novelty for 
the fair,” said Joanna, when at last she and 
Lucy, arm in arm, strolled home to supper. 

They were the oblivious center of gam- 
bols by five children and three dogs. 

“They had jelly apples at the shore,” 
said Lucy Lane slowly. “I have never 
seen them in the country. Do you think 
we could make some?” 

“We can, and we will. Our strawberry 
apples are just ripe. Nobody here ever 
heard of jelly (Continued on page 146) 
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The Third of a Series 
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House Wiring Articles 


HERE is many a householder 
who through lack of knowledge 
of modern house-wiring meth- 
ods needlessly lives in an inade- 
quately wired home. He regrets that 
his house, built some years ago, has 
not a wiring system that meets mod- 
ern demands; that the washing 
machine, the percolator, the vacuum 
cleaner, and the toaster have to be 
attached to lamp sockets; that it is 
necessary to lead a long cord from the 
chandelier to the portable lamp on a 
table at the side of the room. But he 
visualizes walls torn open and crum- 
bled, floors ripped up and showing 
ever after that they have been 
mended, a chaos of dirt and disorder 
while the work is being done, and 
appalling bills. He does not realize 
how little of all this there is in con- 
nection with the work of a modern 
electrical contractor. 
Weary of having to grope his way 
up the unlighted stairs through a dark 
hall to light the hall or corridor on the 
second floor, he wants a switch near 
the entrance door so that he can 
light the upper hall lamp just as he 
enters the house. Furthermore, he 
doesn’t want to come downstairs 
afterward to turn it off. He has heard 
something about a three-way switch 
or “‘step-saver switch,” but he thinks 
of it as a device difficult and expensive to 
install, once a house is built without it. 


oo dee. 


OOD Housekeeping Institute has ap- 

preciated the great need on the part 
of the housekeeper for more practical 
information about house wiring, and to this 
end we have prepared a series of articles 
on this subject. This is the third of the 
series, and for the information herein we 
have turned to Mr. C. H. Huntley, an 
expert on house wiring, as our consultant 


Yet it can be installed without difficulty 
and at a very reasonable cost. With it in 
operation, he can turn on the light in the 
upper hall as he enters the lower hall, and 
turn it off from the upper hall without 


The careful, experienced workman can 
instali electric fixtures, switches, or 
outlets without disorder or damage 


having to return to the lower hall in 
order to do so. The same arrange- 
ment can be made with reference to 
any two rooms. With a four-way 
step-saver switch the lights in any 
two rooms can be turned on or off 
from the same point. A master four- 
way switch in the bedroom of the 
householder gives control of all the 
lamps throughout the house. The 
control may be from any desired 
place, so far as that is concerned. 
Combinations of these switches pro- 
vide for practically every kind of 
arrangement the householder may 
wish. 

The advantage of being able to 
turn lamps on and off at one’s option, 
in one or several rooms, from any 
desired point, is plain. Not only 
does it make possible what some one 
has called a “path of light” as the 
householder goes from room to room, 
lighting the lamps in advance of him 
and turning off those behind, if he 
wishes, but its value in case of an 
emergency such as fire, sickness, or an 
unexpected ring at the doorbell late 
at night, or a noise indicating the 
presence of a housebreaker, can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

In a large percentage of cases, walls do 
not have to be torn open at all to install 
the wiring leading to switches or conve 
nience outlets. If the wires to a switch or 
outlet on the first floor are to be connected 
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to wires in the cellar, an opening is 
made in the plaster or the baseboard, 
as the case may be, the size of the 
switch or outlet box. Measurements 
are carefully taken, and a hole is 
pored through the flooring from the 
cellar beneath the middle of the parti- 
tion. A weighted cord is dropped 
from the opening made for the switch 
or outlet box down through the open 
space in the partition between the 
plastering on each side—‘‘fished”’ is 
the term electricians employ—and 
through the hole. It is then easy to 
draw the wires in their protecting 
casing up through this space and 
attach them to the switch or outlet. 
The process is essentially the same 
where the wires are brought down 
from lead wires in the attic, and in 
cases where the wires are run through 
the outside walls of the house between 
the plaster and external sheathing. 
Each installation, of course, may 
present its particular individual prob- 
lems, but there are few problems 
that do not admit of a solution. Generally 
the solution is easy. 

The installation of a switch or baseboard 
outlet does not mean tearing out a large 
area of plaster or wood. Only enough is 
removed to make room for the metal box 
enclosing the fitting—a matter of a few 
square inches—and the opening and box 
are covered by the switch plate. This 
plate is in itself attractive, and may be 
had in almost any finish desired to har- 
monize with the room. 

Incidentally, while it is not directly 
connected with the subject under discus- 
sion, it may be said that modern ingenuity 
has made it possible to lead a cord 
through the finest rugs (for example, 
in a dining-room from a baseboard or 
floor outlet to any of the various 
electrical table appliances such as a 
toaster or percolator), without injur- 
ing the rug. It is not necessary to 
make a hole in the fabric. The strands 
are merely separated and the cord 
is passed between them. 

Most living-rooms, dining-rooms, 
and halls, and some bedrooms, are 
equipped with a central lighting fix- 
ture. Too often this fixture is inade- 
quate or inartistic. So far as the 
wiring is concerned, however, that is 
immaterial. The wires are there, and 
the undesirable fixture can easily be 
removed and one that is both ade- 
quate and artistic installed in its 
place. There has recently been 
developed a type of fitting which 
makes it possible to install or remove 
lighting fixtures readily, without the 
necessity of connecting or discon- 
hecting wires. This fitting consists 
of two parts—a receptacle similar to 
the familiar convenience outlet, that 
Is set flush with walls or ceiling, and 
4 pronged plug that is attached to the 
fixture. By using these fittings, which 
are called “‘Elexits,” it is possible for 
the householder to move his lighting 
fixtures from place to place in his 
home or take them with him if he 
moves. 

_ When it comes to installing a ceil- 
ing light or fixture in a new location, 
the work may be almost as simple as 
the installation of a convenience 
outlet, or it may be somewhat more 
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Care will leave even the ceiling unmarred 


complicated. If, for instance, there is a 
“header” in the wall through which the 
wires must pass—headers are sections of 
scantling running at right angles to the 
studding, or upright timbers in the wall— 
it may be necessary to remove a small 
section of plaster in order to get the wires 
through the header, and then replaster the 
section removed. This can be done in an 
inconspicuous place, however, such as back 
of a piano, bookcase, china closet, etc., 
ér the spot can be covered by a picture. 
If there are circumstances in which it is 
necessary to remove a board from the 
flooring in order to lay a wire, it does not 


If sections of flooring must be removed, 
the work can be done in a closet or 
some other inconspicuous place 
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mean a rough removal. A very thin- 
bladed saw is used to saw the “tongue” 
from the board to be removed, holes 
are bored through the transverse 
“sleepers” on which the flooring is 
supported, the insulators and wires 
are installed, and the board is re- 
placed. Carefully done, and with the 
cracks filled with crack-filler, a neat 
job may be made of it. Here, again, 
it is often possible to choose a spot 
such as a closet, which is inconspicu- 
ous; and as a matter of fact, the 
greater part of the floor is usually 
covered by rugs, or a carpet, anyway. 

When it is impossible to “fish” 
wiring between walls or floors, use 
can be made of metal molding or 
conduit on the surface. This is 
unobtrusive, and a neat job results. 
If a room is to be redecorated after 
the wiring is installed, it is possible 
to use a recently developed flat type 
of flexible, metal-sheathed wiring 
which can be installed in a plastered 
wall by making a shallow slot or 

trench that is later covered with plaster. 
The wiring of houses built a decade or 
more ago was designed for lighting. Little 
or no thought was given to the necessity 
of providing electric current for operating 
washing machines, electric irons, vacuum 
cleaners, toasters, percolators, fans, heat- 
ing pads, and the great and constantly 
increasing number of other household 
electrically-driven or electrically-heated 
devices. Even for lighting, these wiring 
systems of other days are often inadequate. 
They may be brought up to modern re- 
quirements both for lighting and for the 
operation of electrical devices for a com- 
paratively small sum, however. In 
addition, many little conveniences 
may be added, such as lamps in 
clothes closets that automatically 
light when the door is opened and are 
extinguished when it is closed; lamps 
that light the house number; bell-— 
ringing transformers that operate the 
door bell from the electric light cir- 
cuit and do away with the necessity 
for batteries; small red lights, or 
buzzers, that remind the householder 
that the lamps in the cellar, attic, or 
other place where they are apt to be 
overlooked, are burning, etc. 

One thing needs to be emphasized 
in connection with this matter. The 
rewiring as well as the original 
wiring of a house is work that must be 
carefully done. It is no job for an 
amateur or a novice. The under- 
writers’ rules are strict, and whoever 
is to do the work must not only know 
what those rules are, but must be 
able to carry them out faithfully. 
Furthermore, the execution of 
changes that involve cutting walls and 
possibly flooring is something that the 
careful householder will scarcely trust 
to any inexperienced person. There 
are “tricks of the trade” in house 
wiring just as in any other craft. 
Only an experienced, reliable con- 
tractor should be given the job. Also, 
quality materials as well as quality 
workmanship should be insisted on. 
Every householder knows that it is 
only pseudo-economy to install in- 
ferior plumbing materials merely 
because they are cheap. It is equally 


true of the materials for wiring. 
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At the top is a picnic assortment. 
In the medicine cabinet, paper nap- 
kins for cleaning bathroom fixtures 


N THE summer days the house- 
keeper welcomes every short cut and 
substitute that will lighten her house- 
keeping tasks. When paper goods are 

suggested, however, she usually connects 
them with picnics and parties. But here 
at the INsTITUTE we have found so many 
other practical uses for them in every-day 
housekeeping that we are convinced that 
they hold a place on the list of time-and- 
labor-savers. 

We have illustrated our first suggestion, 
because we know from actual experience 
that it is a prize idea. On our kitchen 
cabinet in the corner, near where the 
canisters stand, we keep a package of 
tissue-paper. When we have cake tins to 
grease, we use a sheet or two; when we 
spill something on the floor, our first 
thought is the paper; when something 
cooks over on the stove, we reach for the 
paper; and for wiping off the griddle or 
frying pan, we find it very useful. In fact, 
its uses are unlimited. 

Paper towels, too, can be used for much 
the same purposes, and while they are 
not so compact in size as the tissue sheets, 
they go one step further in that they save 
laundering hand towels. More people 
would use paper hand towels if they 
knew that the secret in using them is 
not to rub, but merely to absorb the 
moisture by patting. 

Perhaps next in order in the kitchen 
is waxed or paraffined paper. This we 
use for covering food to be put in the 
refrigerator, for covering puddings or 
fruit cakes to be steamed, for putting up 
lunches, and sometimes for lining cake 
tins. While there is nothing particu- 
larly new about its uss, there is a new 
note in the form in which it can be 
purchased. It now comes with a metal 
guide attached to the roll, as we have 
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shown above, so that the exact amount of 
paper be torn off straight without any 
waste. 

For the housekeeper who has difficulty 
in keeping her juicy pies from leaking, 
there is a paper sealing tape which can 
be purchased for the purpose, which we 
have found very helpful. It must be 
moistened and wrapped around the outside 
rim of the pie and in this way seals the 
seam. 

Old newspapers have multiple uses. 
Lining the garbage pail with newspaper 
makes the cleaning of it very much more 
agreeable. Before you do it, however, 
be sure that there are no municipal re- 
strictions in regard to this in your com- 
munity, for in certain localities, depending 
upon the way the municipality disposes 
of its garbage, there is a very strict ruling 
against it. 

Then, too, where there is a coal range, 
the care of it becomes very much simpli- 
fied if after each meal the top is rubbed 
off with a piece of newspaper, which can 
be disposed of in the fire. 

Another use for newspapers is in the 
fireplace. Stack your papers evenly and 
tie them up in a good, tight bundle. Then 
in the early fall or late spring burn them in 
the fireplace in place of logs, and you 
will find that they will give sufficient heat 
to take the chill off the room. Besides, 





Line your garbage 
can if rules permit 
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This is a corner of our kitchen 
cabinet, showing the  tissue-paper 
which we use for greasing cake tins 


they are very fascinating to watch burning, 
as each sheet folds back as the bundle 
opens up. 

Most people think of paper plates, 
doilies, and napkins as used only for 
picnics. One of our readers has sent us 
an idea which we think is so good that 
we want to pass it on to you. She 
writes: 

“Did you know that you could save 
your sick friends a lot of trouble and 
worry when sending them delicacies by 
using paper plates and napkins? Often 
it is the mother who is ill, and it is a worry 
to her to have to think of the care and 
return of expensive china, silver, and linen. 
It is so much kinder to use paper.” 

It is true that most of us do not like to 
serve food on paper plates when we are 
at home. But there are, however, some 
instances when it is a sensible thing to do. 
For example, for summer luncheons, occa- 
sionally, if the menu does not include foods 
which are quite liquid in character, such 
as creamed dishes, you will find it some- 
what of a treat to use a paper service, and 
your greatest joy will come at the end of 
the meal when you realize there are no 

dishes to be washed. Even if you do 
not use paper plates, attractive doilies 
of paper can be substituted for linen 
and thus save considerable laundering. 

In summer cottages the laundry prob- 
lem can be greatly reduced by using one 
of the stenciled luncheon sets which are 
made of fabric and have a surface finish 
similar to oilcloth. These doilies te 
quire merely a wiping off with a damp 
cloth after each meal. Then, if paper 
napkins are used in place of linen ones, 
table linen can be entirely eliminate¢, 

Another novel idea which we know 
one particular housekeeper is very ¢- 
thusiastic (Continued on page 173) 
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A typical home laundry which you may duplicate in planning your club program 
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“Institute. Days” a¢ Your (lub 


ROGRAM makers who serve their 

local woman’s clubs have found it a 

difficult task to plan the study 

program for the home economics 
section of the club. And it is not to be 
wondered at, since the subjects for dis- 
cussion are so close to the routine life of 
many of the members that there is ab- 
solutely no opportunity to clothe the 
subject with the glamour of novelty. To 
be a success, the afternoon must offer the 
interest of real help, must be a real solution 
of some house! eeping problem. 

So many have been the demands upon 
the Institute for help in this line, that 
it occurred to us to plan an outline that 
could be adopted by club program makers 
with such individual changes as their own 
club needs might require. 

In this plan, there has been a special 
effort to make the afternoons of immediate 
and concrete interest and of practical 
help to the home makers. This is best 
accomplished by a triple combination. 
First, there should be an exhibit; second, 
there should be a trained demonstrator or 
lecturer; and third, there should be one or 
more reports from the club members 
themselves who have practical, localized 
knowledge of the particular subject of the 
day. I hardly need suggest that you allow 
ample time for discussion and personal 
experiences. In your program adopt a 


sequence that allows of continuous use of 
the same exhibit, before setting up a new 
picture study. 

One club reported that they called their 
home program days “Good Housekeeping 
Institute Days,” and selected their subjects 


By Mildred Maddocks Bentley 


Illustrations'on the Institute pages are 
specially posed by us and photographed 
by the Bradley and Merrill Studio 


from the pages of the magazine. The 
demonstrations were in charge of members 
of the club, who did all the work con- 
nected with them. 

The entire program calls for seven or 
more program days. The Laundry Prob- 
lem—Have you Solved It: Care of House- 
hold Appliances: The Kitchen, its Plan 
and Equipment: The New Cookery 
Method—Cooking by Temperature: The 
Business of Housekeeping and the Budget 
Plan: The Meat Supply—a Visit from the 
Local Butcher: and, finally, Purchase 
Plans for Household Supplies. It is im- 
possible to describe even briefly all these 
programs, but we can show you just how 
to plan one or two of them. 

The first subject of the day, then, may 
be entitled: The Laundry Problem—Have 
You Solved It? There will not be a house- 
keeper present who has not had to meet 
and attempt a solution’of it, so there will 
be interest enough in the subject, provided 
you furnish the assistance every one 
craves. 

Early enough in advance of the date to 
secure results, detail one or more club 
members to make some definite study of 
each subject selected. Success really 
hinges upon this. One who knows well 
even the most commonplace subject can 
interest and hold her audience. Don’t 
forget to take advantage of this bit of 
psychology; at the same time don’t fail 
to pick these important assistants care- 





fully, and only from among those who you 
know use the equipment assigned them, 
and therefore have some first-hand help 
to offer their neighbors. 

Next, plan the equipment and its place- 
ment on your local stage or hall floor where 
the meeting is to be held. Make as 
perfect a laundry picture as possible; make 
it complete down to the last detail. Use 
the Institute laundry bulletin in selecting 
the equipment and supplies. The illus- 
trations on pages 4 and 5 will show you 
how to group along one wall and still have 
an efficient work plan. 

Enlist the local appliance dealers in this 
part of your program. Explain that your 
club plans to hold one or a series of 
demonstration lectures that must un- 
questionably promote the sale of goods 
they handle. Offer them the opportunity 
to be represented both by the loan of 
equipment to be installed by them, and by 
a demonstrator who will be a powerful 
though quiet salesman. 

Accept responsibility for the care and 
return of all articles. Provide for no 
actual selling during the hours devoted to 
the program, but allow ample time for 
inspection of the exhibit before and after 
this period. 

Unquestionably dealers will recognize 
the publicity value in this plan and will 
be glad to cooperate with you. As a 
matter of fact, this is not an untried plan. 
We have suggested it to individual clubs 
often enough to demonstrate not only that 
it is feasible, but that it is most interesting 
and valuable to the club members. 

In making (Continued on page 167 
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Bad S pot in a (sood Law 


By DR. 


HAGVEY W. WILY 


Director of Good Housekeeping Bureau 


of Foods, 


AN, in relation to his food, is 
an animal of experience, and 
he uses this experience in 


judging the character of the 
food placed before him. Adulterators 
were not slow in taking advantage of this 
fact, or in finding out that cheaper 
foods than those of a natural kind could 
be prepared in such a way as to simulate 
the natural foods, both as to appearance 
and as to taste and oder. Honey, which 
has always been one of the highest priced 
of our sweets, was formerly largely 
adulterated in such a way that the 
edible and physical characters of the 
product apparently were enjoyed, and 
yet there was practically no honey in the 
mixture. Butter was simulated by oleo- 
margarin. Unfortunately, in the laws 
regulating the manufacture of substitutes 
for butter, there was no _ prohibition 
against churning the product with milk 
orcream. This completed the deception, 
for such an article had all the character- 
istics of odor and taste of the genuine. 
Finally milk became the object of simu- 
lation. 

It is well known that the most valuable 
component of milk, not 
only in price, but in 
growth factor, is cream. 
When the cream has been 
separated from the milk, 
the residual product be- 
comes a very cheap article 
of commerce. In fact, 
where the supply of milk 
is abundant, after the 
cream has been removed, 
it is not at all unusual to 
pour the skimmed milk 
into the sewer. The diffi- 
culty of selling this milk, 
and the price which it 
brings, do not pay the 
dealer for handling it in 
any other way. 

Out of the attempt to 
utilize this waste milk 
there was developed a prod- 
uct known as “filled 
milk.” Filled milk is milk from which 
the cream has been removed and a cor- 
responding amount of other fat substi- 
tuted. The growing commerce in the co- 
conut, which is extremely rich in fat, 
brought into the market a large volume 
of coconut oil, and this was used as the 
substituted fat. Coconut oil is a per- 
fectly wholesome oil, well suited to the 
manufacture of nut margarin, for shorten- 
ing purposes, and other domestic uses. 
It is wholly unobjectionable as a vegetable 
oil. It has however, the fault common 








Santtation, 


to other vegetable oils, of being entirely 
devoid of vitamins. 

Filled milk is made by mixing a proper 
amount of coconut oil, or other vegetable 
oil, with milk, and at a proper temperature 
passing it through a homogenizer, which 
incorporates the fat particles intimately 
with the other particles of the milk. 
The product, both on analysis, and by 
taste and odor, is almost indistinguish- 
able from the genuine article. It, there- 
fore, became a competitor of the genuine 
milk upon the markets of the country, 
and, as such, it was obvious that its 
position in commerce must be defined by 
legislation. The character of this legis- 
lation was indicated by statutes govern- 
ing similar products previously enacted 
by Congress. 

Long before the manufacture of filled 
milk began, filled cheese became an article 
of commerce. Filled cheese was made 
in much the same way as filled milk. 
Skimmed milk was used for making the 
cheese, and a corresponding amount of 
fat was substituted. Congress placed 
a restriction on the manufacture of filled 
cheese just as it did on renovated butter 


Eleven States 


have passed laws prohibiting the manufac- 
ture of filled milk, and Congress, at the last 
session, forbade it interstate commerce. But 
just before the bill was voted on, an amend- 
ment permitting the manufacture and sale 
of a synthetic milk as an infant food was 
offered and accepted and is now a part of 
the law. Every one interested in child wel- 
fare should read this article by Dr. Wiley 


and margarin. It passed a law requiring 
manufacturers of filled cheese to operate 
under government license and under the 
supervision of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, with the imposition of a small 
tax and a proper method of labeling. 
This made it impossible to foist a filled 
cheese upon the public, but it did not 
forbid the manufacture of the article. 
The manufacturers of filled cheese did 
not prosper. The slight tax imposed 
upon the article was not the reason of 
this failure, however; it was the labeling 


and Heauth 


which prevented filled cheese from having 
much of a vogue. 

This law accentuates, in a most striking 
manner, the desirability of a proper 
labeling of all food products. It prevents 
a great deal of imposition upon the public. 
But when it came to the question of 
filled milk, the attitude of Congress was 
more radical, though less practical. I 
am of the opinion that a law which would 
require the licensing of a factory and the 
proper marking of the product would 
have been quite as sufficient in pre- 
venting deception in filled milk as it has 
proved to be in filled cheese. The dairy- 
men, however, insisted that it should be 
forbidden interstate commerce. This 
leaves each state free to manufacture 
filled milk without let or hindrance. It 
prevents only the passage of the product 
over a state line. As milk and its sub- 
stitutes are largely sold locally, the law 
will have less effect in controlling this 
product as it stands than if it had been 
a labeling law, as in the case of filled 
cheese. In other words, if a state does 
not see fit to restrict the manufacture 
and sale of filled milk, the law of Congress 
does not in any way pro- 
tect any citizen of that . 
state, or any child of that 
state, or any baby of that 
state, from suffering the 
discomfort and threat to 
health which the substi- 
tuted milk would cause 
when fed. 

The opponents of this 
measure claimed that the 
manufacture of filled milk 
had never been shown to 
be detrimental to the dairy 
business, and that it was 
never shown to be un- 
healthful or an indigesti- 
ble article of food. On the 
other hand, it was brought 
out in the testimony that 
filled milk was frequently 
sold as milk and was even 
used as infant food. From 
scientific experts it was also established 
by well-known facts that while coconut 
oil, when burned in the body, provides 
quite as much heat and energy as any 
other wholesome fat, including butter, 
it lacks those essential, vital principles 
which make milk the only proper f 
for the infant and the greater part of 
the proper food for the growing child. 
The testimony on this point was, of 
course, overwhelmingly against the use 
of filled milk. (Continued on page 144) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 94) 
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Arrowhead Hosiery is making it 
possible for every woman to have 
trim, neat ankles, 


And we have now perfected the 
exclusive feature, the “Cushion- 
weave” in Arrowhead Hosiery. 


“Cushionweave” is a beautiful, 
strong, wear-resisting silk stitch 
which displaces the mercerized 
portions in the double sole! 
For example: In style 3500 the 
sole, high-spliced heel and the 
back seam are in-the fashionable 
“Cushionweave’” stitch, giving an 
inimitable air of distinction. Style 
7500 is made with the same 
weave, but is pure silk and arti- 
ficial silk mixed. Arrowhead 
Hosiery for all the family. 









Richmond Hosiery Mills 
Established 1896 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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RUTH AND NAOMI GREGORY 


HEALTH and HAPPINESS CLUB 


eA Service for Mothers-to-be 


and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


EALLY, Goop HovusrKrrpinc had no 
idea how many mothers there were in 
the world—young mothers, inexperi- 

enced mothers, mothers anxious for advice 
and counsel—until the Health and Happiness 
Club gathered them together in one common 
desire to secure health and happiness for their 
babies. Over eighteen thousand mothers have 
enrolled in the first series, “For the Mother- 
to-Be and the Baby-to-Come,” and ruled 
their lives according to the wise guid- 
ance of Dr. Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, 
herself as skilled a mother as she is a 
physician. 

This first series is still offered to prospective 
mothers, eight letters, which will be sent you 
month by month, to tell you just how to live 
and how to plan for that little coming son or 
daughter who will bring the real fruition to 
your life. In addition to rules for personal 
hygiene, they include discussions of the best 
fittings for the nursery, and three patterns 
from which every sort of little dress and coat 
may be cunningly fashioned. 

This series will not enable you to dispense 
with a physician for prenatal care. On the 
contrary, you will find early and regular con- 
sultations with a physician insisted upon from 
the beginning. 

Send us fifty cents in stamps, your name 
and address, and the date when you expect 
your baby. Each month you will receive one 
of these letters from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in 
plain envelope, so that no one will know the 
contents. If you have already completed, say, 
the first three months of your pregnancy, the 
first three letters will be sent together, and the 
rest month by month. Always ask for 


“Series I. For the Mother-to-be and th 
Baby-to-come.” 

Equally important is the second series of 
letters to cover “The Baby’s’ First Year.” 
Too many mothers are contented with ap 
parent comfort on the part of their babies, and 
forget to watch the diet, the posture, anda 
dozen other prime factors for a strong and 
well-formed body, until it is too late, and 
the mischief has been done. A perfectly-fed 
child, who has not been urged to walk too 
soon, and whose mother before him has been 
perfectly fed, will never have the bowed leg 
from ankle to knee, that we see on so many df 
the younger generation. A perfectly healthy 
baby is invariably a happy baby, and that® 
the sort of baby every mother longs to have, 
for its sake and for herown. And no baby cal 
be happy if it is not properly fed. A perfectly 
nourished child will have the fine physigut 
that means resistance to disease all its life 
A perfectly nourished child will never begin 
the digestive upsets that mean dyspepsia and 
unhappiness in adult life. More than almost 
anything else, at this time, the baby depents 
upon its feeding to build its health. This 
series will be almost essential to the womal 
who wishes to do without an experienced 
nurse. 

Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your nallt 
and address, and this second series of eight 
letters will be sent you complete, with a cat 
board cover. Ask for “Series II, The Baby! 
First Year.” 

Address all requests for both series to tht 
Health and Happiness Club, Goop Hovst 
KEEPING, 119 West goth Street, New Yor 
City, New York. 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St, 
Allentown—907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave, 
Asheville—Pollock's 

Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 

Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co, 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co, 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St, 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 

Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 

Buffalo—641 Main St. 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Canton, 0.--H. M. Horton Co, 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons- 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
peometagt {" yong . -_ 

. Randolph St. (Room 502) 

Chicago—}1959 Leland (near Broadway) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, 0.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3r 
Dallas—Volk Bros. 

Danville, Ill,—Cavanaugh & Meyer 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 

Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—GigI's, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C, W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co. 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fall River—D. F. Sullivan | 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 

Fort Wayne—Mathias An's Sons 

Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 

Grand Rapids—Herpolshe'mer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq, 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 

Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 


_ Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 


Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman . 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lishon St 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 

New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 

New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 
New Havene-153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware's 

New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 

Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 

Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Patersong—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia—1300 Wainut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 

Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. 0.” 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K r-car 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. ~ 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 

Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane--The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son - ' 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 

Utica—135 Genesee St. (2nd floor) 
Washington—1319 F. Street 
Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
Williamsport—John B. Irvin 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Agencies in 288 other cities 





















































Cool, Comfortable Feet 
in Good-looking Shoes 


4 eH see them on your feet, 
is to know they are good 
looking. To wear them is to 
know they are cool and com- 
fortable. They are Cantilever 
Shoes— made with flexible 
arches that curve up snugly, 
giving gentle, refreshing sup- 
port to your feet, harmonizing 
with the action of the arches 
and allowing your foot mus- 
cles to strengthen through ex- 
ercise. Cantilever Shoes re- 
lease hot, swollen feet from 


the bondage of rigid, uncom- 
fortable footwear. 


In Cantilever Shoes you feel 
cooler because your feet are 
absolutely unrestrained and 
circulation is free. Natural 
lines permit your toes to 
straighten out and relax. Mod- 
erate heels and a snug instep 
prevent your feet from jam- 
ming forward. Soft, light- 


antilever 
Shoe 


In using advertisements see page 4 


weight leathers rest your feet 
and add to the feeling of buoy- 
ancy that comes with foot free- 
dom. You have more energy 
and a keener relish for pleasure 
in Cantilevers. 

In appearance Cantilever 
Shoes are trim and pleasing. 
Their nicely rounded toes, 
smart walking heels, in a vari- 
ety of styles, and the fine 
materials of which they are 
made are all in keeping with 


the best dictates of fashion. 


Your feet will be free, cool and 
comfortable for the rest of the Sum- 
mer if you will go to the nearest 
Cantilever dealer today and have 
them fitted to good-looking Canti- 
lever Shoes. At the left there is a 
partial list of the stores that have been 
specially selected to sell Cantilever 
Shoes. If no store in your vicinity 
is listed, write to the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carlton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and they will send 
you the name of a nearby Cantilever 
store and the new Cantilever booklet. 


Endorsed by Women's Col- ; 
leges, Women’s Clubs, Public ihe “ 
Health Authorities, Physi- ne ; 

cians, Osteopaths, Directors 
of Physical Education, Edi- 
tors, Stage Celebrities and 
prominent women everywhere 














Safe to Use 
Around Foods, Yet 
Kills Roaches and 
Waterbugs 


OST insecticides used 

for killing roaches are 
dangerous poisons. Some 
are so corrosive that they 
burn the bodies of the in- 
sects and, if tracked over 
foods, will burn you and 
your family as well. 


Biack F ac is far quicker and 
surer than dangerous poisons. Yet 
it is absolutely non-poisonous to 
human beings and animals — it is 
deadly only to insects. 


Forkilling roachesand waterbugs, 
sprinkle Brack F rac plentifully 
around the places infested. Blow 
the powder (with a powder-gun) 
into cracks in floors, around water 
pipes, under baseboards, etc. Re- 
peat the treatment twice a week 
until no more insects are seen. 


Biack FLaGisa pure, powerful, 
vegetable powder that destroys in- 
sects without danger. It kills flies, 
fleas, roaches, waterbugs, ants, mos- 
quitoes, bedbugs; and lice on ani- 
mals, birds or plants. They breathe 

it and die! Sold by drug, 
grocery, department and 
hardware stores in red- 
and-yellow wrapped, 
sealed glass bottles of 
three sizes—15c, 40c, 
75c (except west of 
Denver, Col., Canada 
and foreign countries). 
Or sent direct by mail on 
receipt of price. 


3LACK FLAG 
Smallwood & Eagle Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


BLACK @/FLAG 
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DIVERSIFIED 


DISCOVERIES 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


Yes, we still need discoveries. 


Whatever you have discovered that 


saves you in accomplishing your household duties may be just the 


suggestion that will help your neighbor. 


We will pay one dollar 


for each acceptable suggestion. A stamped, self-addressed envelope 


secures the return of unavailable discoveries. 


Address GOOD 


HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


To Keep Dress Linings From Showing—I 
found it almost impossible to keep the linings 
in my dresses from slipping and showing at 
the neck. When the lining can not be basted 
to the top of the dress at the back of the neck, 
I find that by clasping the top and lining 
together, right up on the shoulders, the slipping 
and showing can be prevented. If the clasps 
are sewed properly there, they are not notice- 
able Miss I. B., Miss. 


To Disguise The Telephone Book—Our 
downstairs telephone is on the wall above a 
small landing at the staircase, but in full view of 
the front door, opening into a large hall. The 
telephone book has always been rather an 
eyesore. So this spring, when the hall was 
repapered, I had a piece of wall-paper pasted 
on the covers of the book, and it hangs below 
the ’phone, almost unnoticeable because of its 
new dress, and certainly does not detract 
from the appearance of the wall as before. 

P.L.S., Va. 


Elastic For Brassieres—We girls have de- 
cided that it is a splendid idea to use inch- 
wide, silk-finished elastic on brassieres for 
athletics, especially swimming. This is used 
as a shoulder-strap, and makes any athletic 
sports really comfortable. A. E. L., Fla. 


When Making Sandwiches—When mak- 
ing picnic sandwiches, I find a great deal of 
time is saved if the butter is mixed with the 
cream cheese, chopped fruits, or any other 
soft filling, instead of being spread on the 
bread separately and the filling spread after- 
ward. This is not only a saving of time, but a 
saving of butter as well. Mrs. C. G. M., Mass. 


In My Laundry—For my laundry, my 
husband has made me a neat, wooden cover 
for each one of my laundry tubs. This cover 
keeps the tubs clean when not in use, and 
serves as an additional table to aid in sorting 
laundry or when ironing, etc. I also use 
printed linoleum on the cement floor. It 
takes but a minute to clean it with a wet mop, 
and saves me from worry when I drop a wet 
garment on the floor, or when some large 
article touches the floor in ironing. 

Mrs. E. D. L., 1. 


For Next Year’s Garden—Hyacinths al- 
ternating in a lovely cream color and pale 
lavender hues, with a border of brilliant yellow 
tulips, form such a lovely garden that I hasten 
to share the plan with others for next year. 

G. M., Mass. 


When Making Fish Chowder— To make a 
real meal of fish chowder, rub the yolks of 
hard-cooked eggs through a sieve, chop the 
whites fine, and add to the chowder. Serve 
with the crisp, salty, whole-wheat crackers. 
You have a satisfying menu. G. M., Mass. 


For The Ironing Board—Tack a strip of 
heavy asbestos about nine inches wide across 
the end of the ironing board and use it to slip 
the iron on in the process of ironing, thus 
saving the extra effort of raising the iron to 
the iron stand each time. Miss S. H. E., Ark. 


When Frosting a Cake—When frosting a 
cake, I take one of the removable shelves of 
my bread and cake box, lay a piece of waxed 
paper on it, and frost my cake on that. There 
Is no question then of the cake and its support 
not fitting in the box. So often the aluminum 
squares to hold cakes for frosting are too large 
for one’s box. Mrs. A. B.O., N.Y. 


Slip-on House Dresses—My great liking 
for the one-piece, simple, slip-on, wash house. 
dresses had been somewhat spoiled by the 
fact of the fulness slipping toward the front, 
To prevent this, I sewed two long strips of 
the material at the seam under the am, 
crossed them at the back, brought them 
directly around, and tied or buttoned these at 
the front as a belt. I have been more than 
pleased with the result. I. F. R., Wash, 


When Cutting Butter—When cutting 
creamery butter, wrap a piece of the paper 
in which it is enclosed around the knife, and 
the butter will be cut evenly, and none of it 
will stick to the knife. Mrs. R. C. C., Miss. 


A New Use For Picture Wire—lInstead of 
using twine or any kind of string for hanging up 
brooms, mops, brushes, and all kinds of kitchen 
utensils, I have found ordinary picture wir 
much more satisfactory. It wears indefinitely, 
and being stiff, will catch on hooks more easily 
than string. E. P., N.Y. 


For the Refrigerator—Every woman who 
sees my refrigerator sitting on a low, strong 
table which my husband has made for it, appre 
ciates at once the convenience and help of the 
plan. It saves stooping and hunting for things 
in the old way. A zinc-covered hole in the 
table and a pipe from that carry the water 
outside. Mrs. S. W.S., Ala. 


For The Home Dressmaker—An ill-fitting 
vestee can spoil the neat appearance of a well 
made costume. To assure a smooth, straight- 
hanging vestee, sew a leaded tape along the 
bottom line and fasten the vestee at the top 
only to the waist lining. If no waist lining’s 
used, fasten the vestee to the underwear or to 
the dress itself, but at the top line only. Thus 
a loose-hanging vestee will not interfere witha 
loose-hanging dress. M. H., N. J. 


To Remove Gum From Fabrics—One df 
the most troublesome things to remove from 
fabrics is chewing gum. Heat tends to sp! 
it and cleaning fluids seem to have little effect 
on it; But I find it will roll up and leave ™ § 
marks if rubbed with a piece of ice. 

Mrs. H.C. DeW., N. J. 


To Remove The Creases From Dresses— 
When my tricotine or serge dresses become 
creased through wearing under a coat, I put 
them on a hanger, and brush the crease 
vigorously with a dampened whiskbroom; the 
worse the creases, the damper the broom. * 
then hang the dress on the open door of my 
wardrobe, and the next morning the creass 
are gone, and the dress is freshened. 

A. E. T., Cate 





Make this test: 
Wash your bedlinens 
and spreads with 
Fels-Naptha Soap 
Compare the results 
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= OL f/hat is FELS-NAPTHA Cleanliness ? 


.. Miss, 
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It goes deep down below the surface, and carries the healthfulness 
> ae of sunshine to every thread. Sweetness and purity go with it. It is 
, strong SAN hygienic cleanliness—the kind everybody wants in clothes. 


t, appre- : ‘ 
oh S And what makes the difference? 


r things You can tell Fels-Naptha Real naptha combined with splendid soap gives Fels-Naptha its 


1an who 


- in the by its clean naptha odor j , eae tei ; 
e water ° advantage in cleansing. The naptha, with its surprising dirt-loosening 


Su a ability, breaks the hold of dirt with ease and safety. Not a speck 


1-fitting Fels-Naptha Soap increases the joy of escapesit. Yet the clothes are left unharmed—no hard rubbing is needed. 
ta well — = —— its oon work 

. v cool water. Cc ever i 
traight- cP ph rma Beg 2 en omnia The soapy water, working back and forth between the threads, 


ong the a laundry. flushes all the dirt away. Fels-Naptha Cleanliness takes complete 


the to 
ining 5 possession, and healthful clothes are assured. 
. = — Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. 
» witha oe It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha combination of splendid soap and real 


Neh ; naptha in a way that gives you the best of both these two safe cleansers 


One a SoS ; at the same time, and in the one quick-working, labor-saving, health- 


re from : 
preserving bar. 


spread : 3 : a 
eee BU Dati cag 9 * Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s. Use it for all your soap-and- 
> water cleaning, and make your home glow with Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 
N. J. ; 
The original and genuine naptha soap, GE acquainted with Fels-Naptha’s sanitary work. Send 2¢ in 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy stamps for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 
esses— it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 


become 


| FELS-‘NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA., ODOR © 7iizt2.@ 


In using advertisements see page 4 93 
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A bed is more than 
a piece of furniture 


The bed must be comfort- 
able. But more than that, 
this dominant article in 
the room must do its part 
in the long daylight hours 
to beautify, and reflect 
the good taste of the owner. 


Stevens Bed Spreads make the 
bed a thing of beauty. Their 
wonderful finish, their snowy 
whiteness, their wide variety of 
patterns harmonize with any dec- 
orative scheme. Or if you choose 
there are the pretty striped effects 
in blue, pink and yellow, daintily 
hemmed, scalloped or fringed. 


Bed spread beauty is not a matter 
of money, if you have Stevens Bed 
Spreads. Quality through and 
through, yet within the reach of 
every purse. Crochet Spreads and 
Satin Spreads at a wide range of 
prices. Also bed sets with bolster 
covertomatch. There's a Stevens 
Spread for every bed. 


Specify Stevens Bed 
Spreads. The Stevens 
label is your assur- 
anceof quality. Write 
for “Spreadtime 
Stories,” an illus- 
trated booklet for 
thekiddies. It’s free. 
And if you want a 
beautiful dolly's 
bed spread, en- 
close 25c—choice 
of pink or blue. 


Bed Spreads 


Stevens Manufacturing Company 
Fall River, Mass. 


Clarence Whitman & Son, Inc. 
354 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Selling Agents 
1 ¥ 
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‘Ppa. WILEY Ss 
Question - Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 


request. 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 


Prescriplional 


advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


I Wish I Were Able | 8 es WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 


pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,’’ and ““The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,” 
“Increasing Weight,” and “Diet in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a stamped, 
addressed envelop. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your and if true, what are 
exact physical condition may be the symptoms of thin 
determined and improvement made 


to Tell You 


I am much interested 
in your article on cancer. 
You say cancer may be 
cured if taken in time. 
That is a joyful assur- 
ance. How can one learn 
to recognize the early 
symptoms? I am sadly 
familiar with the hope- 
less stages, and would 
be very grateful to you 
if you could describe the 
early tendency of the 
disease. 

Miss J. D. K., Pa. ‘ 
. for Longer Life. 

Unfortunately, I am 
not able to tell you how 
to detect the first symp- 
toms ofcancer. If one has an external cancer, 
I may say that at first it might escape any 
serious attention. If any sore on the lip, face, 
or tongue does not heal promptly in two or 
three days, as sores should heal, it is the 
part of wisdom to call the attention of 
your doctor to it. Internal cancers, of 
course, may escape all attention from the 
patient or from a doctor’s examination. It 
is not until they produce some disturbance 
of function, or pain, or abnormal growth, 
that they can be detected. There is no 
way in which a layman could be instructed 
so as to know, himself, the nature of a cancer- 
ous growth. For this reason, I believe it is 
a wise procedure to go at least once a year 
to a competent physician and have a careful 
examination made within and without. 


Always Obey the Law 


Is there any season of the year better than 
others for vaccination against smallpox? Is 
it advisable to have very young children vac- 
cinated or wait until just prior to school age? 
Many people are averse to vaccination and 
speak of the serious trouble they have had due 
to it. What is the cause of that? Should a 
person insist upon having one’s doctor secure 
a fresh supply of vaccine? How long does im- 
munity last after vaccination? One of my 
children is five and the other two. Do you 
advise having them both vaccinated at the 


same time? Mrs. V. W.L., Nevada 


In many cities children are required to be 
vaccinated before going to school. You should 
obey the laws which exist in the locality in 
which you live respecting this matter. If we 
could stamp out smallpox completely, as has 
been done in many localities, then vaccination 
of the very young child would not be advisable 
so long as he was kept at home. If bad effects 
follow vaccination, it is due either to some vice 
of the vaccine or carelessness of the doctor. 
At the present time all vaccine used in this 
country is prepared under the supervision of 
the Public Health Service at Washington. 
Such virus can be relied upon as being free 
from other germs of disease. The length of 
immunity depends, to some extent, upon the 
degree of the reaction at the time of vaccination 
and upon the natural immunity of the indi- 
vidual. No definite period of immunity can 
be predicated. If an epidemic of smallpox 
breaks out in a community, I think it advisable 
that all persons, whether previously vaccinated 
or not, should undergo the immunizing test. 
There is no doubt of the efficiency of proper 
vaccination in securing immunity to smallpox. 
I do not mean by that, that a vaccinated person 
would never have the disease, but if he does 


have it, it isin a mild and 
modified form. In your 
own particularcase, I ad- 
vise you to consult your 
family physician respect- 
ing the age at which your 
children should be vacci- 
nated and how often they 
should be re-immunized, 


Mostly an Idle Tale 


People frequently tell 
me not to eat so much 
salt, as it will make my 
blood thin. Is this 0, 


These 


blood? 
Mrs. R. J., Oklahoma 


I do not think there is any truth in the 
story told you about salt making the blood 
thin. The injury that comes from eating 
excessive quantities of salt is not due to thin- 
ning the blood, but to the general overloading 
of the body with a substance which, while 
necessary to health in moderate quantities, 
may, in excess, seriously injure the functional 
activity of the secreting organs, especially 
the kidneys. From the biological point of 
view, those who eat meat need little salt other 
than that naturally found in the meat. On 
the contrary, those who eat vegetables in which 
the alkaline elment is chiefly potash, need 
larger quantities of salt. It is a commonly 
accepted belief that potash, while having 
important biological functions, and, there- 
fore, being desirable in proper quantities, is 
more injurious than soda, the basic con- 
stituent of ordinary salt. The presence of the 
sodium assists Nature in the prompt elimin- 
ation of the potash. Salt is the chief, perhaps 
the only, source of hydrochloric acid in-the 
stomach and is necessary in the digestion of 
nitrogenous foods in that organ. 


You Should Change Your View 


Will you kindly tell me if it is perfectly safe 
to use “Karo” corn sirup? On the face of it, 
what could be safer than sirup made from 
corn? I was told that sulphuric acid is used 
in the process of making it. In Japan,.where 
they make a delicious Midzu ami from rice, 
they have never used sulphuric acid. They use 
fermented barley to make the sirup. 

Mrs. J. L., N. Hl. 


" J think you are mistaken in your view that 
the “corn sirup,” so-called, which makes up 
about go percent of the Karo, is made with 
sulphuric acid. Many years ago, such was the 
case. Hydrochloric acid is now used, I think, 
exclusively. The term “corn sirup” is not a 
correct one. Glucose, which is the common 
name of the product in this country, is made 
exclusively of corn-starch. In Germany, gli- 
cose is made exclusively of potato starch. 
Glucose contains no vitamins of any kind and 
no mineral matter except a little salt made by 
the neutralization of the hydrochloric acid used 
in converting the starch into sugar. My belief 
is that the Japanese method of making Mids 
ami by converting the starch into maltose 
sugar would produce a more palatable, more 
nutritious, and more wholesome product. The 
normal sirups made from the sugar cane, 
the sorghum, and the maple, together wit 
honey, a natural sirup gathered by the bee 
from flowers, are all much more wholesome 
than glucose or refined sugar. 
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Kow do they accomplish it ? 


The women who give their skin the hardest wear 
manage to keep their faces young long after 
other women have grown old and unattractive. 


‘ bi actress gives her complexion harder wear and demands 
more of it in return than any other woman. She must keep 
her skin fine and clear though she covers it with cosmetics. It 
must be fresh in spite of late, weary hours. 

How does she accomplish this? By careful study of her skin 
she has discovered the two indispensable things it needs to keep 
it in the fresh, beautifully supple condition she demands. 

First the perfect kind of cleansing at night that leaves the 
face soft and clear—every bit of dirt, every trace of cosmetic, 
every shadow of weariness taken away. Then the exquisite 
morning freshening that keeps the skin flower-like through the 
day and guards it completely from every coarsening thing. 

These are the two fundamentals of skin loveliness. For these 
two things many well-known actresses deperfd on the two entirely 
different creams that Pond’s developed especially for this method 
of keeping a woman’s skin young and fresh — Pond’s Cold 
Cream and Pond’s Vanishing Cream. And many other women 
9 enthusiastically about the smoothness these creams give 
their skin. 


See what this famous method will do for you 


Do this every night. With the finger tips or a piece of 
moistened cotton, apply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The very 
fine oil in it penetrates every pore of your skin. Then wipe it 
off with a soft cloth. Dirt and excess oil, the rouge and powder 
you have used during the day are taken off your skin and out 
of the pores. Do this twice. Your skin looks fresh and is 
beautifully supple. 
And every morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
evenly. If you wish, rouge— powder. How smooth and 
velvety your face feels to your hand! Nothing can roughen it. 
And it will stay that way all day. 

To see how Pond’s two creams actually improve your skin, 
use this method regularly. Buy both creams tonight in jars or 


tubes. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


Every skin needs these Two Creams—The 
Cold Cream for cleansing, The Vanishing 
Cream to protect and to hold the powder 


Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe / 


Charming Peggy Wood says, ““Pond’s 
Cold Cream cleanses easily and 
leaves my skin feeling fresh. Then 
the Vanishing Cream is a lovely 
smoot: base for powder.”? 


Mildred Harris, always delightrully 
young and fresh, says, “In spite of 
the constant exposure of my skin to 
trying lights, Pond’s Two Creams 
have kept my complexion young and 
smooth. ”? 


Photo by Edwin Bower Hesser 


The common troubles that make a woman’s skin look 
older — Pond’s two creams banish them 


Accumulation of oil and dirt in the pores. For this condition 
cleanse every night with Pond’s Cold Cream, which is so light 
it penetrates the glands and takes out excess oil and dirt pain 
Then every morning put on Pond’s Vanishing Cream to keep 
your face fresh through the day. 

Premature wrinkles, scaling, dry shine—are especially the 
troubles of a dry skin. To avoid them, keep your skin soft day 
and night. Cleanse with plenty of Pond’s Cold Cream nightly 
and keep some on over night. Feel your skin relax. Then by 
day Pond’s Vanishing Cream prevents your skin from drying 
out again. 

Coarsening Sun and Windburn. The daily repetition of 
weather damage ages your skin. For everyday exposure, use 
faithfully the nightly Pond’s Cold Cream cleansing and in the 
day the delicate yet sure protection that Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream gives. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 
The Pond’s Extract Co., 1355 Hudson St., New York 


Ten cents (roc) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes of the two creams 
every normal skin needs— enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 








HEINZ 


Vinegars 








; HY not go over and 
see how our foreign 
friends have a good 

time? Indeed, these past few 
years we have heard an 
abundance about the sorrows 
of the European people. It’s 
high time we heard some- 
thing of their joys, and Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is_ sending 











Rt wink Fs 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, 


SUGGESTIONS 


SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS 
FOR EACH OF THESE PAR- 
TIES. BRIDE'S SHOWER 
LUNCHEON, PARTY, OR 
TEA: CLUB SUGGESTIONS 
FOR LUNCHEONS OR TEAS: 
CHILDREN’S SONG OF THE 
NATIONS PARTY: BRIDGE 
PARTY: BIRTHDAY SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR ALL AGES 





Going to 
and ITALY 


little Normandy village, from 
some Swiss chalet, or Dutch 
hamlet? Won’t it be interest. 
ing to know how the Turks 
give a birthday party, or how 
the Italians give a_ bride's 
shower, or how the Belgians 
give a luncheon or.a tea! — 

Before sailing, however! 
Elaine will make complete 





Elaine tosee what they do that 

is amusing and pleasant, fora change. To see, 
for instance, if the French give a Valentine 
Party, how the English give a dance or a card 
party, how the Irish themselves celebrate St. 
Patrick’s Day! 

Elaine is sailing soon to spend a few months 
in Paris, a month in London, some time in 
Italy, a few weeks at the gay, famous Riviera 
resorts, and then she is going down to Algiers, 
to Constantinople, to Athens. 

Who knows what new and thrilling parties 
Elaine will be. sending soon from some quaint 

























N receipt of ten cents in stamps, 
miscellaneous suggestions to be adapted 
for birthdays of little folks, husbands, 
wives, sweethearts, and all ages, will be sent 
to you. These suggestions include original 
ways of choosing partners, games, decorations, 
and are adaptable to birthday parties of all 
kinds. Address requests for these suggestions 
to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Good House- 
keeping, 119 West goth Street, New York City. 




















Many 
flap py 


Returns! 


The purpose of HEINZ Vinegar is to 
impart flavor and develop flavor—not 
simply to make things sour. That is 
why salads made with HEINZ Vinegar 
taste better. All the care in selection 
of materials, the skill in preparation, 
the long aging in wood, are to create 
that rich, mellow tang and aroma. 


* H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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BIRTHDAY PARTIES 
Birthday Suggestions for All Ages 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


; plans to see that every request 
for suggestions is attended to promptly during 
her absence. The secretarial force ‘for the 
Entertainment Department has been enlarged 
and is now adequate to serve all needs. Also 
Elaine, although abroad, will send seasonable 
suggestions to keep a complete supply on hand 
this autumn, for our own Hallowe’en and 
Thanksgiving and Christmas entertaining that 
can not be improved upon, we are sure, by 
anything foreign nations do. 

For the suggestions listed above, send 
remittance to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, 








It is a matter of great regret to Elaine that on 
account of the enormous amount of cort- 
spondence it is impossible for her to answer 
individual requests. Only the special parties 
mentioned each month in the magazine can 
be sent. These have been planned to include 
every type of seasonable party, and to give 
suggestions that may be adapted ‘to different 
occasions. Any one of the parties listed above 


will be sent upon receipt of ten cents in stamps, 
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ie By Anna Hazelton Delavan { ream 
interest- e 
a Pitcher 
’, or how F ALL the things most generally de- difficulty a stepping-stone and every failure a 
bride's O sired and most difficult to attain, the ‘growing pain” carrying you onward toward 

Belgians greatest is self-possession. Even the self-control, self-culture, and growth in self- HILDREN should not be al- 
a tea! wisest of the Seven Wise Men summed up possession. ’ lowed to have food that is 
however, is wisdom in the command ‘Know thy- While general exercise, as has before been or : a 
’ all his - 5 ; really chosen for the masculine ap 
complete self,” and our modern sage, Emerson, responded observed, insures ease of motion, health, grace, petites of the household. 
y request across the ages with: “I am the captain of my and self-possession, and also assists in nerve : 

y during soul,” while Goethe says with the conviction control and mental equipoise, it is well to Here are a few desserts which are 
for the of one who knows: “Be thou but self-possessed practise the outward symbols of poise until good enough to please the whole 
enlarged and thou hast the art of living.” the inward consciousness responds to the family, yet simple and wholesome 
s.. Also, To gain sclf-possession, it is necessary first suggestion of an attitude. enough for even the young child. 
asonable to discover why we lack it. The reasons are An upright carriage of the head and chest, 

on hand usually two-fold, physical and mental. An_ expressing dignity, character, and self-respect, 

"en and awkward person is usually self-conscious, is as necessary for mental as for physical 

ing that while a graceful person is self-possessed, and development, and only when all forces are in 

sure, by this very difference is the stumbling block proper adjustment can one attain equilibrium ‘ 

between success and failure in life. and equanimity for the expression of self- CO ce: ws 
a Where there is self-consciousness, or lack possession through the bodily movements. 
itor. of self-possession, there are two distinct Cink Boied Tea CREAM TAPIOCA 


Es 
ges 


e that on beneficial, and dancing adds not only the final own life and character, but also to mold the ger. 

f corre- touch of grace, but dispels self-consciousness, lives and characters of those who come in move from the fire and fold in lightly 

) answer and aids in gaining self-possession. contact with you. the white of egg. Flavor to taste. 
| parties Did you ever see a graceful, well-poised Courage is born of self-confidence, and self- Serve plain or with fresh fruit. 

zine can person who had not the corresponding traits confidence and faith in yourself and your 

» include expressed in self-possession, ease, force, and a possibilities beget self-possession. CORNSTARCH PUDDING 
to give wise use of all mental and physical powers? Form the habit of sitting quietly in the first 14 cup Borden’s Evap- 
different E attitude you assume, for a few minutes, before ; orated Milk 

d above Wrong Mental Attitude changing to another, and it will help you to hy ap 


stamps. 


HEALTH 


and BEAUTY 


Self-Possession—Self- Consciousness 


troubles to be overcome—bodily awkwardness 
and mental overactivity, expressed in the form 
of fear of the opinions of others, or worry lest 
we may create an unfavorable impression. 

For the correction of the first condition— 
awkwardness, or bodily inactivity—general 
exercise daily will be found an efficient remedy. 
Rhythmic breathing, and general exercise 
for all parts of the body, make for facility of 
motion, limber up the stiff joints, and enable 
awkward limbs to move with ease. All 
games and outdoor activities are especialy 


However, the physical aspect of a lack of 
self-possession is usually secondary and 
superinduced by a false mental attitude toward 
life. A woman may be clumsy because she has 
been inactive, but the great question is— 
why has she been inactive? Why are women 
so fettered? What do they fear and why do 
they fear it? 

The answer is, they fear the opinions of 
others. They have had too much attention 
drawn to themselves or their defects in child- 


" hood; too much of “What will people think, 


and what will people say?” in their later social 
training. 

It is usually the children who play, dance, 
and frolic at ease with their associates and play- 
mates, who mature into graceful, self-pos- 
sessed men and women. All too often children 
are shy and retiring, shrinking bashfully into 
a corner to look on with sad eyes, bound hand 
and foot by chains of thought forced into their 
young, imaginative minds by a rigid, set, un- 


One can not stand habitually with the head 
forward, chest relaxed, and shoulders drooping, 
without feeling a reflex action of depression 
upon mind, body and character. On the other 
hand, an erect carriage of head and body will at 
once inspire confidence in oneself, and bring 
a sense of uprightness, buoyancy, self-posses- 
sion, and courage. 

Your own self-possession, buoyancy, and 
good cheer affect the mental attitude of those 
about you, and help not only to mold your 


overcome self-consciousness and restlessness. 

Relaxing exercises will work wonders in 
bringing about repose of mind and _ body. 
Forget to hurry, avoid nervous and muscular 
tension in walking and sitting, and acquire 
the art of letting the hands drop, completely 
relaxed, in the lap. You will soon acquire a 
habit of ease that will grow upon you. This 
is the attitude of body and mind most readily 
conducive to self-possession in the majority 
of people. 

You know the real joy of living only when 
you can express yourself freely through 
thought, bodily motion, emotion, and action. 
Action is largely exercise of the will. If you 
will look around among your daily associates, 
you will note that where there is energy of 
will, there is distinctive character, indepen- 
dence, self-reliance, strength, courage and self- 
possession. 

The will is the central force of the character 
—a force that enables us to accomplish the 


—_——= 
| For the exchange of good recipes 


Che 


¥% cup Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
\% cup water 

2 tablespoons minute tapioca 

2 tablespoons sugar 

¥ saltspoon salt 

1 egg, beaten separately 
Flavoring 


Dilute milk with water and bring to 
scalding point in a double boiler. 
Add 
gradually to the hot milk and cook 
Add the yolk of 


Mix tapioca, sugar and salt. 


twenty minutes. 


egg, cook three minutes longer. Re- 


2 tablespoons sugar 


1 egg white, beaten stiff 


Pinch of salt 
Vanilla 


Dilute milk with the water and scald 
Mix cornstarch, 
sugar and salt thoroughly; add 
slowly to the scalded milk, stirring 
constantly until mixture thickens. 
Cook fifteen minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. Remove from the fire and 
while hot fold in lightly and thor- 
oughly the egg white. Add flavoring. 
i Chill, 
serve with a soft custard, mashed. 


in a double boiler. 


Turn into cups or molds. 


Give your child as much milk in 
his cooked food as you can. His 
health and appearance will be 


better in every way. 


With Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
you can always have plenty of 
milk in the house for cooking. 
You need not curtail your milk 
dishes just because the morning’s 
supply has been used up for 
drinking. Borden’s keeps indefi- 
nitely if the cans are not opened. 


things in life that are worth while—and it is 
the propelling and sustaining power of all great 
and ennobling actions. 

A relaxed, depressed, drooping figure may be 
changed to one of uprightness, energy, activity 
and self-possession by the conscious direction 
of the will. All attitudes of the body are 


relaxed older person, thereby forging fetters 
for the children which they may take a life- 
time to shake off. 

The first thing to do to shake off this bogy 
of self-consciousness is to know that within 
you and within every human being is the 
power to make your own foundation in life, 


of success or failure; self-consciousness or 
self-possession. Success means getting up 
every time you fall. Failure means giving 
up when you fall. Every fall may be made a 
fall upward on the ladder of progress, if you 
will be self-reliant and self-possessed. 

There is no fixed gulf between aspiration 
and achievement, if you will command all the 
forces within you each day to live up to the 
Positive assertion of “I am—I can—I will”; 
Instead of the destructive libel upon your 
own development—“I can’t.” Count every 


closely related to the attitudes of the mind, 
and doing the things that we ought to do as 
regards the conduct of our thoughts and our 
bodies will help to train the will, and to solve 


the problem of self-mastery and self-possession. | 


With the strengthening of the will comes an 
automatic increase in the quality known as 
personality. A pleasing personality plus a de- 
veloped will gives that indefinable something 


to a person that radiates power, gives au- | 
thority to his expression, and a self-possession | 


that will fit him for the high places in life. 





“Menus for Little People” is a special 
booklet covering foods for young chil- 
dren. Ifyou would like a free copy send 
for it. Address 238 Borden Bldg., 350 


Madison Ave., New York. 


Conducted by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY | 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Brimful— 


FILL your glass with 
sparkling Clicquot. 
See the golden bub- 
bles; get the ginger- 
laden fragrance. And 
then —best of all— 
taste it. 

A friendly taste if 
ever there was one. 
Spicy, live, good. 
You'll like Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale— 


everybody does. 


It’s a popular drink. 
It pleases all sorts 
of people at all sorts 
of times. They all 
like it, 

And you couldn’t 
have a purer drink. 
Cool water rising 
from deep springs, 
real Jamaica ginger, 
the finest fruit flavors 
and cane sugar— 
that’s what Clicquot’s 
made of. 

That’s why it can 
be blended so well— 
the happy blend 


which explains just 
why they all like it. 


There are other Clicquot Club 
beverages that are popular too— 
Clicquot Club Sarsaparilla, Birch 
Beer, and Root Beer. Try them 
all. You'll like every one, 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO. 
Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 


“Orewa 
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Nancy gulp, but she said severely: “That 
was very rude and unkind, Jim and Bill. 
Go back upstairs this minute and ask Nursie 
to.comb your hair. And [I shall punish 
| you for being impolite by taking your scoot- 
| ers away for the day. Hike!” 
| Two hours later, as she sprawled over an 
enormous book of wood-cuts of the. Tudor 
| period, in the big, vaulted work-room with its 
| immense tables, easels, and north skylight, 
| she remarked: “If I were you, I’d put the 
window on the other side, and that’d give 
you a sweep for your staircase here. The 
Queen’s got to come down there, you know” — 
she glanced at the open script beside her— 
“and find Lady Rosamond flinging a rose out 
the window to the Prince. You—you don’t 
seem quite up to things this morning. And 
| I notice I beat you three sets of tennis, You 
| aren’t slacking to let me win, Tim? [I'll 
| slaughter you if you are. You missed your 
| service so many times. Funny.” 

Her voice was natural. Too natural. 

“I—T was trying all right,” said Tim, from 
across the table, squinting at the black and 
white drawing he was making. “Say, Tops, 
I want to get.a tremendous feeling of space in 
this set of the throne room. Vanatta’s sure 
to use a lot of people, and if it hasn’t got 
space, it’ll look cluttered. But there’s only 
| one shot, and we can’t afford to build another 
expensive set if we can help it—Yes, I was 
| trying all right. But—I don’t seem to see the 
| side lines as well as I should.” 

A cold pause hung in the room for just the 
space that it takes a woman’s heart to turn 
over. Then Nancy said casually: “Do you 
know, Tim, I’ve an idea. What do you say 
if we don’t build a set for the throne room? 
Let’s try hanging a great, rich curtain like 
| this’—she swept her pad with a pencil— 
| “and just arrange the things in front of it, 

like the ballets we saw in Russia one year and 

some of those new German stage settings. 

Do your eyes hurt you, Tim? Just what did 

that fool army doctor say?” 

He studied her pad closely while he said, 
“Oh, he just said you never could tell about 
eyes when you’d had a bullet in your head 
that way.” 

| Nancy looked full at him, her eyes fastened 
/on his big, warm, kindly ones. ‘Would 
| glasses help?” 

| “No. Eyes are all right. I don’t under- 
stand. But it’s something behind the eyes. 

Don’t look like that, Tops. I’m all right. 

Here, come look at this now. Is this what you 

| meant? By Jove, no wonder some people say 
you’re the brains of this firm. It’s a good 
thing I’m not a jealous egg.” 

Nancy leaned against his shoulder. “Yes, 
such a lot of husbands and wives are, about 
their work. Funny, isn’t it, eh? That’s 
because they don’t love each other.” 

“Oh, is it? Who made you so wise, Miss 
Oracle?” 

“Love. I do love you, Tim.” 

“T know it, dear. And that’s more than 
anything.” 

“I’m glad. Because you'll always have 
that.” 

She turned to kiss him, and quite un- 
consciously her kisses fell gently upon his 
eyelids. 











































II 


| yFt when it came, it struck like a savage 
from the heart of darkness. Hideously, 
indecently, in the open. 

The big set, with its pillars and open spaces, 
its exquisite archways and delicately carved 
fountains, its high, stained-glass windows and 

| spiral staircases, lay blazing in a flood of light 

that had no warmth. Imitation sunshine. 
Tim Boyd, of the Academy of Beaux Arts, 

darn go it lovingly. It was good. It was 


darn good. A thrill swept him. The thrill of 
creation. He had done it. His eyes feasted 
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Eyes of the Blind 


(Continued from page 27) 


on it with the delight of beauty and the delight 
of possession mingled. From his workbench he 
gathered up an armful of exquisite things that 
flamed a thousand shades of a thousand Colors 
and went down the set with them. He stopped 
studying the contour of a window, and glanced 
up into the glare of a great sun arc behind jt 
And then, quite unexpectedly and simply, the 
big light went out. 

Tim Boyd shook his head. Silly thing. He 
looked around to see what was the matter 
The other lights had gone out, too. The tre- 
mendous set, with its hundreds of extra people 
in their dazzling costumes, was in darkness, 
Such black darkness. As though one had been 
suddenly struck blind. 


HE hum and clatter went on. A voice was 

raised in shrill command. The odor of 
paint and newly-cut wood and carbon and 
cheap perfumes hung heavily. 

Tim Boyd’s hand clenched on the rich, silken 
stufis. Their colors, too, had been blotted out, 
In a sudden, unexplainable burst of panicky 
irritation, he shouted out: 

“What in blazes is the matter with the 
lights? How do you expect me to drape win- 
dows in the dark?” 

And yet how could it be so completely dark? 
It was a glass stage. The real sunshine was 
still on outside. 

The voice of an assistant director he had 
never liked said almost in his ear: “You're 
cuckoo, Boyd. Been drinking wood alcohol? 
The lights are shining like a blooming Christ- 
mas tree.” 

The lights were on. The lights were on. 
The lights were on. 

“Well,” said Tim Boyd, and as his hand 
rubbed his chin he wished stupidly that he had 
shaved that morning, “I guess they’ll have to 
get some one else to do this stuff. Even 
Vanatta can’t expect a chap to drape windows 
when he’s blind.” 

The word spoken seemed to grow and expand 
until it screamed and echoed and laughed and 
sobbed from every corner of the universe. 
Instantly a wall of silence as well as of black- 
ness fell between him and the world he lived in. 

Vanatta spoke quite close to him. “What's 
wrong, Tim? Your eyes bothering you 
again?” 

The art director laughed. A_ perfectly 
natural laugh that was diabolically incon- 
gruous. “Yes, they’re bothering me—quite 
some. I—” his voice broke. He gathered 
himself to stem the rising tide of hysteria. 
“I—Van, I don’t seem to be able to see. 
I—to see.” 

The crowd stood deadly still. Drama held 
them chained. Breathless. 

Nancy Boyd had been working all morning 
in her office. As she came across the stage, the 
scene crashed upon her like the pulsing threat 
of a storm in the darkness. She hardly needed 
Vanatta’s whispered word. Nor the sight of 
her husband standing there, his big brown eyes 
staring, staring. Straining to pierce the 
darkness. 

She checked a flood of tears with a wrench 
that stopped her heartbeat for a space. To 
grovel in an abysmal passion of sorrow and 
denunciation and horror. To ease this cold 
sinking with a wild indulgence of emotion from 
which one could sink exhausted To shriek 
hopelessness and sympathy and anguish. That 
was what Nancy Boyd wanted to do. 

But somehow she didn’t. Somehow, instead, 
she went to her husband and put a cool, steady, 
little hand on his arm. 

“Allright, Timmy, my lad,” she said, “you’re 
going to be all right in just a minute. Don’t let 
it get you. Come on. Can’t hold up this 
troop all day. Think of the overhead. Give 
me that stuff and tell me what you want done 
with it.” 

She walked quietly to the window, one arm 
flung about his waist. 
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P swees 


Pickles 


Corned Beef 
Vienna Sausage 
Mustard 
Pickles 


& for 


interesting 
recipe booklet, 
‘‘Meats Pre- 
pared While 
the Kettle 
Boils.’’ 


Fo the lighter repasts, so much in favor during these August days, the 

woman of fine discernment turns quite naturally and frequently to 
Libby's Meat Delicacies and Condiments. Libby'sCorned Beef, for instance, 
chilled and served sliced with a salad of Libby's Hawaiian Pineapple and 
cucumbers; or Libby’s Vienna Sausages, baked quickly in scooped-out 
tomatoes, are to the summer table delightfully appropriate. While Libby's 
Mustard, she finds, gives a piquant accent to a great variety of simple 
dishes; and Libby's Sweet Pickles, crisp and of refreshing flavor, intrigue 
the most jaded summer appetite. Here, indeed, is such surpassing goodness 
as one discerns in all the other Libby foods—meat delicacies, fruits, vege- 
tables and condiments. 

*% Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 208 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Lid. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


In using advertisements see page 4 


go So web it 
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A Tiny Crack— 
but tt let the air in 


This jar ring has not “aged 
well.” It resisted “blowing 
out” in the cold pack boiler 
or the pressure canner, but it 
could not stand the test of 
storage. It grew brittle and 
cracked—and the food which 
it protected was spoiled. 


To avoid becoming brittle 
a jar rubber must be cor- 
rectly compounded. The 
chemistry ot rubber is a vast 
industrial science, with 
specialists in every branch. 
Rubber must be compounded 
differently for almost every 
article in which it is used. 


Our GOOD LUCK formula 
has been developed and per- 
fected to give a ring that will 
not’ only resist the severe 
tests of modern canning but 
will last indefinitely without 
cracking after the jars are 
stored away. In a recent 
exhibit of canned products 
ten years old the jars were 
still sealed perfectly with 
GOOD LUCK rings. 

GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers have 
been tested and approved for all 
methods of canning by the experts 
of the Home Canners’ Association 
of America. They come packed 
with the following leading brands 
of fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, At- 
las Good Luck, Schram Ever Seal, 
Schram Acme. 







































If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you send 10 cents for 











oH sample dozen. For 6 cents 
10. in stamps we will mail 
n> you our book on cold 
Re = back canning, 
BY = containing many 
= novel and ex- 

a cellent vecipes. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


20 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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‘“Here’s a lot of cloth of gold and some 
brocades and a blue silk tapestry—gee, what a 
peach!” she murmured, and her voice was 
steady, though the color had drained from her 
face and her eyes were burning in blackened 
sockets. “What goes on first?” 

The tension shattered like a dropped glass. 

Hollywood watched Nancy Boyd and decided 
that it had been right. Nancy Boyd had no 
feelings. She hadn’t shed a tear. She 
hadn’t fainted. She hadn’t even gone into 
hysterics. 

But, of course, even Hollywood with its 
all-seeing eyes couldn’t look into Nancy Boyd’s 
bedroom that night. Couldn’t see her with 
slender hands holding in leash all the thousand 
demons of darkness. See her fling her heaving 
breast as a wall before the swirling, sucking 
tides of terror and despair and panic. And 
fight back inch by inch, never yielding, the 
dishonoring, defiling passions of a human soul 
in torment. Until at last her man lay against 
her as a drowned child lies on the white sands. 

Then, “I can see you with my heart, Tim,” 
she said softly. ‘You can see me that way, 
too, if you try.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Yes. Yes, of course I can. I can see you 
as you were that morning I got home from 
France. You had ona blue dress and violets.” 

“Right. And it isn’t going to be for long, 
Tim. Don’t ever forget that. I know it isn’t. 
We can lick this.” 

The frightened sobs grew quieter, quivering 
and far apart, like the sobs o1 a baby who has 
cried itself to sleep. His head slipped down 
until it rested on Nancy’s bare breast and lay 
there confidently, drawing life and courage and 
hope from its beating as man has done since the 
world began. 

And the woman lay through the long night 
hours, tied to the stake ot her love and praying 
through the flames of anguish for strength to 
tread the path she saw ahead. 





III 


"THERE is an exaltation about tragedy. It 

is not so hard for struggling humanity to 
summon. strength from some hidden well to 
meet terrific issues, Nor for the kindness of 
the heart to well up and overflow upon the 
victims of a blasting fate. But the days after. 
The hourly struggles that beat as relentlessly 
as the constant waves upon a sea wall. The 
inevitable return of old prejudices, old mis- 
understandings, of everyday feelings, thoughts, 
actions. 

Tim Boyd was blind. The heart of Holly- 
wood yearned over him. Softened to his poor, 
little wife. Their names were spoken in loving 
whispers. The highly emotional, intensely 
sympathetic world of the silver sheet reveled in 
a display of dramatic pathos and enjoyed the 
uplift of comforting a fellow soul in misery. 

At the studio, the incomparable Athalie 
Wyndham and the tiniest extra girl were for 
once united in a burst of tragic tears. Sin- 
cerely and honestly they pitied the handsome, 
vital man they had known, who must live out 
his years in darkness. 

The word shuddered through the colony. 
Darkness. It depressed those who were least 
touched by the thing that had happened. 

But it was not long before the recoil came. 
Hollywood at bottom is strictly conventional. 
You may violate the code of church and state, 
but its code of what is dramatically and emo- 
tionally due a situation you must hold sacred. 
And only two nights after what they called in 
hushed voices “the tragedy,” Tim and Nancy 
Boyd were seen dancing at the Club Royale! 
Nancy Boyd’s world was as shocked as though 
she had danced on her husband’s grave. 

Nancy, in flame-colored chiffon, her face 
brilliant with rouge and her eyelashes dripping 
with mascara. And Tim, stumbling a little 
under her light, firm guidance, the frown of a 
hurt and puzzled child upon his face, but 


Eyes of the Blind 


immaculate and distinguished in the perfection 
of his dinner clothes. 

“Let’s dance,” said Nancy, at their little wall] 
table, as the seduction of the music poured over 
the polished floor. 

Tim rose quickly. He loved dancing. He 
and Nancy often, like a pair of love-sick 
youngsters, danced the night away. He had 
never wearied of her as a partner. It had 
seemed to him sometimes as though she were 
actually blown out of one of the big horns when 
the music started, a dancing sprite. 

But, even as he rose, Tim Boyd swayed on 
his feet, and his knuckles were whiter than the 
table edge he gripped. “I—I can’t dance any 
more, Nancy,” he said, and the horror crept 


out of his darkness and into his voice. “It was 
wrong to come.” 
“Fiddlesticks!” said Nancy gaily. “Cer- 


tainly you can dance. You'll probably have 
to let me lead you a bit, but any man that’s the 
dancer you are, my love, should worry. [ 
often dance with my eyes shut, because you get 
the swing of the music better. Come on.” 

She saw the blue line grow about his nostrils 
and the tiny beads of sweat that came. Fora 
breath, it seemed to her that she could not go 
on. That she must take him away from this 
blare of trumpets and blaze of lights, from the 
laughter and fun, and sit in some dark corner 
and weep over him. Weep with him. 


UT it was only a breath. Then the flame 

came again into her eyes, and her little 
shoulders flung back like a fagged swimmer 
breasting a high sea. That was to be beaten. 
To fly the white flag of defeat. The road was 
very dark, but she must bear the torch for 
them both. And she hardly knew, in the sick 
courage of her heart, what torch it was she 
carried. Only that, in all her life, she had never 
admitted that any evil thing, any ugly thing, 
was her master. This was something new, 
but even this she could at least defy. 

She was an exquisite dancer. Strong, light, 
graceful. Her hand slipped behind his shoul- 
der, and with a touch that was steel wires 
beneath silk, she guided him through the 
whirling throng. 

“See, we're getting on perfectly,” she said 
gaily. “There’s Tom McKennon waving to 
you. And Elsie Verbeck, in green chiffon. 
Such a pretty shade of green, isn’t it, dear? 
Like the leaves of the lilies‘of the valley that 
you love. I wish I-could wear green. But I’m 
such a brown witch. This flame is better for 
me. Don’t you love a pure. flame-color like 
this, Timmy?” 

“Tt’s beautiful,” said Tim Boyd, and into 
Nancy’s face came a sudden wild look that was 
almost hope. 

Ah, she could hold a man’s interest when she 
chose, no matter what the odds. 

It was very hard for a lot of girls in Holly- 
wood to understand Nancy Boyd’s charm, or 
to figure why she had held her husband so 
faithful in the face of some opposition. They 
were girls who knew no lure but the lure of 
perfumed laces and no-beauty but that of soft, 
white flesh. 

Nancy’s mind had a thousand frills, a 
thousand graces of humor and intelligence. A 
thousand light whimsies. It. danced like a 
humming bird through a dizzy range of lights 
and shadows. It intrigued, dazzled, intoxt- 
cated the stifled imagination. When she 
talked, she could paint pictures. Her words 
glowed. When she laughed, she made music. 
And she knew more of love’s wise ways, more 
of passion’s deeper moods, than they could ever 
guess. 

Now she was talking as a woman would talk 
who must hold the enemy helpless until reserve 
troops might come across a stricken battlefield. 
But they who watched knew nothing of these 
things. They merely agreed that Nancy Boyd 
was a nut, and moreover not the sort of nut 
they understood or cared about. 

The second shock came to Vanatta alone. 
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The great director was sitting at his desk, 
mulling among a litter of papers and cursing a 
scenario writer to whom he had paid fifteen 
thousand dollars to write a script for him, not 
one line of which he could use. Looking up, 
he saw Nancy Boyd in the doorway. 

She was very pale, and there were black 
circles under her eyes that were smudged there 
for all time, But her sport hat sat jauntily on 
her prettily-combed hair, and the scarlet tie 
above her tan sweater was undeniably gay. 

“Hello,” she said, and perched easily on the 
end of his desk, her little feet in frivolous sport 
shces swinging saucily. 

But her shadow fell long and somber across 
the doorway. 

“How’s Tim?” asked Vanatta brusquely. 


H' WAS aman of much force and great un- 
derstanding, but there was no polish about 
Vanatta. He had been a police reporter in the 
beginning of things, and the tradition that 
cvery man is a crook still clung to him. 

“He’s fine,” said Nancy. “I—I tell you, 
Van, he wanted to know how soon you had to 
have the drawings for the new picture and 
when we could have the script. I—I thought 
instead of taking two weeks between produc- 
tions, we’d like to start now. It—it may take 
hima bit longer. Can’t tell.” 

“Do you mean he’s figuring on going on with 
his work?” 

“Why not?” 

“Well—he’s an art director and he can't see, 
that’s why not.” 

Nancy Boyd shook her head. “But he can 
tink,” she said slowly, as ‘though she were 
trying to put her thoughts into words for the 
first time. ‘He can think, and I—can still see.” 
Her mouth quivered at that, but she managed 
a smile. 

Vanatta looked at her for a long time in 
silence. Until his steady gaze brought a little 
tongue of scarlet scorching her pale cheek. 

“T'don’t want him to think he’s blind!” she 
cried passionately. And Vanatta had the feel- 
ing that she was speaking to some hidden thing 
within herself and not to him at all. “I’m 
never going to admit that he’s blind, Van. 
Never, never, never. You know there are 
plants that, if you take them out of the sun- 
shine, curl up and die. Tim’s like that. If he 
ever really gets the idea he’s—he’s blind, and 
that he’s never going to see the colors and the 
beauty he loved any more, if he ever starts to be 
sorry for himself, he’ll go mad. — He’s got too 
much imagination. He hasn’t any founda- 
tion, as you and I have. We’ve—we’ve been 
taught to take things as they come and lick 
‘em. But Tim isn’t like that. He’s lived on 
beauty. He’s a—a chameleon. He changes 
the color of his mind with his surroundings. 
Every wind of speech and atmosphere sways 
him. 

“I—I don’t know just where I am, yet. 
Only, I’ve got some sort of hunch, Van, that 
our soul makes our body rather as a snail 
makes his little house. At least partly. Tim’s 


proud, As near as I can figure out, it isn’t so 
much not seeing. It’s being. blind. Out of 
things. No longer a man, but only a husk of a 


thing for the swine to feed on. It’s being 
pitied that makes a man’s soul shrivel inside 
him. It’s losing the hand-to-hand grip with 
the world that makes a man lose his standards. 
I~T can’t let him be eaten up with the horrors 
Inside him; why, I can’t even—pet him. Oh, 
they’re there, peering out at me! But”—she 
grinned valiantly—‘they’re afraid of me. 
Tim’s horrors have always been afraid of me. 

“I can do the work, Van. I can earn the 
money. You know I can. But he’s got to 
think he’s doing it. Humiliation is the one 
thing that I ever saw really beat a man. 
Don’t you see? He’s got to be in on confer- 
ences. He’s got to come to the studio. He’s 
Sot to be kept busy and important and—and 
unbowed. And I don’t reckon most of the 


People around here are going to be much help 
Oo me, 


Eyes of the Blind 


Vanatta looked steadily at her under his 
pale eyelashes. 

“H—mm,” he said, “I never got married 
because I don’t think so very much of 
women. Selfish, lying, bloodsucking creatures. 
One of them did me a dirty trick in my youth, 
and I’m an unforgiving and unforgetting sort 
of cuss. But—you’ve evened up the score for 
the sex, Nancy. If there are any more like 
you, my bachelor days are numbered. I’m for 
you, tooth and toenail. All you have to do is 
give your orders.” ’ 

What that year cost Nancy Boyd nobody 
will ever know. For no one but Jim and Bill 
ever saw the quivering, broken, agonized 
woman that crept in the dark night to their 
nursery and lay on the floor between their little 


beds, racked by such pity and such sorrow that | 


it dried up the tears that might have eased her 
pain. 

To the world without she presented the same 
casual, humorous, interested face it had always 
seen. A little more efficient. Occupied with 
the cares of her home and her husband. 
Seeing to every detail of his existence, but 
coolly and without excitement. 

Hollywood, when it discovered that it might 
not mourn over its wounded hero, when it 
found itself shut out from its natural part in the 
drama, looked on with amazed and suspicious 
eyes. 


“Nancy’s queer, that’s all,” said Athalie | 


Wyndham. “I always said so.” 


For, in the big workroom, Tim and Nancy 


sprawled almost as of old. Only now Tim 
talked and talked, and after Nancy read the 


script to him, drew vague, dim outlines on } 


enormous sheets of paper. 
_Scripts were not the only thing she read to 
him. Every new morning. The daily papers. 


Regaled him with studio gossip, so that the | 


man who could not see might in conversation 
be equal to the man who could. With a 
laughing mouth, and bleeding footsteps, Nancy 
trod the path of their life. Never caring where 
her feet strayed if only she might find smooth 
stretches for Tim. If she felt sometimes that 
she had been stretched upon a rack for months 
and that she might crack any moment, she still 
turned outward a face as bright and resolute as 
a candle flame. 


And in all that time she never by word or | 


thought or deed suggested to Tim that she 
believed he was blind. 


him gently. It was trying, but Nancy at least 
would not take it seriously. h 
Even when his irritation and temper and 


passionate fear erupted upon her, she gave him | 


no whining pity, no belittling martyrdom. She 
fought back as a woman fights a man who is 
very well able to take care of himself. Fought 
him as though he were her equal, even her 
superior. 

“Nancy, just what are you trying to do?” 
Eve Henderson, who more than any other 
woman loved and understood her, asked one 
day. 

“Eve,” said Mrs. Boyd, swinging. Bill into 
the air until he whooped with delight, “T’ll be 
darned if I know. But I’ve got a funny lead 
and I’ve got to follow it. It may be a case of 
the lame leading the blind, but something 
inside me seems to know where I’m going.” 


IV 


A HERALD of dawn, trailing a lustrous 

banner, swept the eastern sky with a 
promise of light. And as the splendid birth of 
a new day deepened, voices began to sing in a 
swelling chorus. Against the living sky, the 
plain grandeur of the great cross brooded 
tenderly over a waiting world. The masses of 
people, gathered about the foot of the rugged 
mountain whose heights it crowned, hushed 
breathless, startled and exalted by the superb 
pageantry. A white-robed figure began to 
move along the skyline of the brown-green hill, 


She never let him con- | 
sider himself; even at times she made fun of | 





and the people fell to their knees as wheat bends * 
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Eyes of the Blind 


before the breath of a mighty wind, without 
desire or premeditation. It was the sunrise 
Easter service on the hillsides of Hollywood. 

Nancy Boyd, bracing herself with her hands 
in the dust, felt the very earth beating in 
ecstasy beneath her. She dared not raise her 
eyes. The music of violins singing in the 
dawn, hidden in the vast depths of the Bowl, 
took her by the throat. The orchestra seemed 
the voice of the whole earth, an earth that 
threw back its head and sang triumphantly, 
magnificently, the joyous message of all ages. 

In the face of her doubts and fears. In the 
face of her black despair and weakness. In the 
face of a world gone mad with pleasure, sneering 
skeptically. Sang into being a day long gone. 

Her hand, seeking, found Tim’s and their 
fingers twined. In that moment she seemed to 
feel not only the pangs of that stern cross, but 
for the first time its promise. 

Jim and Bill, scrupulously clean, awed to 
silence, knelt beside her. 

“Muddy,” whispered Bill. 

There was no answer. 

“She can’t hear you,” said Jim scornfully. 
“Can’t you see she’s saying her prayers?” 

“What’s she saying her prayers out here in 
the road for?” asked Bill, filled with doubt. 

“Cause it’s Easter,” said Jim. ‘She’s pray- 
ing to the Easter rabbit to bring us some eggs.” 

Bill relapsed. into silence, fascinated by the 
stupendous spectacle and by his brother’s 
always superior knowledge. 

Nancy found her voice. 

“Oh, Tim,” she whispered, “look at the 
crimson light on the cross! What an effect. 
And the shadow of it against the mountain. 
Look at the—” 

“My God, Nancy,” said Tim’s voice, creak- 
ing with a note of horror, a note that brought 
the twins to instant tension. “Oh, my God—” 

The woman put out her hands to him. 
“What is it, my dear?” she asked softly. “Oh, 
what is it?” 

“My God, Nancy, I can see it!’”’ 

Nancy put a crushing hand on Jim’s little 
shoulder. ‘“Everybody’s here—now—I won- 
der if—what did you say, Tim?” 

“T can see it. I can really see it. The 
cross. The sky. The hill. I can see it. I 
can see it.” 

He kept repeating it, like a phonograph 
record that is cracked. 

The earth reeled before Nancy Boyd then. 
She was only very, very sick at the pit of her 


stomach. Every heartbeat seemed to shake 
life loose from her aching body. 

“Pooh!” said Nancy Boyd impudently, “7 
knew that all the time.” 


V 


“AND you mean to tell me,” said Athalie 
Wyndham, “that he can see actually just 
as well as ever?” 

Vanatta nodded, grinning satanically. “Qh, 
quite! Quite.” 

The majestic idol of two continents was 
silent. At last she asked, ‘‘You don’t think—” 

“T never think,” said Vanatta. 

“You don’t think that she—oh, Van, let’s not 
be idiotic! Everybody in Hollywood has 
suddenly begun to say that Nancy Boyd— 
Probably, you know, it was one of those blind- 
nesses that—well, that cure themselves, 
Hysterical—is it?—or hypnotic blindness, 
You surely don’t believe just because she 
wouldn’t give in—” 

“T’m not much in the habit of believing,” 
said Vanatta, and added sarcastically and 
irreverently: “I only know that whereas he was 
blind, now he can see. As for Nancy—you 
know what she did, as well as I.” 

“Do you suppose she knew—no, it was just 
instinct with her all the time. And love. Oh, 
it’s too fantastic! There are plenty of logical 
explanations. Still, look at the money ‘The 
Miracle Man’ made.” 

Vanatta brought a big, clenched fist down. 
“T think,” he said, very distinctly, “there are 
lots worse kinds of blindness than Tim had. ‘ 
think there’s lots of it in Hollywood. And? 
think there are other blind eyes that ought to 
be healed when a Nancy Boyd can live among 
you all without your seeing her.” 

Athalie Wyndham raised her glorious, stately 
head, and for the first time looked him directly 
in the eyes. Strangely enough, the tears were 
streaming down the perfect pathway of her 
face. For a moment, with the tears and the 
penitent twist of her mouth and the shamed 
droop of her brows, she looked almost 
human. 

“Maybe you’re right,”’ she said humbly. 

And if there is any one in Hollywood now 
who doesn’t approve of Nancy Boyd, they will 
do very well to keep it to themselves. 

All of which annoys Nancy more than any- 
—. that has ever happened to her in all 

er life. 


I'd Be Thirty Forever! 


(Continued from page 22) ' 


I believe you’re right!’"said Andy slowly. 
“Twenty-five, now—” said I. 
“Yes—twenty-five?” said Andy brightening. 
I gave him the truth as Isawit. ‘‘Twenty- 

five has learned how to take a licking, but not 
how to look beyond it. Twenty-five has been 
clouted on the head by Fate, but it hasn’t yet 
got the blood out of its eyes. It’s been hurt 
enough to be reckless, but it hasn’t discovered 
that no human hand can hurt you as you can 
hurt yourself. I knew a girl once—she was 
twenty-five and a little over—” 

“Yes, yes—go on!” said Andy, but his nice, 
gray eyes were unsmiling and steady. 

“There was a man, of course,” I admitted. 

“After all, women have mostly to do with 
men, haven’t they, now?” said Andy. 

“T can only speak for myself,” said I. “I’m 
told there are those ladies who claim to be 
happy without ’em—in such a case I hold no 
brief. Well, this girl believed that she had 
found, in this man, the answer to all her 
questions. And she was Pandora’s own sister. 
Her people didn’t like him—worse than that, 
they openly and violently felt he wasn’t good 
enough for her. She didn’t care—she wouldn’t 
listen. She stuck to him in the face of death 
and destruction. She defied every other thing 
in her life to cling tc him. The mother who 
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adored her, the father whose jealous pride she 
was. She wouldn’t listen to any of ’em. They 
told her he was tricky—she called him sensi- 
tive. They told her he was a cheap pretender 
—she pointed out that nobody but herself 
understood him, and that he was too proud 
to show his real worth to those who under- 
rated him. Oh, she had moments of seeing 
with horrible clearness, the things that others 
saw in him—but at such times she ran in 
between to shield him—to shield him even 
from himself. She flung a veil of clever ten- 
derness across moments like that—and, I 
may add, she had to have the veil ready pretty 
constantly. 

“He hurt her. He hurt her subtly and un- 
ceasingly and consciously, from the day that 
she met him—while, as for her, she put her 
heart into his two hands, and all she ever 
asked of him was—to shut them on it, hard.” 

“Which, doubtless, he did,” said Andy 

uietly. 

“Which, in his own good time, of course, he 
did,” said I. “If you like to put it that way: 
I mean to say he ditched her—broke the 
engagement almost without an explanation— 
smashed her heart and her pride at one blow. 

“Well,” said Andy, “what happened? Did 
it spoil her life?” 
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| what he did to her, Andy. 


“Tt spoiled several excellent years of it,” I 
told him. ‘She couldn’t believe in any man 
for a long, long time.. And she couldn’t 
believe in herself. He had maimed her vision 
of herself as a woman who could be loved. 


You see? She thought there was something 
wrong with her—something lacking. That no 
man could care for her permanently. That’s a 


horrible thing to do to a girl! She was ready 
to be content with the flimsiest kind cf little 
loves after that—no, not content, either! she 
was sick to her soul with despising them, 
but she was ready to accept them, because she 
thought it was all she’d ever get. That’s 
And I’ve heard 
her say she’d rather have lost his love for her 
than her faith in him. As it was, she lost 
both.” 

“Of course, she’d have made a quicker 
recovery at sixteen,” said Andy whimsically. 

“And at thirty, he couldn’t have done it to 
her. Now, do you see?” said I. 


“The east grows rosy,” said Andy. “You 


|mean, at thirty she’d have known too much 


about men to be taken in by such a chap in 
the first place?” 


“AT thirty,” I said, and beat the words out 

on my knee with my own tight fist, ‘‘you’ve 
got a fair perspective, if you’re ever going to 
have one. You'll have been disillusioned often 
enough to know the moon isn’t made of green 
cheese—but you’ve also, here and there, seen 


|a dream come true, and you know there’s 
| such a thing as a fighting chance. So you take 





| that last—when you can get it. And the times 


you can’t get it, you go round another way. 


| You know that while love may be the greatest 
| thing in the world, it—mercifully—isn’t the 


|only thing in the world. There’s work, and 


| there’s play, and there’s friends! 


And when 


| you see something that you want—oh, most 


| thereby attracting a crowd. 


awfully—you don’t fling yourself all over it, 
You merely go 


| quietly and ardently—” 


| 


} 


|is a scentiess flower anyhow. 


| draw her. : 
| here, old thing, how about Forty-five 


|estly hopes—about attaching it. 


“—-And skilfully,” put in Andy with a 
sympathetic, sidewise smile. 

“And skilfully,” I conceded, ‘“—one mod- 
Oh, Andy, 
at thirty, you know what you want—and 


I'd Be Thirty Forever! 


wonderful age for a mother, too. She’s Young 


| after it. 
| You’re far enough off youth to keep a fairly 
| cool head—and you’re far enough off age to 
| have a fairly hot heart. 
| choose your ways and walk along them with 





is packed 
contains a 
wooden 
paddle and 
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you’ve one or two weapons with which to go 
That’s the whole thing in a nutshell. 


You deliberately 
your eyes open. You aren’t blinded by 


adolescent passion or crushed by a chance 
defeat. Really, Andy, you stand upright, on 


| your own two feet, at thirty—if ever!” 


“You’re converting me fast,” said Andy. 
“You’ve read ‘Black Oxen,’ I suppose? Why 
couldn’t the lady make a go of it?” 

“Obviously you didn’t read it any too care- 
fully,” said I. ‘Her mind was old, old, old! 
And so her young body was nothing but a 
shame and a torment to her. Well, at thirty 
your mind isn’t old; it’s merely adult—and 
your body’s the same thing. A woman at 
thirty—taking any sort of care of herself— 
hasn’t lost her beauty—if any—but she has 
acquired intelligence, without which beauty 

Isn’t it true?” 

“True, Lord knows!” said Andy. “I rather 
like your open-eyed person of thirty—as you 
One merely wonders . . . Look 

2? . 
“Forty-five? Oh!” said I.—‘‘Of course.” 
“Dangerous Age, so they say,”’ he reminded 


| me, baiting his trap with an endearing chuckle. 


“Not so dangerous if you know how to 


| diet,” said I—“and take care to stop at one 


chin.” 
“T’m talking souls,” said Andy loftily. 
“Well, souls are known by the bodies they 
keep,” I assured him. “Truly, though, Andy, 
a woman of forty-five—when she’s interesting 


| at all—is apt to be uncommonly so, isn’t she? 
| It’s the full bloom of the mind, I suppose, and 
| the zenith of executive capacity. 


It’s a rather 


enough then to pal with her children—and oj 
enough to steer them straight. She gets a Jot 
of fun out of them, about that time, and they're 
probably still too near the nursery to want tp 
get married and leave her. I don’t know 
though, Andy, about being forty-five—and ng 
being a mother. It sounds—a little chilly 
doesn’t it?” : 

“You're a hopelessly feminine woman,” said 
Andy. 

“Oh, thank you, Andy!” said I. “You do 
understand one so beautifully!” We bit our 
thumbs at each other in the true Shakes. 
pearean manner. 

“T knew a woman once,” said I. 

Andy looked interested—and faintly amused, 

“Who told me,” I continued doggedly, 
“that the most she wanted of life was to get 
to that age where she could have peace— 
emotional, mental, and physical peace. She 
said she looked forward with an absolute 
hunger to the shady side of the hill—and a 
chance to take it quietly. She was one of the 
honestest women I ever knew—and one of the 
finest. It wasn’t a pose with her. She wanted 
to get to the place where she could sit down 
and look on.” 

“Do you?” asked Andy. 

I shivered, in the thin, clear gold of the 
spring sunshine. ‘‘Not me!’’ said I once more, 

“Your woman of thirty,” said Andy, hark- 
ing back, “she’d be a good fighter—eh?— 
she’d take a man’s view of a job—wouldn't 
she?” 

“By which, being a man, you mean she'd 
take the right view—don’t you?” I cut at him 
resentfully. “Yes, she would! She’d see that 
business and the professions and the arts 
were ends in themselves—big, engrossing, 
satisfying ends—not merely means to some 
man’s favor. Truth would mean more to her 
than any pretty pretense. Truth—and a 
chance at living. Those are the things Thirty 
gives you.” 

“Of course there was Balzac’s ‘Femme de 
Trente Ans—’ ” said Andy thoughtfully. 

“And George Moore, to the same effect,” 


said I. “I once knew a woman—” 
“Ves, yes, go on!” said Andy, smiling 
slightly. 


“Who lost the man she loved—of course, 
it’s been done before—to another woman, not 
nearly so pretty, not nearly so clever, not 
nearly so sweet as herself. Still, that’s the sort 
of woman we mostly do lose ’em to!” 

“Beyond a doubt,” said Andy. ‘What did 
the prettiest, cleverest, sweetest woman do? 
Go after what belonged to her and take him 
back again?” 


“NOT at all,” said I. ‘When she saw him, 

she said to him: ‘What’s been between you 
and me is the loveliest thing in life. That 
other will never miss it, because now you 
won’t have it to give her. She won’t even 
know what it’s like. But you'll know, and 
I'll know—always. Maybe we'll know it 
sharper and longer than if we’d married each 
other. Because married people so often forget 
what they married each other for!” 

“Took Thirty to see that, of course,” said 
Andy. 

“Then she refused ever to see him again— 
and it took Thirty to do that, you will admit!” 
I finished proudly. 

“You’ve known a lot of women—haven't 
you?” Andy suggested presently, with 4 
smile twitching at one corner of his mouth. 

I answered neatly, “Any woman does—who 
knows herself.” 

“Of course,” said Andy. “Yes, of course— 
dare say you're right!’ After yet another 
moment he-commented with a grin: “Balzac 
and George Moore. Sixteen never knew the 
likes 0’ them!” ; 

“Sixteen runs after happiness,” I said— 
“and Fifty runs back to find it. If I could have 
my wish, I’d be always Thirty—looking Life 
in the eye—and that’s that!” 











daimed the right to control her own destiny. 

The door opened; her guide stood aside. She 
found herself in a pleasant room, decorated in 
Wedgwood blue and paneled, with tall win- 
dows gazing out across dwarfed roofs to the 
gigantic clock-tower of the Metropolitan. Her 
first thought was, “I shall know the time always 
now.” 

That always was significant. It rang the 
chime of her emancipation. This refuge had 
been built for her especially. It had known she 
was coming. Up there, like an eagle’s nest 
above the clangor, it had been prepared for the 
hour of her necessity. Having paced cramped 
streets of other people’s prejudices, she could 
watch the sky. 

She was impatient to be by herself. The boy 
had disappeared through the narrow corridor, 
leading to her bedroom. She could hear him 
depositing her belongings. He returned to ask 
whether there was anything she required. 

“Nothing.” 

Following him to the door, she turned the 
key on his retreating footsteps. 

She was alone—it seemed for the first time. 
She savored the luxury of the sensation. Up to 
now there had always been things that be 
intruded—engagements, duties, attitudes that 
had been forced upon her. She had been 
expected to fall into the part allotted to her. 
Her career had been stage-managed. Her 
function had been to make herself an adorn- 
ment. She possessed no single accomplishment 
that was marketable. She was less equipped 
for self-support than the humblest typist. All 
her contact with life had been false. She had 
had the misfortune to be born among riches, so 
recently acquired that they carried with them” 
no tradition of obligation. The older men of 
her acquaintance were but one removed from 
pirates: they regarded the world as a treasure- 
ship to be looted. The younger were mere 
spenders without their fathers’ courage. The 
ambition of the women, whatever their age, 
was to prolong the appearance of youth, avoid 
responsibilities, and see themselves desired. 

Save for the catastrophies which had so 
rapidly befallen her, her destiny wculd have 
been the counterpart of all the girls of her class. 
She would have been groomed each year and 
put over the social hurdles, till some fancier had 
made an adequate bid for her; after which both 
he and she would have been congratulated and 
the purchase would have been rendered irrevo- 
cable by marriage. 

It was a fate that she had always dreaded— 
dreaded the more because her grandfather’s 
heart was set on it. He had planned that when 
she married, she should unite two fortunes. He 
believed that she had chosen her man without 
consulting him, so he had stripped her, giving 
as his excuse that he was sending her out to 
seek for God. ‘ 


HE tossed her head in a gesture of defiance, 
and commenced an inspection of her apart- 
ment. On her right, as she left the salon, was a 
bathroom, white-tiled and nickel-fitted. She 
passed on to the bedroom. As she peered across 
the threshold, she felt absurdly like a bride. 
tanding side by side, inamiable proximity, were 
two single heds. Everything was of the dainti- 
est in Wedgwood blue, lozenged with little 
Plaques depicting leaping figures. She went 
from one to the other, examining the tiny 
groups. They were of children dancing, laugh- 
Ing; pursuing. The wind was in their garments. 
me of them blew on pipes. She was en- 
chanted by their air of innocence. It was 
exactly the room she would have chosen for a 
Oneymoon. From curtained windows sun- 


light fell in heavy splashes; beyond them was a 

sea of space, boundaried in the distance by a 

coastline of sky-scrapers. 

, As she opened her suitcase, the first object 
0 meet her gaze was the humble form of 
1gnonne. “Whatever made me bring that?” 
€ questioned, snatching up the doll with a 
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(Continued from page 47) 


view to concealing it. Instead she sat it down 
on the dressing-table and regarded it. 

“Curious that when I’ve lost so much, I | 
should still have you!” 

She turned away to continue her unpacking, 
but her gaze was drawn back to the stiff, 
jointed figure. What a wealth of childish 
affection she had lavished on it! - In days gone 
by it had seemed so actually her child. She 
saw herself a little girl again, rehearsing the 
future for which nature had designed her: 
pretending she was the mother of a real, live 
Mignonne, undressing it, putting it to bed, 
hushing it to sleep before the fire. Life had 
ower a trick on her; already she was twenty- 

ve. 

She wanted to be happy. Getting up 
quickly, she opened a drawer and hid the doll 
from sight. 
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THis should be her day, whatever followed. 

Tomorrow her name might become public 
property, but for today, at least, she would 
think well of herself. To this end she decided 
to advise no one of her whereabouts. 

She had a late lunch served in her apart- 
ment. After lunch she sent out for novels. 
The result was a heterogeneous collection, 
from which she selected May Sinclair’s “The 
Romantic.” All through the drowsy Septem- 
ber afternoon she sat almost pulseless, so 
keenly was she fascinated, while the passion of 
the book sank into her imagination. She was 
asking herself, as she turned each page, 
whether she, too, could love a man whom she 
despised. She believed she could—that any 
love that she gave would be in response to 
weakness. If a man—Larry, for example—were 
to come to her demanding pity, she could be 
lawless for him to the point of self-destruction. 
And it was then that she discovered that all 
the time it had been of Larry she had been 
thinking. 

Before the story was finished, she raised her 
eyes, sitting motionless. Larry was a coward. 
A strange thing to say when he had saved her 
life! But he was a coward on all but the few 
occasions. To be brave he had to have spec- 
tators, and a crisis so sudden that there was 
no chance for reflection. He was a coward over 
the constant, small things of life. That was 
why he had avoided her when she’d needed 
him, and kissed her in the darkness only to 
blame her. All the summer, as she looked 
back, she knew that she had been mothering him. 

She grew frightened. If he were to send for 
her, she would go to him. She had never 
realized she was capable of such wickedness, 
yet the realization was not without delight. 
He would be cruel—the more cruel because she 
did not love him. He would bruise her and 
take from her, returning nothing. He might 
cast her off when he had done with her. But 
before he cast her off, she would have made his 
road easier. In her loneliness and eagerness 
to have some one dependent on her, she worked 
herself into an ecstacy of sacrifice. Nobody, 
except Larry, had ever needed her. She had 
been trained to be admired. The men who 
had made love to her had been too self- 
sufficient. It was their masterfulness that had 
offended; it was their feebleness she had 
required. 

She reached for a pen and began to write: 
“Tam here. I shall remain here for three days. 
If you wish to come—” 

Then she recognized her madness. In dis- | 
gust at her futility she tore up the sheet of 
paper and took herself to the window. 

Day was fading. Far below her the city | 
lay in ruts. Lights were springing up. They 
climbed and climbed till those in the tallest 
buildings resembled stars against the dusk. 
With a splendid daring, the clock-face on the 
Metropolitan began to shine. And it was 
people faulty as herself who had worked this 
huge eruption, transporting mountains and | 
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Here’s the Famous 
“ONE HOUR DRESS” 


Let us tell you free just 
how to make it 


HE “One Hour Dress” has created a sensation! 

Newspapers throughout the country have pub- 

lished pages and pages about it, hailing it as 
evidence that this season dressmaking at home has 
come into its own again. 

The “One Hour Dress” can be made in one hour 
and the only expense, of course, is for materials. In 
silk, it makes a charming afternoon or street dress at 
a total cost of $6 or $7—value at least $15. In * 
gingham, it makes a dainty home dress at a cost of 
$1.50—value $3 or $4. And in print or lawn, it can 
be made for as little as 60 cents—a splendid $2 value. 

The “‘One Hour Dress” was designed by the Woman’s 
Institute as proof that with proper instructions you 
really can make pretty, becoming dresses at wonderful 
savings, right in your own home. It is just one 
example of the amazingly simple methods in the 
Woman’s Institute New Course in Dressmaking and 
Designing. 

This New Course presents an entirely mew way of 
learning to make your own clothes, based on the Insti- 
tute’s successful experience in teaching 170,000 women 
and girls. It is a mew method by which you start at 
once to make actual garments. A mew plan that 
covers every phase of dressmaking thoroughly, and yet 
makes it so fascinating that you will want to spend 
every spare moment in Lemony | and fashioning and 
making the pretty clothes you have always wanted, 
but never felt you could afford to buy. 


Mail the Coupon To-day 


Prove to yourself, without obligation or expense, 
how easy it is to make your own clothes. Let us sen 
you—free—the booklet containing complete, detailed 
illustrated instructions for making the “One Hour 
Dress,” and also the full story of the New Course in 
Dressmaking and Designing. Simply send this coupon 
or a letter or postal to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 
8-V, Scranton, Penna., and full particulars will come 
to you by return mail. 
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WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-V, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the book- 
let, “The One Hour Dress and How to Make It,” and 
the full story of the Woman’s Institute New Course 
in Dressmaking and Designing. Iam mostinterestedin— 

1 How to Design and Make My Own Clothes 

{ How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 

How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
How to Earn Money asa Milliner 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Do you know why birch is 
so widely favored for interior 
finish and furniture by those 4 
who know most about woods [ie 
and their qualities? aia 
It is mighty well worth your fa 
while to know if you are goin}, ‘| 
to invest any money in furni- : 
ture orin a building. ’ 
We couldn’t bein to tell you 
the many reasons for birch 
superiority in this space. But if 
you will ask us for a copy of 
the “birch Book” it will tell 
you the whole story. 
That book will certainly open 
your eyes to the value there is 
for you inthe use of birch. 
The information it contains is j 
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not merely interestin}, — it is 
valuable. 

Just ask for a copy of the 
“birch Book”. We will send 
it promptly—free. 

The Birch Manufacturers 
206 F. R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis, 

















HOME WORK. 


Earn a steady income in your spare time, coloring black- 
and-white Christmas Cards, Pictures, etc. Fascinating and 
pleasant. Easily sold to relatives, friends and dealers, 


SPECIAL OUTFIT $ 


Contents: 24 Xmas Cards with envelopes, 
when colored will sell for §3 to $4; 
6 cups water color paints; 1 brush; 
1colorchart; lmixing pan. Postpaid 
FISHEL, ADLER & SCHWARTZ CO. 
Dept.B, 338 E 59th St., New York, N.Y. 


SEND FOR |. FREE 
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CORSETS, DRESSES, LAYETTES 
A trying period rendered safe, c oneioste ee unnoticed. Write 


for free illustrated catalogue No.9, Berth 10 E. 46, New York 
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| new worlds she could conquer. 


| family. 


| one of the world’s richest heiresses. 


| possession she had left. 


| so absolutely hers? 


rebuilding them into habitations by their faith. 
They had done it for food, for raiment, for 
life’s continuance—but most all that they 
might support people whom they loved. All 
those rocky ledges were the labor of humble 
loyalty—and the result was this magnificent 
tranquillity. 

She turned away from the window, curiously 
excited. Something out there in the darkness 
had called to her. Perhaps it was duty. 
Perhaps it was a younger voice. She changed 
her mind about going down to dinner and 
began to undress. 

Long after she had crept between the sheets 
she lay awake, watching reflections of illu-. 
mined sky-scrapers in her mirrors, like tall 
candles grouped about her bedside. 


4 


EXT morning the sense of the future was 
strong upon her; it was the most important 
What should she do 
with this future which of a sudden had become 
Up to now she had 
trudged through the present, like a soldier 


| on a route march, scarcely troubling to inquire 


whither she was going. The first blow of 
adversity had knocked her out of the ranks; the 
second had roused in her a bracing curiosity. 

She lay scarcely stirring, her hair spread 
across the pillow, amusing herself by picturing 
Apart from 
her appearance, when deprived of her wealth 
she was no more than average. She liked to 
think of that; it made her a member of a larger 
Ever since she could remember, she 


had been treated as an exception, as befitted 
All her 


| doings and preferences had been journalis- 
| tically chronicled. 


a 





| ried? 


She curved her arms behind her head 
luxuriously. That, at least, was ended. She 
would be accepted at her true worth now. 
She could be as natural as those leaping chil- 
dren on the plaques, filling her room with 
silent mirth. To be young and to run about 
and not to have to think what others thought 
about you; not to have to tell yourself, “I must 
act thus and thus because I am I”; merely to 
be a baby when you chose, because however 
you acted, you had nothing to lose by it— 
what would it be like? She clapped her hands, 
laughing outright; there would be nothing to 
prevent her from taking Mignonne to bed with 
her, from doing Anything that was tenderly 
foolish. Her eyes grew wistful; nor from going 
to her mother. Another and more solemn 
thought occurred: though that stern old man 
who lay dying did not know, it was with her 
mother, if anywhere, that God would be found. 

As she dressed, and afterward, while she ate 
her breakfast, she played with the notion. 
Would her mother want her after all these 
years and especially now that she had remar- 

Had “% told the Count de Tauro about 
her daughter in America? If she were to go, 
what would she have to call him? She tried 
to calculate her mother’s age. She must be 
forty-six by now. She knew mothers of that 
age who were jealous of their daughters. 
Then, remembering the woman who had 
stooped above her cot, she told herself that 
her mother was not like that. 

Undecided what course to take, she set out 
for a walk from the hotel. Not until she was a 
block away did she remember that she had 
intended to phone to Nannie. Time enough 
when her plans were settled! She wanted to 
forget immediate worries; her thoughts were 
aglow with romance. She was watching blue 
seas and white Italian palaces; hills a-silver 
with olive groves and golden with oranges. 
Somewhere in that glory her mother was 
waiting for her with the pent-up love of twenty 
years. 

On reaching Fifth Avenue, she turned to the 
left and went directly to the International 
Sleeping-Car Company. It was a game of gay 


The Coast of Folly 


pretending. She gathered all the printed 
matter available and obtained a list of berths 
and sailings. Her next journey was to a book. 
store, where she purchased several guide. 
books, ordering them to be sent. A Traveler’s 
Phrase-Book in Italian she took with her, with 
the vague idea that she might study it durj 

lunch. Out into the sun-drenched Avenue she 
went again, feeling at each step that her jour. 
ney was more earnest. If she were really going 
to play truant, she would want her mother to 
be proud of her. To intrude on a honeymoon 
was a risky experiment; there was the Step- 
father, who was no more than a name, to be 
considered. If the right impression were to 
be created, it would be wise to be smartly 
gowned. More to amuse a fancy than to 
indulge an extravagance, she hailed a passing 
taxi and drove uptown to a smart establish. 
ment that had notified her that they wer 
holding an exhibition of forthcoming models, 

She had alighted and crossed the pavement: 
her hand was on the door, when’ she found her 
way blocked. Monsieur Chauvin, the white. 
bearded impresario of the establishment, was 
bowing a customer out. Having stood aside 
to allow the stranger to pass, she entered.» 

She had explained her business to her 
favorite saleswoman, when Monsieur Chauvin 
joined her. i 

“T should like to be allowed to congratulate 
you, Miss Gathway.” , 

She turned with smiling indifference. “On 
what?” 

“On your narrow escape. We read aboutit.” 

Her indifference became defensive. “Thank 
you. But the reports of such accidents are 
invariably exaggerated.” 

“Nevertheless,” he persisted, “‘it’s a strange 
coincidence, your having visited us this mor- 
ing of all mornings.” 

“T happened to be in town,” she said shortly, 
wondering at what he was driving. 

“Tt’s just that,” he continued, ‘that makes 
the coincidence. When you entered, did you 
notice the lady who was leaving?” 

“I didn’t, except that she was slender and 
carried a dog.” 

She hoped her tone expressed her lack of 
interest. Monsieur Chauvin was inordinately 
proud of his notorieties. He derived a foolish 
vanity from pointing out to clients the divor- 
cées and moving-picture actresses who pat- 
ronized his creations. 

When he gave no sign of departing, she sug- 
gested, “I suppose she was some one I ought 
to know—some one on the stage, perhaps?” 

He shook his head. “Far from it. She was 
the wife of the man who rescued you.” 


OR a moment the world went dark. All her 
horrors rushed back. So every one was 
aware of her impending ruin! The very man 
kins strolling to and fro in their borrowed gor- 
geousness, seemed to eye her with side-long 
glances; the saleswomen, bending over theit 
customers, seemed to be directing attention to 
her. She wanted to make a bolt for the sur- 
shine. To have become one of Chauvin’s notor- 
ieties brought home to her her true position 
more than anything that had happened. 
Then she mustered courage to scrutinize him 
standing there, beaming and respectful, 9 
totally lacking in malice. He had merely been 
doing his ingratiating best to make an impres- 
sion on her. If she showed awkwardness 0 
resentment, she might give him a clue which 
would enable him to put two and two together 
“So that was Mrs. Fay,” she said with 
feigned enthusiasm. “I’ve heard so much 
about her. We all have at Cape June, because 
of her husband’s stopping there. The beaut 
ful Mrs. Larry Fay they call her. I wish I 
known that it was she. 
husband my life, I should certainly have 
introduced myself.” ? 
“T don’t think the mention of her husband 
would have been fortunate.” 
Chauvin sank his voice to a tone of de 
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“TASTE 
THE 
TASTE” 


THE GREATEST 


Sandwich 


IN THE WORLD 


- OME and get em!” Every- 

body shows a burst of 
speed. They just can’t wait for 
those Underwood Deviled Ham 
sandwiches—the hit of the picnic. 
Always the same unrivalled mix- 
ture of prime ham and fine spices. 


Send for our free booklet “The 
Little Red Devil Recipes” and learn 
to make dozens of delicious dishes. 
Also a sample can for 25c¢ in 
stamps. At leading grocers every- 
where. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
59 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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concern. “Evidently you’ve not heard: they 
don’t get on. It’s rumored— _ Perhaps I 
oughtn’t to repeat it, but it’s rumored that a 
divorce is being planned. A thousand pities! 
Such a nice lady!” 

Joyce shrugged her shoulders with the intent 
to end the conversation. ‘When people are 


‘|}so nice and they’re always separating, one 


wonders why they trouble to get married.” 

But instead of having rid herself of him, 
she had presented him with a new topic. While 
he insisted on helping her select her models, he 
never ceased from exampling Mrs. Fay. The 
result was that, in her hope of diverting him, 
she ordered more gowns than she had intended. 
The stream of praise ran on. Mrs. Fay was 
generous, she was courteous, she was kindly. 
It was incomprehensible, when a woman was 
so gentle, that any husband could face up to 
losing her. 

Suddenly an idea occurred. From being 
bored, she became acutely attentive. If Larry’s 
wife possessed all these qualities of heart, she 
would refuse to be made the means of perse- 
cuting innocence. All that was necessary was 
to explain the truth to her. 

Before she left Chauvin’s, she had discovered 
where Mrs. Fay was staying and had made up 
her mind to call on her. 


S) 


THE more Joyce thought over the situa- 

tion, the more sure she became that 
chance had played into her hands. To meet 
her aggressor face to face was a daring solu- 
tion. It was highly unconventional. It ex- 


| posed her to insult. Mr. Reel or any lawyer 
| would advise against it. 


Her own pride 
rebelled. If she were to seek the interview 
in a spirit of humility, which she felt herself 
incapable of doing, she might create the 
impression of being conscience-stricken. If 
she were to present herself indignantly, as she 
had a right to do, she would stir up hostility. 
There was only one spirit in which to approach 
Mrs. Fay— a spirit of dignity demanding 
fairness. But this same dignity, to a person 
who fancied herself the injured party, might 
prove the reverse of soothing. 

Quite apart from attitudes, the more urgent 
problem was how to gain admittance to 
Mrs. Fay’s presence. She was being enter- 
tained at a house on Madison Avenue. This 
Joyce had gathered from the gossip of Mon- 
sieur Chauvin. It was clear that were she to 
hand in her card, the door would be shut in 


| her face. To overcome this disiculty she hit 


on a strategy. It was with grave reluctance 
that she decided to adopt it. As is the way 
with strategies, it had a strong flavor of 
deception. 

The next detail to plan was her appearance. 
She must look both maidenly and aristocratic 
—Jupiter Gathway’s granddaughter, prepos- 
terously accused and obviously innocent. The 
proper time to call would be five in the after- 
noon; it would give to her visit an almost 
social complexion. 

At five o’clock precisely she alighted from 
her taxi before a severe, brown-fronted man- 
sion in the neighborhood of the Seventies. She 
settled her fare and mounted the steps with a 
quickly beating heart. Her ring was answered 
by a butler, who looked past her with the rapt 
intentness of a bishop. 

“Ts Mrs. Fay at home?” she faltered. 

“Whom shall I announce?” 

“My name doesn’t matter. Please say that 
I come from Chauvin’s.” 

She was left standing in the hall, while the 
man tiptoed down the passage and tapped on a 
door which was hidden by the staircase. A 
low-pitched conversation followed. Then a 
cool voice reached her, pleasantly modulated. 

“About my trimmings, no doubt. Show her 
in here, Jackson.” 

The man returned. “Will you follow?” 

She found herself in a high-ceilinged room, 
subdued with age and beautifully old-fashioned. 


floor; a yellow lacquer cabinet in a 
with a blue Chinese vase upon it; boo 
tered about in handsome bindings; flowers 
everywhere, filling the air with a faintly wigt. 
ful fragrance; and above a white marble fire. 
place an ormolu clock, swinging its pendulum 
and ticking gravely. The room was long and 
narrow. At the far end was a ta!l bay-window 
fully opened, through which the rumor of 
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The details of it escaped her; she 
its impression of calm. There 


sunlit streets entered somnolently. 
When the door had closed behind her, she 
stood still, thinking she had been mistaken 


and the room was empty. 


Then the same 


voice she had heard before, spoke lazily, 
“T’m in the big chair facing the window.” 
She approached with lagging footsteps, the 

shame of her intrusion heavy upon her, 

Behind the chair she halted in an effort to 


regain composure. 


“T’m here,” the pleasant voice reminded her, 

With the courage of desperation, she ad- 
vanced into the bay formed by the window, 
and found herself gazing down into the eyes 
of the woman who held the power to restore or 
ruin her. They were eyes of the palest blue, 
with the sweet, sly expression that allures and 
mystifies. At first glance she seemed to Joyce 
the most graceful creature she had ever en- 
countered—an ash-blonde, with the complex- 
ion of a tea-rose and a body that was slender 


as a greyhound’s. 


Looking closer, she dis- 


cerned something too flawless in her perfection 
—the artificiality of the professional beauty 
who postpones growing old as the worst of 
calamities. One did not need to gaze long to 
arrive at the explanation of Larry. She was 
the kind of wife whom all the world would 
find satisfying, except the man who was 


married to her. 


“You come from Chauvin’s?” she spoke 
with languid consideration, evidently taken 


aback by her visitor’s elegance. 


“T don’t 


remember ever having seen you.” 

Joyce recognized at once 
that she was in the presence of a woman too 
finely bred to be capable of rudeness. “I owe 
You were leaving Chauvin’s 
this morning as I was entering. I shouldn't 
have known who you were, unless Monsieur 
Chauvin had told me. 


learned your address.” 


“You haven’t.” 


you an apology. 


“Then you don’t—? 


” 


It was from him I 


There was the pause 


of one instinctively reluctant to say anything 


that would be wounding. 


“You don’t come 


from Chauvin’s in exactly the sense you at 
first intended me to understand?” 


HEN embarrassed silence was the only 

answer, she questioned more kindly: “Why 

did you do it? I’m quite accessible. If you'd 
sent in your name, I’d have—” 

“You wouldn’t. I’ve done you no harm, and 

yet the moment you hear my name, you'll 


want to be rid of me. 


Pm—” 


“T can guess.” There was no raising of the 
voice—scarcely an alteration in the tone o 


friendliness. 


“You're Miss Gathway, whom 


my lawyers have dragged into this trouble- 


some divorce.” 


She said it as though recognizing a fellow- 
victim to whom, had she dared, she would have 
shown sympathy. She was entirely unrufiled, 


mildly interested at most. 


The faint, sweet 


smile for which she was famous, half-mis 
chievous, half-tender, never left her mouth. 
She laughed quietly, pointing toachair_ 

“Please sit down. Since you're here, I cant 


prevent you from talking. 


I’ve no feeling 


against you, if that’s what’s troubling you. 
But it’s only fair to warn you that I can do 
nothing; everything’s out of my hands. 

“I think you can.” Joyce pressed a hand- 


kerchief to her lips; she w 


as near to crying. 


a 


“Please don’t think that I’m here to flatter 
you or to ask favors. 
thought of appealing to you had never entel 


my head. I’d naturally pictured you as being 


Until this morning the 
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some one quite different. It was things I was 
told at Chauvin’s, things about your gentle- 
ness, that made me believe that, if I came to 
you direct, you would understand This 
accusation’s so cowardly, so unjust. so un- 
founded.” 

Mrs. Fay touched her lightly with a hand 
that was polished and ornamental as a jewel. 
“Have you engaged vour lawyers?” 

“T haven’t.” 

“You should. It would be wiser to say 
everything to them.” 

“But if I say it to you, the lawyers won’t be 
necessary. Surely you must see that?” 

Mrs. Fay shook her head. “I’m afraid I’m 
too stupid ” 

“But when I’ve explained what this wicked- 
ness means to me?” 

“It'll make no difference. I can only repeat 
that I’m powerless. Of course, if it will ease 
your mind to tell me—” 

Joyce found this candor more unnerving 
than anger. For some seconds there was no 
sound but the ticking of the clock. Then she 
said, speaking haltingly, “What I want to 
assure you is that there’s no shadow of truth 
in this charge that you’ve brought against me.” 

“Not I,” Mrs. Fay corrected suavely; “my 
lawyers.” 

“Then your lawyers. Why should there be? 
If T had done the thing of which your lawyers 
accuse me, consider all that T should have lost. 
I should have flung away my chance of happi- 
I should have ruined my life -at the 


ness. 
outset. No honorable man would want to 
marry me. Perhaps you'll say that there are 


girls who do things like that. But, as a rule, 
they’re poor and adventuresses. They do 
them either because they have nothing to lose 
or something to gain. I had everything to lose- 
and nothing to gain—the world was before me. 
Even if I’d been in love with your husband, 
don’t you think IT should have had the sense to 
wait till he was free to marry me?” 


RS. FAY shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Lov- 
ers are so impatient.” 

“That’s begging the question. As it hap- 
pens, I wasn’t in love with your husband, so 
impatience has nothing to do with it He and 
I were friends, the same as scores of men and 
girls who-play sports more or less in the same 
class. Obviously we were nearly all our time 
in the open where every one could see us. 
None of our friends thought of any harm. 
If you’d been there, I shouldn’t need to be 
explaining; you’d be the first to insist—” 

“But I wasn’t there,” the cool voice laughed. 

“Tf I had been, very naturally you’d have seen 
much iess of my husband. Not that I mind. 
You were exceedingly charitable to amuse him. 
I suppose it was his tremendous air of happi- 
ness that gave rise to the scardal. Of course 
I know less than you—almost nothing. I’m 
conjecturing.”’ 
_ “There wasn’t any scandal until your lawyers 
invented it,” Joyce retorted. “And as for my 
knowing more than you, all I know is what was 
in last Sunday’s papers. I was dumbfounded 
when I read it. I believed at first that it was 
a malicious misstatement. There’s not a 
solitary fact, however you misconstrue it, that 
can be twisted into a semblance of—” 

“Then what are you worrying about, my 
dear Miss Gathway? If my conscience were 
as clear as yours, I shouldn’t mind what was 
said of me. Your friends know you’re inno- 
cent, so you tell me. When the case comes up 
for trial, you can turn the tables on all your 
enemies and walk out of the court with your 
honor vindicated. In any event, it’s the busi- 
ness of those who bring the charge to prove it. 
You’ve rather weakened your defence by com- 
ing here to see me. If I were you, I’d take no 
further steps without first consulting a lawyer. 
Every moment you stay, you’re committing 
what, I should think, would be regarded as a 
legal indiscretion.” 

Joyce rose. She realized at last that nothing 
Was to be gained by stopping. For the first 
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time since she had entered, she was fully in 
command of her emotions She looked down 
at the beautiful woman, stretched languidly in 
her beautiful setting, and caught the contagion 
of her cruelty. 

“T’m afraid I’ve been wasting both my time 
and yours,” she said slowly. “I mean, by 
that, that I didn’t need to come here to con- 
vince you of my innocence; you knew it before 
Ientered I’m the victim of a plot, which you 
and your lawyers are hatching that you may 
rid yourself of your husband. You must have 
trumped up sufficient evidence to persuade a 
court of my guilt. or you wouldn’t have struck 
at me so boldly ” 

She waited for either denial or protest. The 
blue eyes, in the cloud of flaxen hair, gazed up 
with approving eagerness “This is very 
interesting.” 

Thus encouraged, Joyce continued, “I’ve 
been told that the reason you’re discarding 
Larry is because he wants to have children. 
If you can avoid that and preserve your beauty, 
you don’t mind how much tragedy you spread 
or whose reputation you drag through the 
gutter. You’re perfectly unscrupulous. But, 
my dear Mrs. Fay—if you never hear it again, 
you’re going to hear it now—you’re not beau- 
tiful. You’re a painted sham. There’s 
nothing behind your enamel. When you’re 
older and lonelier, you’ll wish you had Larry 
back. He’ll be married to an honest woman 
by then and happy among his children. You'll 
have nothing but Jap-dogs to fawn on you for 
affection.” 





Then she crossed the room leisurely and, 
finding no one in the hall, escaped into the 


avenue. 
6 


HE RESULT of her visit to Mrs. Fay was 

the reverse of what might have been ex- 
pected; it had restored to her her self-respect. 
There are enemies whom one loses dignity by 
acknowledging. Since this languid doll was 
the person who was attacking her, it seemed 
scarcely worth the trouble to defend herself. 
Those lying eyes, with their sweet, sly expres- 





sion, especially if they were blurred with tears, 
would stir the emotions of the justest court. 
If the slim figure were clad in semi-mourning 
and shaken with sobs at the appropriate 
moments, the verdict would be a foregone 
conclusion. 

For herself, the impression she was likely 
to create would be quite the contrary. She 
would stand up proud and uncontrite, sweep- 
ing aside every impertinence with the fierce 
assertion, “I did not do it.” 

The aristocracy in her was touched. In her 
ignoranee as to how such affairs were managed, 
she pictured the court-room as packed with 
male inquisitors, all of whom would be un- 
known to her except Larry. Larry would be 
too intent on saving himself to pay her much 
attention. She would have no one but a pai 
defender to be gallant in her behalf. As far 
as officials were concerned, the proceedings 
would be as conscienceless as a game of chess; 
it would be the side which outplayed the other 
which would be triumphant. ‘Subjects would 
be openly discussed which no one had ever 
mentioned in her presence. They would be 
subjects on which she had the vaguest knowl- 
edge, yet the implication would be that she 
possessed the fullest comprehension. She 
would be made the target of intrusive ques- 
tions, the purpose of which would be to be- 
smirch her character. Whatever she answered 
would be misinterpreted. Between the truth, 
which would not be believed, and the lies which 
would be forced upon her, she could scarcely 
help but become entangled. Whatever was 
proved or disproved would make no difference; 
she would endure the shame of being stripped 
of every reticence. 

Rather than that, they should condemn her. 
It should be in her absence. They shouldn’t 
be given the chance to witness her humiliation. 
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If she wasn’t there, it would be almost as 
though it hadn’t happened. But what a 
world, where women with baby faces and bad 
hearts could win sympathy, and even good 


| men, like her grandfather, kept austerely 


aloof, with hands gently folded and saintly 
eyes averted! From having felt abased before 
visiting Mrs. Fay, she walked back to her hotel 
uplifted by an elation of reckless superiority. 
There was only one course open to her—to 
bound away like a deer when it hears the 
huntsmen coming. She smiled in her con- 





| sciousness of clean, swift youth; she would flee 
| so fast that no one would ever catch her. 


ARCHED streets were growing cool with the 

fall of evening. Loneliness was beginning 
and the spaciousness of twilight. Trolley-cars 
roared up-town, populous and illumined. The 
city was being denuded by homeward hurrying 
crowds. At Forty-Second Street she struggled 
through a white stream of faces, flowing relent- 
lessly as lava from tall buildings to hooded 
entrances which plunged precipitously down- 
wards to the subways. She emerged on the 
further pavement with the comforting sense 
that, in a world where there were so many 
human atoms, what she did or left undone 
counted for less than she had fancied. Then 
again she struck the loneliness and was glad 
when she caught the welcoming lights of her 
hotel. 

She had entered and was crossing the foyer 
to the elevator, when she found herself halted. 

“There’s a gentleman and another person 
waiting for you, Miss. They’ve been waicing 
for the best part of an hour.” 

As she turned, she saw two people making 
their way toward her who were the most 
unlikely she would have thought to see to- 
gether. She went to meet them through the 
gathering crowd of diners, scarcely knowing 
what to say, yet making no effort to disguise 
her pleasure. 

“This is good oi you! 
missed most! You must come up. 
the dearest apartment.” 

Larry bowed formally, as though he feared 
that some one might be watching. “We shall 
be delighted.” 

Nannie turned to a bell-boy who was 
hovering in attendance. “You can bring up 
my grip, young man.” 

During the ascent and the walk along the 
passage, there was an exchanve of tight- 
lipped remarks. Joyce guessed taz: whatever 
these two had come to say to her, they re- 
garded as intensely private. Yet, despite 
their air of abnormal seriousness, they stirred 

er humor. To be fellow-conspirators they 
were grotesquely ill-assorted. Nannie gripped 
her umbrella as if it were a weapom whereas 
Larry tried to look as though he did not belong 
to her. 

When the door had shut and the lights had 
been switched on, Larry spoke in a tone that 
was sharp and proprietory. ‘“What’s the 
meaning of this? You’ve frightened us—I 
may add terribly.” 

Before she answered, she seated herself on 
the couch and completed the unbuttoning of 
her gloves. She was reflecting that it was 
rather sweet to have any one think that he 
owned her. She looked up smiling. “How 
have I frightened you? What reason had I 
to think that I could frighten you? What 


You two, whom I’ve 
I have 


| right had you to be frightened for me?” 


His eyes flickered angrily. “What sense is 
there in talking about righi?, No one gave me 
the right, if it comes to that; which doesn’t 
alter the fact that I should have blamed 
myself eternally if anything had happened to 
you.” 

“What Mr. Fay’s meaning, Miss Joyce,” 
it was Nannie taking her hand, “is that it 
wasn’t kind of you to go off and lose yourself. 
When I didn’t hear from you, the way you’d 
promised, I phoned to Gathwayburgh. They 
knew nothing. Then I waited till I could 
bear myself no longer; so I got on to Mr. 
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Reel, who got on to Mr. Fay. 
that Mr. Fay was the likeliest—” 

“I know what you thought,” Joyce inter. 
rupted quietly. “Poor old Nannie, I’m not s9 
bad as that. When I run off with a man 
there’s one thing of which you may be certain.” 
She glanced mischievously at Larry. “That 
I shall love him. So when you’d found that 
Mr. Fay wasn’t the villain, what did you do 
next?” 

“Mr. Fay was more alarmed than I was, 
Miss Joyce. If it’s not disrespectful to say 
it in his presence, I don’t like him and never 
did like him. But that’s neither here nor 
there. When I'd told him you’d disappeared, 
his conscience began to prick him. He let 
out to me as how he’d quarreled with you and, 
with the conceit of a man, began to persuade 
himself that that might be a reason for your 
having done something desperate. Wishing 
to keep things quiet, we came to New York 
and started making inquiries at hotels. It’s 
been a storm in a tea-cup. One sees that now, 
but—” She began to dab her eyes. “It’s 
aged me ten years—that’s what it has.” 

“You poor dear!’ As though Larry were 
not there, she jumped up from the couch and 
threw her arms about the sobbing woman, 
“Why, you’re the silliest of Nannies! Don’t 
you know I’m grown-up? One would think 
I was still little and likely to get run over, if 
you weren’t always near to take me by the 
hand.” 

“T’d thought of that,” Nannie sniffled: “the 
getting run over. After we’d done with the 
hotels, we were going to search the hospitals.” 

Joyce patted her comfortingly. “And if 
that had failed, you’d have dredged the harbor, 
no doubt. You’re a pair of nice absurdities. 
And all the time I was more alive than—well, 
than I’ve ever been since I was alive. There's 
no harm in telling you; but it must go no 
further. I’m starting life afresh; not from 
choice; because I’m compelled. It was the 
starting afresh at such short notice that made 
me thoughtless about letting you know my 
whereabouts. You see, in a year’s time | 
shall be literally penniless.” 

Nannie threw up her hands in indignant 
astonishment. “Begging your pardon, I see 
nothing of the sort. Your grandfather would 
never allow it.” 

“Tt’s my grandfather who’s done it.” 

She walked over to the window and stood 
gazing down into the winking eyes of Babylon. 
She was trying to gather courage. She was 
so afraid that one of those two people in the 
lighted room behind her might get the idea 
that she was asking for compassion. 

She swung rourc, smiling tremulously. 
“If this sounds mad to you, think how mad it 
must have sounded to me at first. Now, when 
I repeat it, it sounds merely exciting. He has 
one more year to live. Yesterday he altered 
his will in my disfavor. If within the next 
twelve months, I can’t find something ab 
sorbingly worth living for, I shall be disin- 
herited at his death. So that’s why I'm 
taking no chances and making plans for the 
worst. Within the next few weeks I expect to 
cut down expenses, sell my car, and dismiss 
everybody.” 

There was a silence which was broken by 4 
wailing voice proclaiming: ‘“‘There’s one thing 
I can tell you right now: you won’t dismiss me, 
Miss Joyce. You never could take care of 
yourself, nohow.” 

Larry cut in on her. : 
you’ve told me you don’t like me, but I wis 
you’d do me a favor. What you need’s a g 
cry, so you'll be no use for conversation. 
into Miss Joyce’s bedroom and tidy it up. 
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AVING made sure that the door had 

closed on Nannie’s exit, he stood frowning 
with thoughtfulness. Joyce watched him 
from her place beside the window. She "" 
remembering the letter she had not sent: 
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The Coast of Folly 


am here. I shall remain here for three 
days. If you wish tocome—” The moment 
she again set eyes on him, any passion she had 
imagined she entertained for him vanished. 
She saw an ordinary man, not at all romantic; 
handsome, troubled, selfishly good-natured. 

He looked up. “You must have guessed 
what I’m anxious to get said. I’m ten years 
older than you, but I think I can make you 
happy.” 

She smiled evasively. “There’s no doubt 
of it. We were very happy all summer.” 

He quivered with irritation. “Don’t fence. 
Iwas speaking of when we’re married.” 

She turned away abruptly, gazing out into 
the night. “I’ve just returned from visiting 
your wife. Stay where you are.” Withouc 
looking round, she had heard him stir. “I 
went to appeal to her as one woman to another. 
She’s beautiful undeniably. But I know now 
what you meant when you said, ‘Beware of 
women who don’t love babies.’ ” 

She gathered courage to face him. “Larry, 
I’mfrightened. To talk to her was like shout- 
ing at a rock; the only answer was the echo of 
my own despair.” 

“Tt’s so that you shan’t be frightened that 
7’m speaking to you of marriage.” 

She made an impatient movement, as if to 
brush aside trivialities. ‘You mistake me. 
It wasn’t anything to do with penalties that 
made me frightened. In my present mood I 
scarcely care what happens at your trial. It 
was seeing her sitting there so hard, so fashion- 
able, so untruthful; she was the living image of 
myself in ten years’ time, if I continue along 
the way I’ve been going. Do you remember 
what you told me when you kissed me and 
hated me? That it was my likeness to her 
that had drawn you to me. After seeing her, 
I long with all my heart to be good.” 

“But, my little Joyce,” in the presence of 
her distress he became again the old, comfort- 
ing Larry, “you are good.” 

“No.” Like a child she shook her head in 
fierce denial. “If I had been, I shouldn’t 
have behaved with you the way I have. I 
meant no harm, but I was curious. It was 
the first step. That was how she must have 
started, living for admiration, clothes, effect— 
for things which are not best, nor even second 
best.” She sought for a word. “For things 
Which are worldly.” 

“It’s my turn.” 

Against her will, he took her hand and 
drew her from the window to the couch. 

“Let’s sit down and be sensible. I’m in 


(To be continued) 


Coffee Hot and Coffee Cold 


(Continued from page 79) 


furnishes “small” coffee, in body and strength. 
The points to be careful of in using this 
type of device are, first, to secure a fine 
grind of cofiee, and, second, to care properly 
for the filter cloth through which the infusion 
Must pass. Wash this carefully and keep it 
in cold water. It must never be allowed to 
become dry, or the coffee flavor will be in- 
jured. Renew the cloth only often enough to 
keep it clean and fresh. One of these will last 
a surprisingly long time without renewal, if 
always kept moist. 

In using all types of “filter” coffee devices, 
the user Is to a great extent safeguarded 
against wrong use, but even so you should 
tfemember to use a fine grind of coffee and to 
keep filter bags and cloths clean and fresh in 
cold water. In making the coffee be sure the 
Water is at a bubbling boil, and always keep the 
infusion, alter making, hot under a tea cozy, on 
the back of a coal range, or safeguarded from 
direct heat on a gas range. 

But no discussion of coffee making is quite 
Complete without taking into account. the 


love with you, so my wife’s accusation isn’t 
far out. Other people have noticed that ’m 
in love with you; it’s I, not you, who am to 
blame for what’s happened. Because of that 
you’re going to be penniless. Obviously, it’s 
up to me to make amends. The worst ca- 
lamity we have to dreed is that my wife may 
fail to divorce me. Our wisest course is to 
provide her with proofs which are irrefutable.” 

“What should we gzin by that?” 

“We should make sure cf my being able to 
marry you.” 

“T shall never marry you.” 
firmly, looking away from him. “Don’t be 
hurt. You intend to be generous. But you 
don’t understand. Just because people might 
think ill of us or because I might need some 
one to take care of me is no reason for—for 
doing the thing you suggest. You’ve made 
one unhappy marriage. Whatever was at 
stake, I shouldn’t allow you to make a second.” 

“But it mightn’t be unhappy. It wouldn’t.” 

“Tt would. For me it would be like marry- 
ing just anybody: giving myself to you for | 
what I could get. For you it would be accept- | 
ing me in order that you might think well of | 
yourself. I couldn’t do it, couldn’t, couldn’t.” 
She beat upon her knees with small, clenched 
hands. “We both want children. They’re | 
religion to us—everything. We want them to 
be so dear and perfect—so much better than 
ourselves. If it wasn’t love, but some shabby | 
fear that had brought us together, what | 
chance would they have?” | 

“T’ve told you that I love you.” 

She rose. ‘You’ve told me, but you don’t; 
you only like me with a tinge of passion.” 

“More than that.” 

She held out her 
Larry. It was kind of you to be sorry for me. 

“Joyce,” he stood troubled by emotion, | 
gazing down on her, “‘you’re the best woman 
I ever met.” 

She smiled tenderly, urging him towards 
the door. “Telling me that has helned me 
more than anything you’d planned.” 

On the threshold -he halted obstinately. 
“When I’m free, I shall come back.” 

“It’ll be no use; but you'll at least come 
honorably.” 

“T shall come, nevertheless.” 

When Nannie found her later, she was 
seated writing at her desk. 

“That you, Nannie?” she questioned with- 
out turning. “They were to send a copy of 
mother’s cable to the cottage. Do you 
remember her address?” 


She said it 





hand. ‘Good-night, | 


| 


occasional church or club function where 
coffee must be made in large quantities. 
Oftentimes there is not available one of the 
modern urns or machines, but even so you can 
serve an acceptabie, even delicious, cup. 
Allow one pound of fresh-ground coffee to each 
gallon of water, but if ten gallons are made, 
reduce the coffee by one pound. Place in a 
cheese-cloth bag or bags. Cut them large | 
enough to allow the coffee to swell to triple | 
its bulk. Place with all the cold water in a| 
new wash-boiler. Cover and allow the whole 
to come to a very slow “boil’”—the slower, the 
better. Never allow less than two hours before 
serving to produce the best coffee. Allow to 
boil, a slow simmering, orly three minutes, 
but keep it at the same piping hot temperature 
throughout the serving. You will need no 
eggshells, whole eggs, or cold water for clear- 
ing, and the flavor will be perfect. | 

In making iced coffee—use a fresh, hot 
beverage and pour it over the ice-filled glass. | 
Powdered sugar and plain or whipped cream 
complete a perfect beverage. 
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Your Memorial 


HE splendid color, the uni- 

form grain and the perma- 
nent weather resisting qualities 
of Rock of Ages granite, togeth- 
er with its adaptability to a 
high polish, commendit to buy- 
ers of refinement. 


Our Certificate of Perfection is your 
guarantee of quality. Request it 
when placing order. 


Send for Booklet ‘‘H’’ 


Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Company 


Quarriers 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


—and earn a FINE income 


Operate a tea room, motor inn, 
coffee shop, or ‘“‘rodome’’ of your 
own or step into one of the splendid 
high-salaried positions open every 
day in this great new field. Fas- 
cinating, refined, dignified, high- 
salaried opportunities now awaiting 
trained executives, 

We teach you in your spare time 
and put you in touch with big op- 

yrtunities. The Lewis Tea Room 
nstitute receives daily calls for 
managers, assistant managers, host- 
esses, table directors, buyers and other 
executives. You can qualify in a few 
short weeks with the Lewis Tea Room 
Training Course—previous experi- 
ence not essential. Write for FREE 
BOOK, ‘Pouring Tea for Profit.”* 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Washington, D.C. 





Enjoy the convenience, the 
distinction, of writing your 
letters on your own stationery. 
Box of Heartney’s “Personal 
Stationery” gives you 200 sheets 
5 7-8x7 and 100 baronial style 
envelopes to match with your 
name and address (4 lines or less) 
Printed on both as shown, in 
rich dark blue ink from type chosen 
particularly to meet refined tastes. All for only $1,00, 
sent prepaid anywhere in U.S. Good bond paper with 
exceptionally fine writing surface. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send $1.00 cash, check or money order today. 
HEARTNEY STATIONERY CO., Est. 1914 
631 East Locust Street Des Moines, Iowa 
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ROBINSON'S 
Barley Babes 





ROBINSON'S 
“Patent” Barley 


The fact that your baby is bottle 
fed does not mean that you must 
experimentwithavariety of foods. 
Doctors pronounce fresh cow’s 
milk, diluted with Barley Water 
made from Robinson’s “Patent” 
Barley, one of the finest substi- 
tutes for mother’s milk, both in 
consistency and food content. 
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MAYONNAISE 


Buy one and get the other free. A 
mayonnaise with a different, more 
- decided flavor—delicious and ap- 
petizing. Write and learn how to 
get a bottle of El Food May- 
onnaise free with a bottle of 
Krystal Kukes purchased 

through your dealer. Send 
us your groc er's name 
and address 
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Crisp, crystallized, sweet pickles 
with a delicious, tangy flavor. 
YOU'LL LIKE THEM 
Write for Delicious Recipes 
a” Service Sales Agency 
870 Broad Street, Newark,N. J. 
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The White Flag 


(Continued from page 32) 


so many things of which to think. She knew 
that her mother would not give over her pur- 
suit of the sender of the wonderful gift in the 
morning. She was reasonably certain that 
Junior would not be thwarted in his desires 
without putting up a fight that might very 
possibly, according to his methods of soldiering, 
become disagreeable. And there remained in 
her consciousness the memory of a look that 
she had seen in her father’s eyes that night, a 


| look that had been gradually disquieting her 
| for a long time. 
| forget it, to make herself think it was not there. 


She had tried to evade it, to 


From tonight on, she knew thzt it was not 
a thing to be longer evaded. It was some- 
thing to be faced and to be dealt with. 


T ten o’clock the next morning Junior More- 

land went into the bank, stopping a moment 

to chat with the bookkeeper and the cashier. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, “that I’d better 

get on the job and give Father a rest? I have 

a feeling that I’d make a dandy bank presi- 
dent.” 

With a laugh that went up pleasant on his 
ears, Junior opened the door of the back office 
and stepped in. He said to his father: “Dad, 
forget pictures for a minute. I want to ask 
you something.” 

Moreland Senior indicated a chair. “All 
right,” he said, “I am interested in anything 
you are. Out with it.” 

Junior hesitated. He was studying as to the 
best way to approach his father. Should he 
begin with what had occurred the night before, 
or should he go back to the very beginning 
and explain that ever since he could remember, 
Mahala had been the one girl with whom he 
wanted to play, for whom he cared, whom 
from the hour of earliest preconceptions he 
had selected for his very own? As he stood 
hesitating, he felt his father’s eyes on his face, 
and realizing that they were full of sympathy 
and encouragement, he smiled. It was a brave 
attempt at a smile, but it happened that the 
quiver of a disappointed four-year-old ran 
across his lips. The elder Moreland saw, and 
instantly a wave of rage surged through him. 
How would any one, any one at all, least of all 
aslip of a girl, dare to hurt Junior? 

“J don’t know,” he said in a deliberate 
voice, in which Junior instantly detected the 
strain of effort at self-control, “that you’ve 
anything to tell me, Junior. I’ve known that 
you liked Mahala Spellman all your life. I 
even made it my business to get on the other 
side of that oleander screen last night and 
hear what the young lady had to say. I’m 
right here to tell you that if you want her, 
you needn’t pay the slightest attention to 
what she says. She’ll find, before she gets 
through with it, she hasn’t got the say.” 

Junior studied his father in amazement, 
“T don’t understand,” he said. 

Martin Moreland leaned back in his chair. 
With each word he uttered, he brought the 
point of a pencil he was holding down on the 
sheet of a paper before him, with a deliberate, 
little tap that accented and clipped off each 
word with a finality and a certainty that were 
most reassuring. “I don’t know,” said the 
elder Moreland deliberately, ‘‘that I’ve made 
such a very good job of being your father. 
Your mother thinks not, but I have tried, 
Junior, with all my might. You can give me 
credit for that. Ten years ago I began to 
figure that today would come. At the same 
time, I began to plan how to get the whip- 
hand. Let me tel! you without any frills that 
I’ve got it!” 

Junior crossed the room and sat down 
upon the arm of his father’s chair. He ran his 
hands through his hair, and bending over, he 
kissed him. 

“T haven’t a notion what you mean, Dad,” 
he said, “but you’re the greatest man in all the 
world. You’ve always been too good to me, 
but some of these days I’m going to show you 


that it hasn’t been wasted. You may go and 
travel clear around the world, if you Want to, 
and I’ll run this business, and you’ll find when 
you get back, that you haven’t lost a dollar 
and you’ve made a good many. I’ve been 
watching the way you play the game all m 
life. You bet I can play up to you! But 
this girl matter is another question. | don’t 
see how you’re going to make Mahala change 
her mind, if she doesn’t like me and doesn’t 
want me.” 

“You poor ninny!” said Martin Moreland 
scornfully. “Can you look in your glass and 
tell yourself truthfully that there is such g 
thing as a girl that doesn’t want as handsome 
a young fellow as you are? Of course, she 
wants you. But you’ve heard of chariot 
wheels, haven’t you? They’re an obsession 
that all women get in the back of their heads, 
About Mahala’s period in their career, every 
one of them wants to think of herself as riding 
in a chariot at the wheels of which she jg 
dragging—the more supine lovers, the better, 
There’s no such thing as getting the number 
too large. At the present minute, according 
to Miss Mahala, she has got you under her 
chariot wheels; she wants you to knee! and to 
cringe and to beg and to let her feel her power.” 

“I wonder now,” said Junior. “Of course, 
if that is what-she wants—” 

“Well, you needn’t wonder,” said Moreland 
Senior. “Your Dad’s had some experience 
with women, let me tell you. He knows, 
And whenever a real he-man meets a woman 
who’s stressing this chariot idea to an uncom- 
fortable degree, it’s time for him to take the 
reins and do the driving for a while himself.” 

“But I don’t fancy driving Mahala would be 
such an easy job, even for a strong man,” said 
Junior, once more on his feet and pacing back 
and forth across the room. “I’ve spent the 
greater part of the day, ever since we were six 
years old, nine months out of the year, in the 
company of that young lady, and you don’t 
know her very well, Father, or you wouldn't 
use the term ‘drive’ in connection with her.” 

“Don’t I?” sneered Martin Moreland. 
“Don’t I, son? Well, let me tell you some- 
thing. For the past ten years I’ve been 
loaning Mahlon Spellman every dollar I 
could get him to take, at the highest rate of 
interest the law would allow me to extract. 
I’ve got him tied up financially until he can’t 
move hand or foot. I’ve got notes with his 
signature that will cover every dollar he’s 
worth in the world—store, and house, and 
furnishings as well. I’m not right sure but 
that if I made a clean sweep, I’d stand to 
lose, I’ve gone so far in getting him exactly 
where I want him. All you’ve got to dos 
to say the word, and Miss Mahala will get 
down on her knees to you and ask you very 
humbly please to lift her up and keep her in 
the position she has always been accustomed 
to occupying.” 


URING the first part of this speech, Junior 

stood still in open-mouthed wonder. As his 
father progressed, he began to pace the floor 
again. As he finished, he was laughing and 
rubbing his hands. 

He cried out: “You are the greatest old 
Dad any man ever possessed! What's the 
use to wait? Put on the clamps today! Lt 
Mr. Spellman see right now whether he cad 
influence Mahala to marry me and to dott 
soon!” 

“Any time you say,” said Martin More 
land, and the pencil came down with a vib 
dictive tap. 

“You know,” said Junior, “she’s got this 
going-to-college bug in her bonnet. Theres 
no sense to it. She’s got all the educatiol 
she’s ever going to have any use for. 
can get-the rest out of books she reads. I’ve 
come in here this morning to tell you that 
I’m ready to go to work. So should she 
While I’m getting my hand in—and I’ve got 
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All the Comforts of Hea 


ROME Copper Utensils cannot rust, 
and will last for many years. 


mountains: the rising sun is 

driving the mists from the lake 
and turning dewdrops into sparkling 
jewels. The whole world seems- 
awake; birds are twittering, children 
are shouting happily as they romp 
with the dogs—laughter in the 
kitchen,—the appetizing odor of 
frying bacon and simmering coffee . . 


I: IS a clear, crisp morning in the 


Roughing it is fun when you are 
comfortable. That shack in the 
woods becomes a new and wonder- 
ful home; each simple utensil takes 
on new responsibilities. 


A large Copper Tea Kettle will 
provide hot water for cooking and 
washing. Our 18-oz. solid copper 
kettle, lined with pure block tin and 


finished either in natural polished 
copper or heavy nickel plate, holds 
8 quarts, and is built for “roughing 
it” at camp, or steady service 
in the home. 


A ‘ROME’ Solid Copper Inset 
Pail transforms the tea kettle into a 
double boiler. You can use it for 
cooking cereals, preparing cocoa, 
steaming rice, and keeping food hot. 
On a small stove this saving of space 
is appreciable. 


You’ll need two or three dippers 
for ladling water, soups, stews, etc. 
‘ROME’ Copper Dippers are made 
in %-, 1-, and 2-pt. sizes. 


We also manufacture both tea 
and coffee pots of 12-oz. and 
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14-0z. copper, heavily nickel plated. 
These are made in handsome high 
and low patterns, with about 6 sizes 
to choose from. 

A ‘ROME’ Copper Wash Boiler 
can be used in many ways. Boiling 
the clothes makes washing easy. 
Then, too, you may want to put up 
some fruit and vegetables— use your 
wash boiler for cold packing. 


Plan ahead for vacations—or for 
home work. Ask your dealer to show 
you these and other ‘ROME’ Copper 
Utensils, or send us his name and 
we will see that your order is taken 
care of 


This Book sent FREE 


A postal from you will bring 
this interesting illustrated book: 
“A Song in your Kitchen”, which 
will show you a complete line 
of copper utensils, famous for 
nearly thirty years. Write for it 
today. 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO. 
Main Offices and Factory: 
ROME, N. Y. 
Branches: 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO 
1431 Lytton Building 


Copyright 1923 b 
Rome Mfg. Co. 


UTENSILS 
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Arch’t Miles B. DeChand, Reading, Pa., used 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles in variegated 
colors, on roof, and on side walls, 24-inch 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles with wide expo- 
sure in Dixie White for true Colonial white effect. 


ANY variegated color effects are 

possible with “CREO-DIPT” 
stained Shingles in over thirty color 
shades. A roof in variegated colors of 
grays, greens or reds lends added charm 
to white side walls. They are packed 
in bundles with colors in proportion to 
secure the desired effect and the work- 
man can lay them as specified without 
waste of time or material. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are 
made of selected straight grain red 
cedar. They last a lifetime. 


For $1.00 we will mail fifty large 

hotographs of homes of all sizes, 
noted architects, that are cor- 
rect in design and offer sugges- 
tions for unlimited architectural 
treatments. 


CREO DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: 1064 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N.Y, 


Factories: No. Tonawanda, N. Y., St. Paul, Minn., 
and Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales Offices: Principal Cities 





Leading Lumber Dealers Everywhere Carry Standard Colors in Stock 


notion of what my job should be and how I 
could help you to the best advantage—she 
can go into the kitchen and have Jemima and 
her mother teach her enough about house- 
keeping so that she can manage a house as her 
mother does. I’m dead stuck on the way the 
Spellmans live. You can’t start the wheels, 
Dad, too soon to suit me. Let’s try this 
chariot you’re talking about, and see who’s 
going to be the driver.” 

“Very well,” said Martin Moreland. “Tell 
the bookkeeper to step across the street and 
say to Mahlon Spellman that I want to see 
him for a few minutes in my office.” 

Mahlon Spellman sat at his desk facing a 
sheaf of bills—heavy ones from the East for 
spring dry goods, smaller ones from town 
connected with Mahala’s graduation. He 
lifted his head, a harassed look upon his face, 
when the bookkeeper from the bank delivered 
Mr. Moreland’s message. Instinctively his 
hands reached for his hair and then paused in 
arrested motion. How did it come that 
Martin Moreland was sending for him as if 
he were a servant? What right had he to 
undertake to dictate? Nervously glancing 
at the row of ledgers facing him and the over- 
flowing pigeon-holes before him, a wave of 
nausea swept his middle. 


HE GOT up, and for the first time in years 

he put on his hat and left the store with- 
out looking in the mirror. He found that his 
hands were trembling as he climbed the broad, 
stone steps, flanked on either side by huge dogs 
—big, bronze creatures of exaggerated propor- 


| tions, with distended nostrils that seemed to 


| be scenting dollars instead of any living thing, 


‘CREO-DIPT’ 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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SAVES TIME AND ENERGY 


With the Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 
the clothes may be hung up or taken 
down in a fraction of the tirne taken with 
the old style fixed line. Revolving arms 
bring every inch of the 150 feet of line 
within easy reach. Made to last a lifetime. 


Our folder C will give you complete information. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO., 
48 Central St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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ASY, fascinating in-door spare 
time work, coloring and selling 
our line of Greeting Cards and Folders. 1923 Christmas 
Line now ready. Exclusive designs. Write now for 
illus. book—‘‘Pleasant Pages,’’ hand coloring made 
easy. Fullinstructions howtocolor, howtosell. 20,000 
customers, some making from $50 to $80 monthly. 
Or send $1 for Trial Box containing as- an 
sortment sample cards, instruction book, 
brush and colors. Sells for $3.00 to $4.00 
when colored, gl 
LITTLE ART SHOP ‘ 
1448 You St. N.W. Wash., D.C 
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their chests broad, their abdomens drawn in, 
their tails stiffly pointing. Cordially Mahlon 
Spellman hated them. He remembered the 
day upon which they had stood crated on the 
sidewalk before the bank, and he had said to 
the banker, 

“Why dogs, Martin?” 

There had been the hint of a snarl in Martin’s 
voice as he answered: ‘You’d prefer the con- 
ventional lion, would you, Mahlon? Well, 
give me a dog of about that size and build every 
clip. Especially a dog that I’ve trained my- 
self. Watch-dogs of the treasury. Instinct 
may be all right, but I prefer training when it 
comes to guarding the finances of the com- 
munity!” 

There was nothing he could do to them with 
his hands. As Mahlon Spellman passed be- 
tween the unyielding metal molded in the 
form of powerful hunters, he felt as if he were a 
creature at bay, in danger of being torn and 
rendered by their merciless jaws. He could 
not remember ever before in his life having 
wanted to kick anything. He would have 
considered such a manifestation as extremely 
distasteful on the part of any gentleman; and 
he almost recoiled from himself, as he stepped 
over the threshold, with the realization strong 
upon him that he would have given a fine, large 
sum, if he had had it to give, in order to have 
been able to kick both of those menacing, big, 
bronze animals off their pedestals and into the 
farthest regions of limbo. 

In a minute more he was listening in an easy 
chair, fingering a fragrant cigar and listening 


FE | to the voice of Martin Moreland speaking so 


casually that he was quite disarmed. He was 
talking about the Commencement of the night 
before—how finely their young people had 
acquitted themselves; complimenting _ their 
schools and their teachers and the ability of 
the town to get together and handle an occa- 
sion like that in such a creditable manner to 
every one concerned. He was so suave, so 
extremely casual, so unlike the bronze dogs 


| guarding his doorway, that Mahlon Spellman 


began watching him narrowly with the im- 
pression that there was something back of all 
this, and when Mr. Moreland looked him 
straight in the eye with the friendliest kind of 
smile and inquired, “Does it impress you, 








The White Flag 


Spellman, that my son and your daughter 

made the handsomest couple on the floor last 

night?” Mr. Spellman knew that the crux 
of the matter had been reached. 

He kept fingering the cigar in the hope that 
the motion might cover the trembling of his 
hands. His eyes narrowed, and he tried to 
look far into the future. It was with some 
hesitation that he finally said, “I quite agree 
with you, Martin.” 

“Have you ever thought, Mahlon,” jp. 
quired Martin Moreland, “how very suitable 
a union between those two young people 
would be?” 

Again Mahlon Spellman hesitated. A 
ghastly sickness was gathering inside him, 
He had thought of that very thing, and he had 
hoped for it. But he never had the slightest 
intention of coercion. He did not like the 
look of this way of going about a betrothal, 
He had to say something. He said it hesi- 
tantly: “Yes, I’ve thought about it. I have 
imagined that you were thinking about it. 
As soon as my daughter finishes college 
and becomes thoroughly settled in her own 
mind, I should like to join with you in the 
hope that they will think seriously concerning 
each other.” 

Martin Moreland had been decent almost 
as long as he was capable of self-control. 
Outstanding in his memory was a vision of 
Mahala, gowned like a princess, crowned with 
youth and beauty, scouring the touch of his 
boy’s lips from hers as if he had been a thing 
of contamination. There was an edge to his 
voice and a touch of authority as he cried: 

“Nonsense! Sending a girl to college is the 
quickest way to ruin her! Send her to the 
kitchen and teach her how to.be an excellent 
housewife like her mother! My boy is wild 
about her. He always has been. There's 
not a reason in the world why they shouldn’t 
get married this fall and settle down to 
business.” 

During this speech there rushed through 
Mahlon Spellman’s mentality, first of all 
because he was Mahlon, his own estimate of 
what had just been said to him and the man 
who had said it. Then he thought of what 
his wife would say, and then he thought of his 
daughter. 

Before he realized exactly what he was 
doing, he found his voice crying: “Impossible, 
Martin! Quite impossible! Mahala and her 
mother have their hearts set on the girl’s 
going to college. They have prepared for it 
for years. They have her clothing very well 
in hand, and in any event I don’t think Mahala 
has ever given marriage a thought, and in 
that matter, of course, I couldn’t attempt to 
coerce her.” 


Alt the cordiality dropped from Martin 
Moreland’s voice; all congeniality faded 
from his face. The lean lines into which it fell 
gave Mahlon Spellman a start, for he found 
they suggested to him the long head and the 
set face of the bronze dogs watching outside. 
There was something so casual that it was 
almost an insult in the way Martin Moreland 
reached into a pigeon-hole he had previously 
prepared in his desk, and pulled out an impos- 
ing packet of papers. Slowly he began to 
open them and to spread them out on his 
desk. Mahlon Spellman, quivering like 4 
moth impaled on a setting board, surmised 
what those papers were. His surmise was n0 
help to the internal disturbances at that 
minute racking him. ; 

“Your business is not very flourishing since 
the coming of the new store, is it, Mahlon?” 
asked Martin Moreland. 

Mahlon Spellman’s lips were dry, his throat 
was dry, his stomach was congested, his 
bowels were in spasms. He could do little 
more than to grip the arms of his chair tightly 
and shake his head. 

“Ts there any chance of your being able to 
pay even the interest on what you owe me 
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asked Martin Morelinu, now a man of business, 
staring penetrantly at Mr. Spellman. 

Mahlon sank in his chair. He literally 

cowered. As he collapsed, it seemed to his 
tortured brain that Martin Moreland was 
increasing in size and consequence. He 
jooked to Mahlon, in his hour of extremity, as 
much bigger and colder and harder than an | 
ordinary man as were those dogs at his door- 
way bigger than an ordinary dog. There was 
insult, positive insult, in the way he gathered 
up the big sheaf of notes. How, in all God’s 
world, did there come to be so many? There 
seemed to be dozens and dozens of them. 
How did he dare to flip them through his 
fingers, and leaf them over, and beat them on 
the edge of his desk as if they were not the 
very heart and the blood and the brain, not 
only of himself, but of his wife—his delicate, 
beautiful wife—and his daughter. And what 
was it that this fiend in human form was 
saying? 

“These canceled notes would make Mahala 
a fine wedding present from me, now wouldn’t 
they, Mahlon?” 

Terrified, Mr. Spellman started to protest. 
Then the smile vanished from the banker’s 
face. He became very much like the bronze 
dogs again. He straightened up in his chair. 
He slipped a rubber around the notes with a 
snap, put them back in the drawer which he 
locked with great deliberation; then, in a dry, 
hard voice, he said: 

“Mahlon, between men, business is business. 
I’m not overlooking the advantage to me of 
this union between your daughter and my | 
son. Mahala is a smart girl and a pretty girl, 
and capable of being the kind of wife that her | 
mother is, and I’d prefer her about ten thou- 
sand times to some girl that Junior might pick 
up in a minute of pique and marry without 
giving consequences due consideration. That’s 
where the shoe pinches me. I don’t hesitaté 
toadmit it. This bunch of notes is where the 
same shoe pinches you. You go home and 
talk this over with your wife, then your 
daughter—with your wife especially. Eliza- 
beth’s got the sense to see the point to things. 
Especially if you explain to her the present 
condition of your business. As for the girl, 
no chit of Mahala’s age is supposed to know 
her own mind.” 








OR the rest of that day Mahlon Spellman 

walked in a daze. In order to escape being 
seen by his clerks, he carried home an arm- 
load of books and papers, and going to his 
library, he plunged into them only to realize 
that by evading unpleasant things and putting 
them aside and living for the moment, he had 
also evaded the knowledge of how deeply he 
Was putting himself in the power of the Senior 
Moreland. 

At his moment of deepest despair, Mahala 
came into the room, her arms heaped with 
catalogues from girls’ schools. She pushed 
the ledgers and business papers aside, and 
spreading the catalogues out in front of him, 
she made a place for herself on the table facing 
him. After kissing him, she began holding 
the catalogues before him. 

_ “Forget your bothersome, old bookkeeping, 
Father!” she cried. “Come help me to decide 
which‘s the very nicest college for me to attend. 
I must make my reservations as soon as 
possible.” 

Then she had a comprehensive look at her 
father’s face and knew fear herself. 

With the candor constantly controlling her, 
she cried: “Father dear, forgive me! I didn’t 
know you were at important business. We 
can select my college some other time.” 

Mahala was on her feet, staring in wide- 
eyed terror, for her father’s head dropped on 
his arms on the table before him, and the 
herve-strain of many months, and of that day 
in particular, broke him into great, shuddering 
= bcgromge at a very few times in her life, 
a ler father’s eyes moist with com- 

ssion, but she never in her life had seen any 
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"Save the cost of Extra Tubs 


When building your new home why not save the cost of 
stationary tubs and invest the money in a patented wringer- 
less Laun-Dry-Ette ? 

As this modern electric washing machine does not require 
extra tubs, either stationary or portable, it is unnecessary to 


launder in the cellar or basement. 


By a slight modification 


of plans you can provide a convenient, pleasant, laundry 
through extending the kitchen. 


And the Laun-Dry-Ette way of washing is unique because: 
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Thus, by getting a patented Laun-Dry-Ette, at one stroke 
you save the cost of stationary tubs and banish most of the 


It does away with hand rinsing. 

It does away with hand bluing. 

It does away with feeding a wringer. 
It cannot smash nor pull off buttons 
because it has no wringer. 


hand labor of washing. 


But why not let us tell you all about it? Send for your copy 


of our latest booklet entitled 


**The Washing Machine That Does 50% MORE.’’ 


Write for it today and secure full information about this ex- 
traordinary machine which bears the approval seal of the 


Good Housekeeping Institute and many other famous in- 
success back of it. 


stitutions and has a history of eight years’ 
i k 
this to the nearest electrical or hardware dealer and 
have him order a Laun-Dry-Ette for you. You 






























Any Laun-Dry-Ette dealer will gladly demonstrate 


in your home. If there is none in your vicinity take 


run no risk because the Laun-Dry-Ette is fully 
guaranteed by us and bears the approval seal of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute and other famous in- 
stitutions. High grade dealers are invited to write. 


The Laundryette Mfg. Co. 


1225 East 152d Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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THe Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush 
is made so that it 
will clean your 
teeth the right 
way—away from 
the gums. It 
reaches and cleans 
between the crev- 
ices, and even 
cleans the backs 
‘of the back teeth. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO 
Florence, Mass., U. S.A 


Sold by all dealers in the Uniied 
States, Canada, and all parts 
of the world 


& tA 
Clean 
Tooth 
Never 
Decays’ 


@© Florence Mfg. Co., 1923 
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Not merely a type ~ 
but the comet brush 





When you brush your teeth 
Brush your upper na tte 

teeth downward. | ess ___—» 
Brush your lower 

teeth upward. x — 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic 

ToothBrushis curved - 

to fit the iaw like this: ¢ 

Instead of touching the teeth at a few points 
only, like this: 


2 





With the ordinary tooth brush, you cannot 

brush the backs of the teeth the same way that 

you clean the front, because the brush goes 
slantwise into your mouth, like this: 





Non-tufted types of brushes cannot clean the 
backs of the back teeth, because the bristles 
cannot reach them. The bristles over-reach, 


like this: 





The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush does reach and clean the 
backs of the back teeth, like this: 
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Yellow Box 
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yawn at their feet; when there comes to them 
the realization that the things are swept away 
for which they have worked, not for thege 
selves but for those whom they truly love ; 

Ina minute, Mahala was on her father’s knees 
beside the table, her arms were around a 
father’s neck, and by and by, when he had 
grown calmer and forced himself into quietness 
she began asking comprehensive questions 
With the memory of many months past cyl. 
minating vividly before her, she was not lone 
in realizing the difficulty.. With quick intyj. 
tion and the clear insight that had always 


| characterized her, she knew the situation. 
| When her father assented to her question as 


to whether Mr. Moreland was pressing him 


| about money matters, she knew the essential 


thing that was necessary for her to know, 

“What a fool I’ve been!” she cried. “T’ye 
always wondered why Martin Moreland was so 
friendly to you, why he was constantly urging 
you to accept his offers of loans and trying to 
induce you to spend more money than you 
really should for subscriptions and_ things, 
I’ve wondered, and now I understand. Junior 
has sent me word that he’s coming here to- 
night, and he’s exactly like his father. He 
thinks that if he has enough money, he can 
buy anything in the world that he wants, 
Well, he is destined to learn that he hasn’t got 
enough money to buy me!” 


[NX A panic Mr. Spellman grasped her arm. 
He implored her to think of her mother, to 


| think of him, to think of herself. He tried to 


put into cold words that would make things 
clear to her understanding, the exact re 
sult of the ruin that would face them unless 
she prevented it. She laughed at him and 
told him it was lucky that her mother had 
forced her to learn to perform miracles with 
her needle. 

“Only think, Papa,” she cried, “how very 
capable Iam! I can earn enough money with 
fancy embroidering and with sewing or milli- 
nery to keep us all three in comfort. Lift up 
your head. Go tell Martin Moreland to take 
what belongs to him. Thank God, I don’t 
belong to him. He can’t buy either my body 
or my soul!” 

In the midst of this Mrs. Spellman opened 
the door. Her husband and her daughter 
were so engrossed that they did not notice her. 


| She stepped back and stood listening, first in 


amazement, then in sickening fear, at the end 


| in rising defiance. At Mahala’s last words 


she came into the room. She took a stand 
beside her. She put her arm around her and 


| told her that she was right. 





She said to her husband: “No, Mahlon, 
Martin Moreland shall not force Mahala to 
marry Junior unless she has given him her 
love. Muchas I should like to see her Junior's 
wife and presiding in the lovely home that he 
would provide for her, I say that she shall not 
be forced to take the step in order to insure 
comfort for us.” 

Mahlon Spellman held up a shaking hand. 
“For God’s sake, Elizabeth, be quiet!” he 
panted. “You don’t know. You don’t un- 
derstand. Are you contemplating what being 
forced from the store, from this house, of being 
stripped of the greater part of its furnishings, 
is going to mean? How am I to face the 
world bankrupt, ruined, with not a penny for 
your care?” 

Hopefully his eyes clung to the face of his 
wife, and in slow bewilderment he saw her 
desert him. She only tightened her grip on 
Mahala. She only lifted her delicate head 
higher and looked at him with calm delib- 
eration. 

“Don’t feel so badly, my dear,” she said. 
“All our lives together you have taken beau- 
tiful care of me, and we’ve done our best for 
Mahala. If you have allowed yourself to fall 
into the clutches of a man like Martin More- 
land, it’s nothing more than dozens, yes 
hundreds, of other men in this village and this 
county have done. It is possible that some 
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other man in exactly your position is repre- 
sented by nearly every transfer of real estate 
to the name of Martin Moreland that the 
county recorder makes. Let him take the 
store, let him take this house, let him take 
these furnishings, if we owe him that amount 
of money. He can not take Mahala unless 
she is willing, ang, Fi loves and hopefully 
sires to marry Junior. 

eerie by his wife, Mahlon Spellman’s head 
dropped once more on the table before him. 
Sick, afraid, defeated, he groaned in anguish. 
He allowed his wife and Mahala to help him 
to the davenport, where they put a pillow 
under his head and covered him warmly. 
They brought him a cup of strong tea, and 
after a time, when he lay quiet as they tip- 
toed from the room, they decided that he had 
gore to sleep, so they went upstairs to talk the 
sit .a ion over. 

During this talk Mahala began slowly to 
discern that the valiant stand her mother had 
taken had been one of impulse, because 
Elizabeth Spellman was impulsive, and her 
first impulse on matters concerning Mahala 
was to be natural. When she took time to 
think things over, to reason, to elaborate, she 
was very likely to be swayed by custom, by 
public opinion, by financial advantage. It 
was plain to the girl that in a short time she 
would be forced to combat the feelings of her 
mother as well as those of her father. 

Youth is undaunted, full of hope, full of 
confidence. Ever since she could remember, 
Mahala had been in close contact with Junior 
much of the time. She was thoroughly famil- 
iar with the domineering traits of his dis- 
position, his selfishness, his evasions, his 
cruelty, so like his father’s, to those in social 
or financial position that he deemed beneath 
him. Ina few minutes alone, before his arrival 
that evening, she had tried to face the sity» 
ation fairly, and in those minutes she had 
realized that all during the past year there had 
been a feeling of unrest and disquiet, and a 
vague wondering if trouble might not be 
coming her way. She found that she had been 
fortifying herself against it, that she had been 
planning for it, that she had been wondering 
what she would do if it came. Now that it 
was here, there was only one thing that she 
could do. If her father was in Martin More- 
land’s debt to the extent of the store, of the 
valuable lands in which he had speculated, of 
their home even, then those things must be 
turned over to Martin Moreland even as the 
homes and the lands and the business of other 
men had been turned over to him. She real- 
ized now, as she never had before, that instead 
of being a tower of strength, her father had 
been a tower of weakness. In order to give 
her and her mother all the comfort and the 
joy to be got from life, he had brought this 
upon them. He had not had the strength of 
will to refuse them anything. He had wanted 
them to think that he was such a wonderful 
business man, so successful that he could 
pamper them and pleasure them to any extent. 
At his elbow for years there had stood the 
man who had understood his disposition and 
preyed upon his weakness, and who would 
now reap a rich harvest. 


MAHALA was sufficiently practical to know 

_ that ina foreclosure property would go for 
half of its real value. She tried to think if 
there was some one to whom her father could 
turn for a loan that would give them time to 
dispose of the store and of lands, and even of 
the house, at something like a fair valuation. 
Resolutely she went down to the library. She 
peeped in and saw her father still lying in a 
stupor that she supposed was natural sleep. 
She tiptoed to the desk, and sitting down, she 
began going over the long columns of his ac- 
count book. At the foot of every page of en- 
tries a wave of indignation and scorn swept 
her being. But all her anger was not directed 
against Martin Moreland; all her pity was not 
expended upon the man lying in collapse in 
that same room. She was a woman now, and 
her mother had been a woman ever since she 











Why Mar Beauty 





By a dingy film on teeth? 


This offers you a delightful test, to 
show how beauty is enhanced by pearly 
teeth. And how teeth can be protected 
as they never were before. 

The method is used by millions. Den- 
tists the world over now advise it. 
Won’t you learn how much it means 
to you—and yours? 


Removes the film 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. Food stains, etc., discolor 
it. Then it forms cloudy coats. Tartar 
is based on film. 

No old-time tooth paste 
could effectively combat it. 
So coated teeth were almost 
universal. And very few 
escaped the troubles caused 
by film. 

Film holds food substance 
which ferments and forms 
acids. It holds the acids in 
contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Had to fight it 

Tooth troubles became alarming in 
extent, so dental science saw the need 
to fight film. After much research, two 
ways were discovered. One acts to 
curdle film, one to remove it, without 
any harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved those meth- 
ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 


*Pepsaodéent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the 
film and removes it with- 
out harmful scouring. 
Its polishing agent is far 
softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combat- 
ant which contains 
harsh grit. 
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paste was created, based on new dis- 
coveries. Those two great film combat- 
ants were embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. It is now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. 


Other discoveries 


Modern research also found other 
things essential. So Pepsodent also 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits which may 
otherwise ferment and form 
acids. 

Thus every use gives 
manifold power to these 
great natural tooth-protect- 
ing agents. 


50 nations use it 

Careful people of some 50 
nations now employ this 
method. As one _ result, 
cleaner, prettier teeth are seen every- 
where today. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. 

The result will be a revelation, and 
it may lead to priceless benefits. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 107, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. , Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-day Tube of Pepsodent to 


“Only one tube to a family. 
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OLLOW the Certo recipe shown here 
and you will make easily, quickly and 
economically the most delicious peach jam 
you ever tasted. Only one minute’s boiling 
is required—thus saving the color and flavor 
of ripe fruit and making one-half more than 
by the old, uncertain method. 

CeErRTO never fails because it is the actual 
“jell” property of fruit, concentrated. CERTO 
is not a gelatine and contains no preservative. 
With Certo you can make jam or jelly with 
any fruit or fruit juice any time. 

Make a lot of jam and jelly this Summer. You 
know how nice it is to have a supply on hand. 


CerTO is sold by all grocers with Recipe Book wrapped 
around bottle. Trial bottle will be sent postpaid for 35c. 


In Canada send 40 cents for trial bottle with Recipe Book 
to Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont., Canada. 


Douglas-Pectin Corporation 


Successor to 
Douglas Packing Co., Inc. 
Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 


1052 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. abe 
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Recipes 
not found in 


any Cook Book | 


Peach Jam 


Peel, remove pits and 
crush well about 3 Ibs. 
peaches. Measure 4 level 
cups (2 Ibs.) crushed 
fruit into large kettle. 
Add 7% level cups (344 
Ibs.) sugar and mix well. 


} Use hottest fire and stir 


constantly before and 
while boiling. Boil hard 


: for 1 minute. Remove | 


from fire and stir in 1 
bottle (scant cup) CerTo. 
Skim and pour quickly. 


Pear Jam 


Use same recipe as 


; above but remove the 
‘} seeds. 


Plum Jam 


Slice, pit and crush }{ 


well about 2% bbs. 
plums. Measure 4 level 
cups (2 lbs.) crushed 
fruit into large kettle, 
add % cup water, stir 
until boiling, cover ket- 
tle and simmer % hour. 
Add 7% level cups (3% 
Ibs.) sugar and mix 
well. Use hottest fire 
and stir constantly be- 
fore and while boiling. 
Boil hard for 1 minute. 
Remove from fire and 
stir in % bottle (scant 
% cup) Certo. Skim 
and pour quickly. 


Plum Jelly 


Crush well about 4% 
Ibs. plums. Add % cup 
water, stir until boiling, 
and simmer 10 minutes 
in closely covered sauce- 
pan. Place fruit in 
cheese-cloth bag and 
squeeze out juice. Then 
drip juice through cot- 
ton flannel bag if a 
sparkling jelly is de- 
sired. Measure 8 level 
cups (3% lbs.) sugar 
cups (2. Ibs.) 
juice from cooked fruit 
into large saucepan, 
stir and bring again to 
a boil. At once add 1 
bottle (scant cup) Certo, 
stirring constantly and 
full boil 


from fire, let stand 1 
minute, skim, and pour 
quickly, 



































































| friendly with me. 
| you now?” 


The White Flag 


had married Mahlon Spellman—a woman with 
a good brain and a keen mind. She should 
have made it her affair to know something of 
her husband’s business; she should have re. 
fused, instead of placing her name upon 
mortgages and papers that imperiled their 
home and their living. Instead of laughing 
and dancing and studying her way through 
school, at least after she knew that her father 
was troubled, Mahala felt that she should have 
inquired into his affairs herself. She should 
have tried to help him. She should not have 
spent the large sums that she had upon cloth- 
ing and things she might have done without, 

Since recrimination did no good, since she 
could think of no one who might help them in 
their hour of extremity, she was forced back 
to the original proposition of trying to deter. 
mine what there was that she could do herself, 
Once she had a fleeting thought of Edith 
Williams. She knew that her uncle held large 
sums in trust for her. For a moment she 
wondered if Edith could secure for her a sum 
that would stay matters until they could be 
fairly adjusted. She remembered that even 
in personal expenses Edith always had been 
extremely close; that she would spend money 
only where she had a definite object in view, 
and in thinking deeply, there came to her the 
realization that it was barely possible that what 
Edith Williams would rather see than any 
other one thing was Mahala’s downfall instead 
of her salvation. Dimly there crept into 
Mahala’s mind the confused thought that not 
only Edith, but many others, might be glad to 
see her broken and humiliated. That she 
resolved they should not see. If what she 
had considered theirs was truly Martin More- 
land’s, he must have it. She had enjoyed her 
good time; now she would work. 

She made herself as beautiful as possible, 
and she was perfectly controlled, when Jemima 
called her that evening. She found that on 
account of the humidity, or possibly in order 
that he might speak with her alone, Junior 
had taken a chair on the front veranda. 
When she went to him, she saw that he had 
brought her a huge bouquet of delicate flowers 
and an extravagantly large box of candy. 
All day the house had been sickening with the 
damp odor of the dozens of bouquets crowded 
everywhere. The piano was still loaded with 
pounds of candy that she must speedily give 
away or see it wasted in the heat. The very 
sight of the flowers faintly sickened her. She 
dropped them on the porch table and left 
Junior to relieve himself of the candy. 


THEN she sat on a long bench running the 
lengthoftheporch, sheltered by vines. Junior 
came over and seated himself beside her. His 
first words were extremely unfortunate for he 
asked, 

“What has aroused the temper of my fair 
lady?” 

Mahala felt that “temper” was not the cor- 
rect word to describe the state of mind which 
Junior must know possessed her. Certainly 
she resented the assumption that she belonged 
to him. A sneer flashed across her face. At 
sight of it Junior lost his head. He threw his 
arms around her and tried again to kiss her. 
She roughly repulsed him, and there flew from 
her lips words she was sorry for the moment 
she said them. 

“Junior Moreland, if you had any sense, 
you would leave me alone! I know a girl who 
is crazy about you. Why don’t you pay your 
attentions to her?” 

Then Junior was possessed with anger. He 
had been encouraged by both his father an 
his mother to believe that he really had some 
rights where Mahala was concerned? | 

In a voice tense with emotion he said to her: 
“Ever since you’ve known anything, you vé 


| known that I intended to marry you when we 


grew up, and you’ve always been nice and 
What is the matter wit 


Mahala drew back. She waited until she 


















[LIX 


fore it is certified by the Roper 
quality mark —the Roper purple line 






could speak smoothly, and then she said 
deliberately: “I don’t see how you can hold 
me responsible for what you’ve intended. ; If 
your father and mother were not stone-blind 
with pride and conceit, they would know, and 
you would know, what this whole town thinks 
about the Morelands.” 

Angered by this, Junior retorted, “And 


what’s the whole town going to think when it 
finds out that the Spellmans will be in the 
poorhouse if my father chooses to foreclose 
the mortgages and demand payments on the 
notes that he holds on everything you’ve got 
on earth?” 

In his anger and excitement, he forgot even 
to lower his voice. Inside the window, Mah- 
lon Spellman, roused by his tones and the | |} 
import of what he was saying, struggled to | 
his feet and stood listening, one hand on a 
chair back steadying him, the other clutching 
his heart. 

Under the nerve strain big tears began 
slowly to slip down Mahala’s cheeks. That 
word “poorhouse” brought something menac- 
ing and gravely real to her vision. She knew 
where the county poorhouse was and what it 
was. She had gone there with her mother 
Thanksgiving and Easter and Christmas times | | 
to try to carry a degree of cheer. Could it be | | 
possible that such a place threatened her | | 
father and her mother? 





Every Roper Gas Range is 
inspected by a woman be- 







































He commenced 





HE tears softened Junior. 
to plead with her. 

He said to her: “There’s no sense in a girl 
wasting time to go to college. You know how 
to sew and to keep a house beautifully. If 
you need a little help with the cooking, you can | | 
soon learn. You would only have to superin- 
tend. I could afford servants for you from 
the very start. Dad’scrazy about you. He’d 
do anything in the world I wanted for you. 
Forget this college business. I can’t eat cal- 
culus and radicals or drink syntax and prosody. 
You’re all right for me and for Ashwater 
exactly the way you are!” 

He started to seize her roughly, but divining 
his intentions, she swiftly evaded him and 
swung a heavy porch chair between chem, and 
then, anger surging up to a degree overcoming 
fear, she spat at him her real thoughts. 

“You coward! You always have been a 
coward! You always will be! You never 
picked on a boy in school unless you were 
twice his size. You never passed an examina- 
tion without cheating. You even made the 
principal fix up the grades that allowed you 


to graduate. You’ve never cared what hap- 
pened to any other boy or girl so long as you ° ° ca 
were the leader and had what you wanted.” nN C UV 2 ta those who appreciate the value of living well, 
At that Junior turned ugly. He stepped realize the benefit of cheerful and efficient 
back and began to sneer. “What about the kitchens. For 38 years Roper has fulfilled the 
— you have been, dressed in your fme highest expectation of those fortunate thou- 
Cothes from your father’s bankrupt store! sands whose choice is dictated by the keenest 
Mahala lifted her head and dried her eyes. Pee wae 2 ° . 
“ never cheated any one out of their proper- discrimination. This record is at once a pride 
y, she - fe father is only one out of and a responsibility. But it is responsibility in 
ozens of men whose fortunes have been f, rmony with Roper ideas and ideals ; 
deliberately wrecked by your father. If I can’t erabagii os y : “i ’ 
afford the clothing I’m wearing, I’ll take it off Measuring up to the higher standard of effi- 
ciency and convenience attained by exclusive 
betterments, is the distinctive beauty which 
captivates and charms. Roper Gas Ranges for 
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and put on what I can, and I’ll earn with my 
own hands what I need to take care of myself 
and my father, too!” 












Then Junior shouted with rough laughter. Seca : 
He pointed to her hands, and at sight of them, us ROPER VENTILATED every purse and purpose—$35 to $300. Roper Recifile 
and at the thought of them being forced to G¥Ru while Sens SvenCenenl of tested recipes sent on receipt of 35 cents, 
work for a living, he tried to catch hold of assures uniform baking success GEO D ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, lilinots 
them. “And what is it you propose to do with Pacific Coavt Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, Californie 
those mighty hands of yours?” he asked. * 





Mahala held them up and looked at them 
speculatively. “I’ll admit that they’re small, 
and that they’re white,” she said, “but they’re 
strong as steel, and if you'll be pleased to 
observe closely, you'll notice further that 
they’re clean.” ” 

Then Junior tried another tack. “What 
about your mother?” he said. “Haven't you 
rae the a to realize that it will kill your 
ather to lose his business standing, to be 2 
Stamped a failure before the community? (ferearly DanapER 


Don’t v ’ i . F P 

ont you know that it will kill your mother | sg sure 1a eorer puRPLE LINE @§@—m8 AND THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU BOY 
to b : . ’ 

> be driven from this house and to try to Copyright, 1923, by Geo, D. Roper Corporation 
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Join The Rainbow Club 
if you are interested in 
making some extra 

money 


ae erteofetenteotesteateotenteogeteateogenteateogenteoe 


| 


Mrs. E. R. Williams of West Virginia—busy 
mother and homekeeper, with four of the reasons 
jor her taking up the Rainbow Club work. 


Business-girl! School-girl! Homekeeper! 


Would you like to use your leisure for some profitable, con- 
genial work? Of course you have a long list of unsatisfied 
“I wants”—most of us have. If money can satisfy them The 
Rainbow Club can offer you a plan which will help you to 
make your dreams come true. 


“T want to be a life member of enthusiasm for my work, but it is 
The Rainbow Club.” writes one of | more fun than any hobby I have 
our successful workers. ever taken up,” writes a Canadian 

ia member. 

I never earned a penny before “The vanity case and the lovely 
and did not dream that I would Cladcnie aes ankle. 3 rapt and 
be successful,” says a timid South- -_ eo — ey: + a ae 
orn aavt to prove myself worthy of all the 

s nice things the Club is doing for 

“My friends rag me about my me!” 


Don’t you want to hear more about the Club and its adapt- 
able plan for congenial spare-time work which will not take 
you too long from home, nor interfere with your regular home 
duties? Just fill in and mail the coupon or write me a letter 
telling me about your needs. I am eager to help you. 


Mpabea Unllecd? 


Secretary, The Rainbow Club. 
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Helen Willard, Secretary, The Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me without obligation on my part cll about increasing my income 
in spare time. 
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quietly: “I’ve always tried to treat you kindly 
| = ’ 












The White Flag 


live in skimpy, ugly poverty? Don’t be g 
silly fool!” 

Then Mahala stepped back. She aig 
Junior. I’ve always hoped that you might 
see what it was in your power to become 
and change your ways. But you had better 
understand now why Id die, and let my father 
and mother die with me, before I’d marry yoy 
and bring little children into the world who 
would be like you. I loathe the kind of man 
your father has deliberately made out of you, 
I’d rather see all of us dead than to see ys 
forced into the power of your horrible father!” 

Inside the window that verdict struck 
Mahlon Spellman straight to the heart. Both 
his hands were clutched into his aching breast 
as he slid forward across the chair beside which 
he was standing. 


XII 


Those Who Serve 


UTSIDE, Junior Moreland’s inherent 

cruelty asserted itself. His face was 
transformed by anger and astonishment. His 
fists were clenched and his face distorted as 
he cried to Mahala: 

“All right! If you refuse to marry me, it 
won’t be many days before you’ll be kneeling 
to my father imploring him for mercy!” 

Possessed of spirit far above his own, Mahala 
laughed at him tauntingly. 

“How perfectly true you are to your teach- 
ings and environment!”’ she said. “Why put 
the dirty work on your father? Why don't 
you say that you'll force me to kneel to you 
and implore your mercy? Your words and 
the look on your face this minute prove con- 
clusively the thing I’ve always, deep down in 
my heart, known about you. Won’t you have 
the decency to go?” 

Mahala stood still watching Junior down the 


| walk and through the gate, and as he went, 
| dimly she visioned beside him the wraith of 


the girl she always had been. She lifted her 
hands and looked at them questioningly. 
She had made her boasts as to what she could 
do with them. She thoroughly understood 
that by the time Junior could reach his father 
and confide in him, her hour would have come. 
Again she looked back at her hands, small, 
delicately shaped, soft and white as a child’s. 
Unconsciously she opened and closed them and 
stretched out her arms to test their strength; 
then she turned to the door. 

On entering the living-room, instantly she 
saw her father, whom she had entirely forgot- 
ten in the excitement of her meeting with 
Junior. Rushing to him, she tried to lift his 
head, to change his position. One glance at 
the window told her that he had awakened 
and had heard. She ran her hands over his 
set face, then slipped them under his vest to 
the region of his heart, and to her horror 
found that it was still. Then she lost self- 
control and screamed wildly, and this brought 
her mother and Jemima, who rushed about 
summoning help and sending for a doctor. 

Leaving the Spellman home, Junior hurried 
straight to the bank. He went to his father’s 
room and told him in detail what had hap 
pened. He said that he was convinced that 
Mahala really disliked him; that she had had 
the courage to tell him what it was in him that 
she hated; that she had defied him; that she 
had said she would prefer seeing her father 
and mother give up their lives with her, 
rather than to contract a marriage with him 
He repeated her use of the expression, “your 
horrible father.”” The face of Martin More- 
land so reflected the ugly elements in his heart 
that Junior, staring at him, drew back half- 
afraid. Suddenly he dimly realized what tt 
might have been that Mahala saw that she 
feared and loathed. But Junior was so like 
his father that this realization was a momen- 
tary thing, and it passed, because watching 
him, Martin Moreland, the astute reader 


| the faces and hearts of his fellow men, sa¥ 
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that he was allowing too much of his person- 
ality to be mirrored by his face. So he covered 
t for a moment with his hands and made a 
hysical effort to control himself. - . 

There never had been sweeter music to his 
ears than the voice of his son asking him 
immediately to start the legal forms of attaching | 
all the Spellman property that they could 
fnd. With any other man Martin Moreland 
might have gore through a pretense of dread- 
ing to do this. With his son it was not 
necessary. He drew his lean hands across 
each other and moistened his lips. The 
malevolence of his smile he made no effort to 
conceal. a Ae he 

“Ten years is a long time,” he said in his 
cold, incisive voice, “to put into the building 
up of a structure, and it’s twi > as long when 
it must be put into the tearing down. The 
care used in building is not necessary in 
demolition. We will now pull the under- 

innings from Mahlon Spellman, his sweet 
wife, Elizabeth, and the precious darling, and 
we'll watch them topple and fall.” 

The next afternoon father and son, ostenta- 
tiously accompanied by the sheriff, went to 
the dry-goods store. As they approached the 
door upon which the official was to nail the 
notice of attachment, they were amazed to 
see heavy streamers of black crépe fluttering 
from it, and they learned for the first time 
that while they had been closeted with their 
lawyer working out details of the business, 
Mahlon Spellman had escaped them. They 
would never have the pleasure of seeing him 
with his heart broken and his proud body 
bowed. If they ever saw him again, it would 
be when the dignity of death had set its 
ennobling mask upon his features. 

The groan that broke from the lips of 
Martin Moreland was taken by the sheriff 
to be the product of compassion. He looked 
at him curiously. He had thought he was a 
man who would enjoy the business with which 
he was occupied. 

His voice was softened to sympathy as he 
said: “I supposed you knew. They say it 
was heart trouble, that he’d been bad with it 
for a year, but he was too proud to let any 
one know.” 

It was the elder Moreland who reached a 
detaining hand saying, ‘““We’d better defer this | 
business till after the funeral.”’ 

It was Junior, his handsome face sharpened 
to wolf-like lines, who said tersely: “Brace 
up, Dad. You’ve always told me that busi- 
ness was business. It’s too bad about the 
old man, but what’s it got to do with us? If 
this doesn’t turn the trick, nothing will. Nail 
it up!” 

The sheriff was shocked. He protested. 
Martin Moreland ordered him to tack the 
notice above the crépe on the store door, but 
to delay placing the one upon the residence 
until after the funeral. 

As they turned away, Junior remarked: 
a didn’t think you were so chicken-hearted, 
Dad. Why don’t you go through with it? 
Why don’t you give them all that’s coming 
to them at once?” 


MARTIN MORELAND walked in silence 
for a minute. Then he said quietly: 
Junior, did you ever hear of a boomerang? It’s 
supposed to be a weapon that you throw at some 
one else with the knowledge that it may miss its 
mark and return and bury itself in your own 
leart. There are plenty of people in this town 
who would be tickled with an opportunity to 
get their arrow in my heart. A wrong move 
in the present situation would appeal to me 
as risking the boomerang business. It’s better 
to go slow, to make a pretense of sympathy, 
and let the law, which happens to be inevitable 
once it starts, and inexorable under headway 
do the remainder for us.” - 
Spel ras why , during the days when Mahlon 
Pipes 8 lay stretched upon the davenport, 
Pa Pp ssion ef noble dignity on his face and 

ehead, that his front door bore only a 


eam of myrtle and roses with floating 
ribbons of purple. 





Pirz-crust is not the 
whole pie—but a pie 
can’t be good unless the 
crust is good. 

Pie-crust made with 
Snowdrift is rich, ten- 

der and flaky. 


*Snowdrift 


a rich, creamy cooking fat 


FOR MAKING 
DELICIOUS PASTRY 
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Sugar 


is a small part 
of the cost—but 
a large part of 
| the success of 
| your preserves 






ON RR ARN TE 


Package Sugars 
for the best results 


FREE! 


We will send you a 
book of gummed labels . 
for your preserve jars 
upon request. Also 

Domino Preserving Rec- 
ipes, Sugar Etiquette 
and the “Story of Sugar.” 
Address — American 
Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, 117 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


Sweeten it with Domino 
Granulated, 
Tablet, Powdered, 
Confectioners, Brown; 
Golden Syrup; 
Cinnamon and Sugar; 
Sugar-Honey; 
Molasses 
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The White Flag 


For the remainder of the day and during the 
first night following Mahlon’s passing, Mahala 
had faced the prospect of meeting the future 
alone. Elizabeth Spellman had been so deeply 
shocked, so terrified and hurt, that she had 
succumbed and gone down to the verge of 
ultimate collapse. It required the utmost 
efforts of Jemima, of Doctor Grayson, and of 
friends of the Spellmans who came in flocks, 
to keep the proud and dainty woman alive. 
When her inherent strength triumphed over 
the blow that had been dealt her heart, her 
brain, and her body, she lay stretched upon 
her bed, one hand gripping into the coverlet 
that had keen accustomed to covering Mahlon’s 
heart, the other clutching her own. The 
friencs who attended her were compelled to 
watch closely in order to discover that she was 
breaching at all. 

By the arrival of the third day the town had 
talked the matter over. Men had carried 
home news of the attachment upon the Spell- 
man store. Women in passing had stopped 
and read it with horrified eyes. It was the 
talk of the streets and through the homes that, 
but for the banker’s decency in the matter, 
the same attachment would now be decorating 
the Spellman front. door. No one ever had 
| thought of or voiced such a thing before. 
| Mahlon Spellman’s dealings in real estate, the 
| outward and visible sign of prosperity dis- 
played by the Spellman home, the wife and the 
| daughter, the constant attitude of Mahlon him- 
| self, had thoroughly convinced the citizens of 

his town that he was quite as prosperous as he 
| desired every one to think that he was. Now 
it required the three days, and in some in- 
stances longer, for people to adjust themselves 
to the idea that what they had thought was a 
pillar of stone was really one of papier-maché 
—a thing that could be picked up, crushed, 
and broken within an hour. 





TRICTLY in accordance with the old mani- 
festationsof human nature, thesnake tongues 

of envy and jealousy and greed broke loose. 
The unconscious Mahlon, lying in articulate 
dignity, became a target. First, people 
exclaimed in horror. They shed tears of 
sympathy. Speedily they reached the point 
where they dissected Mahlon as an expert 
surgeon would use a knife. They laughed at 
his weaknesses. They felt for their ties; they 
flecked their sleeves; they looked at their 
shoes with exaggerated care. 

Women, who only a week before had sup- 
posed themselves to be the dearest friends of 
Elizabeth Spellman, suddenly discovered that 
she had been too proud, and that “pride always 
goes before a fall.” Like a pack of hungry 
wolves they tore and worried every manifest 
characteristic of the dainty, little woman who 
lay unconscious on the borderland. They 
blamed her every extravagance in the furnish- 
ing of her home. They pointed out the 
number of mantles, of shawls and new gowns, 
of shoes and of bonnets, that she wore during 
a year. They sneered at the weakness which 
had made her spend her time and strength 
upon dressing and rearing Mahala as she had. 
The air was thick with cold-blooded, old 

|maxims. Upon each lip there was heard the 
terse, sneering comment, “The higher you 
| climb, the harder you fall.” 

Through curiosity they rallied around 
Mahala with some show of sympathy until her 
| father had been borne to the church, down the 
aisle of which he had loved to walk in his 
| pride, and then to his final resting-place in the 
| Ashwater cemetery out on the River Road, 
| where the birds sang among the maples and 
the river, in a monotone, accompanied them 
| all day; where in summer the cradle swung 
| through the golden wheat, and in fall the lowing 
| of cattle was heard on the hills. 
| The next day the sheriff decorated the 
| Spellman front door with a copy of the writ 
of attachment that appeared upon the store. 
Mahala was told by Albert Rich, the lawyer 





who knew more of her father’s affairs than 
any one else, and who had offered his help in 
her extremity, that very little if anything 
could be saved, the Moreland claims were sg 
heavy, so numerous. He would search the 
records diligently, and any possible thing that 
could be salvaged he would try to secure for 
her. He told her that the law would allow 
her to take for her use six hundred dollars 
worth of the household furniture, and looking 
at him with sick eyes, Mahala said almost ty 
space instead of to Attorney Rich, 

“My piano cost fitteen hundred.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Albert Rich. “Yoy 
mustn’t think of pianos today, my dear. 
You must think of a cook stove, a couple of 
beds, some bedding, dishes, and those things 
which you absolutely must have.” 

From this interview Mahala went to the 
kitchen and laid her head on the breast of 
Jemima. 

“Jemima,” she said, “now that you’ve had 
time to think things over, where do yoy 
stand? Do you feel toward us as you always 
did, or have you discovered that we are 
examples of monumental extravagance, whit- 
ened sepulchers who intentionally deceived our 
friends and neighbors?” 

Jemima lifted a stove lid and poked the 
fire expertly. Then she carefully wiped her 
hands upon the corner of her apron, and took 
Mahala into her arms. 

“You poor, little lamb!’ she said. “IfI 
could get at the necks of some of these old 
hens that have let you hear what they're 
saying, I’d wring ’em good and proper! The 
other day Serena Moulton came nosin’ into 
my kitchen with her whitened sepulcher senti- 
ments droolin’ from her lips, and I told her 
pretty. quick to cheese it and get where she 
belonged among the other cats that was given 
over to clawin’!” 

Mahala gripped her arms around Jemima’s 
broad shoulders and buried her face in her 
warm breast and cried until she was exhausted. 
Jemima sat down in the one easy chair con- 
ceded to her idle moments in the kitchen, and 
held the girl closely. 


“TYON’T you think I don’t understand, 

honey,” she said, “and don’t you mind. 
You just cry till you get through, then you 
wipe up your eyes and pick out what it is that 
you want to take with you that the law willlet 
you have. I been thinkin’ for you in thes 
days when you haven’t had the time to think 
for yourself. I’ve had Jimmy Price and his 
wife clean the stuff out of my house and haul 
it over to my sister’s in Bluffport. She’s got 
plenty of room to pack it away. Talkin’ with 
Jason Peters when he brought in the groceries, 
I’ve found out that Peter Potter will let him 
use his delivery wagon to move things for us. 
Mrs. Price and Jimmy have got the house al 
clean, and while it’s nothing to compare with 
here, it’s shelter till you can look around and 
see what you can do. Fast as you make A 
enough bundles for a wagon load, Jason 
stop and haul ’em over for you free and for 
nothing.” 

Mahala sat up and wiped her eyes. “Je 
mima,” she said, “only a week ago I thought! 
was possessed of the thing that’s commonly 
spoken of as a ‘host of friends.’ Today that 
host has dwindled to you, Albert Rich, Peter 
Potter, Jason Peters, and possibly Susanm 
Bowers. Do you realize that Edith Williams 
has not been here since the day after Paps 
went? Mrs. Williams hasn’t been but once, 
and since that writ of attachment is nailed 
on our front door, you’d think that it read 
‘Leprosy’ instead of anything connect 
merely with dollars and cents.” 

“Never mind, honey,” said Jemima. “Put 
this in your pipe and smoke it. Fair-weathet 
friends ain’t no good anyway. Them & 
sticks when the storm comes is the only one 
that’s worth having. Now, you go pick oi! 
the things you want Jason to move. Tm 
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in’ to stay right with you and take care of 

your Ma and cook for you, and you needn’t 

bother about payin’ me anything. I’ve been 

‘4 to9 much already. I bought my place 
with money I earned here. Whatever you do, 
you've got to do with your fingers. It’s all 
you know. You write out the kind of sign 
you want to use, and Tl have Jason paint it 
jike he paints them nice, stylish signs he sticks 
up fresh every day in Peter Potter’s windows. 
He’s real expert at it. He’ll fix you a nice 
one and trim it up fancy, and he’ll stick it in 
the front yard, and then you’ll soon find out 
whether there’s goin’ to be anything in this 
town you can do that will furnish us bread and 
maybe a slatherin’ of butter once in a 
while.” 

Mahala arose, wiped her eyes, and for the 
frst time in her life she used her hands at 
work that was essential and not for the beau- 
tification of her person or her home. - With 
Jemima’s help she tried conscientiously to 
make a selection of what would be a fair six 
hundred dollars’ worth of the things that 
would be essential in the furnishing of Jemima’s 
little house that she had rented since her 
husband had died and her only son had 
married and moved to Chicago. Whenever 
Jason delivered a load of groceries, he drove a 
few blocks out of his way, and stopping at the 
Spellman residence, he carefully swept out the 
wagon, spread newspapers over the bottom, 
and piled in as much furniture and household 
goods as the horse could draw comfortably, 
and moved them to Jemima’s house. Peter 
Potter had suggested that he should do this. 

Coming in after the delivery of a load, 


Jason said to Peter: “Those women are being ~ 


too honest. They’re not taking enough to 
make them comfortable. It’s a crime!” 

“It’s worse than a crime,” said Peter. “It’s 
an outrage, I’ll tell you what let’s do. Let’s 
take this matter into our own hands. Let’s 
fix up a plan between us, and the night the 
folks move out, let’s go and get what’s right 
and fair they should have. We can store it 
in the upstairs here, or in your room, till they 
get to the place where they’ve a bigger house 
and use for it again.” 

That plan Jason indorsed with enthusiasm. 
The evening of a hard day, Jemima hitched 
up the Spellman horse, and she and Mahala 
helped Elizabeth into the surrey and drove 
her to her new home, and then gave the keys 
to Jason. He was to return the horse and in 
the morning turn over the property to the 
sheriff. That night was the busiest in the life 
of Jason and Peter. The tongue of the ex- 
hausted delivery horse was almost hanging 
from its mouth. There were narrow streaks 
of red in the east when the conspirators 
sneaked into the alley behind the grocery with 
the last load that they felt they dared take. 
Jason spent the day carrying these things to 
the rooms which Peter Potter had made for 

over the grocery. 


EN the returns from the public auction 
of the Spellman furnishings were brought 
to the Moreland bank, Martin Moreland was 
dumbfounded that they should have been so 
small. He talked about going to the new 
Spellman home and taking an inventory of 
what had been kept, but when he mentioned 
it at home, Mrs. Moreland said quietly: 
Martin, for your own sake and for the 
boy’s sake, don’t push that matter any farther. 
Jeres a reaction against the Spellmans 
night now, because people can begin to see 
what big fools they were to do such a lot of 
things they couldn’t afford, but there’s never 
a wave breaks on the shore but some of the 
water runs back to the sea. There’s going 
to be a considerable backwash in this affair. 
fer what I can see and hear, Mahala’s 
olding up her head and going at this thing 
so bravely that by and by there’s bound to be 
4 reaction. If you press things too hard and 
Cut too close, it’ll be worse for you, for the 


pering. 


The White Flag 


boy, and for me, too, in the long run. Besides 
that, from the list of property you’ve attached 
that I read in the papers, it looks to me like 
you’ve got about three times what you should 


have had anyway.” 


A slow grin overspread the face of Martin 
“Well, 
But in interest I usually aim to get 
I don’t know why you’d 
think in a deal like this that I’d be satisfied 


Moreland. “Three times?” he said. 
maybe. 


about ten percent. 


merely to triple things.” 
Mrs. Moreland stood very still. 
looked at her husband reflectively. 


“Would it be any use for me to ask you,” 
she said quietly, “to go as light as you can? 
I dor’t 
recall that I ever have before, but I like Mrs. 


I don’t often interfere in business. 


Spellman. I liked Mr. Spellman. I liked al 


of them. I thought they were fine people, 
I can see from the 
aggregate that you’ve been piling—I mean, 
Mahlon Spellman’s been piling—up heaps of 
You shouldn’t 
His affairs could have 


and so did every one else. 


indebtedness all these years. 
have let him do it. 
been managed—” 


“Now, right here is where you stop,” said 
“You don’t know 
You’re 
If you feel 
that you have a conscience that must be 
satisfied in this matter, you come down to 
the bank and take a look at the notes, the 
mortgages, and the loans that I’ve made that 


Martin Moreland tersely. 
a thing that you’re talking about. 
only indulging in guess-work. 


poor fool, carrying him along, trying in every 
way to save his property and to help him out 


till it got to the place where I just good- 
naturedly had to get the money out of it or 


run the risk of smashing myself.” 


RS. MORELAND closed her lips and stood 
At last she remarked: 
“They tell me that stuck up big and white, and 
all painted up fancy as if it were a thing to be 


in meditation. 


proud of, Mahala has got a sign in the front 


dooryard asking to make over hats and 


remodel dresses.” 

“She has,” said Martin Moreland. “I 
took the pains to see it myself. It’s very big, 
and the letters are most artistic; there’s a 
glitter about it, and it reads: ‘Miss Mahala 
Spellman will remodel your last year’s gown 
and hat in the latest Parisian mode. 
show you how fashionable an expert needle 
can make you appear.’ ” 

“For mercy sake!” said Mrs. Moreland, and 
then a glint came into her eyes and a look of 
determination to her face. ‘Well, I call that 
potty nervy,” she said, “for a girl that’s 

een raised as she has, and has been expecting 


all her life to go to one of the best colleges in 


the land this fall for four years more of pam- 
I must say I like her pluck!” 
Martin Moreland grinned. “I wonder what 
you’d think,” he said, “if I should tell you 
what the young lady you admire so much has 
to say about your son and about me.” And 
then he told her what had occurred. But he 
did not tell her that because it had occurred, 
the writs of attachment had been issued at 
that time. He finished by saying: “Since you 
so greatly admire the young lady, by all 
means be her first patron. I’ve never seen 


you when either your gown or your hat 
wouldn’t have been better for an application 


of Spellman taste.” 

Mrs. Moreland thought the matter over. 
“Martin, I wonder at you,” she said slowly. 
“Of course, it makes me mad to have her treat 
Junior the lovely way she always has, and then 
suddenly turn on him like this. I can’t im- 
agine why she did it. I can’t believe she 
really meant it.” 

“Junior believes that she meant it,” he said 
tersely. 

“Anyway,” said Mrs. Moreland, “I couldn’t 
possibly follow your suggestion since you issued 
those attachments and made the foreclosure. 
It wouldn’t look good for me to be the first, or 
among the first, to go and offer Mahala work.” 


Then she 


’ 


Let her 


































Food that 
pampers your 
S 


] 


iy 
ruins your teeth 


ENTAL SCIENCE has dem- 

onstrated how direct is the te- 
lation between healthy gums and 
sound teeth. It has been conclusive- 
ly proved that this soft, delicious 
food we eat today cannot give the 
stimulation to our gums that rough, 
coarse food once gave, 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


It is one of the penalties of civilized exist- 
ence that teeth and gums are less robust. 
Tooth trouble, due to weak and softened 
gums, is on the rise. The prevalence of py- 
orrhea is one item in a long list. 

Dental authorities are not insensible to 
this condition. Today they are preaching 
and practicing the care of thegums as wellas 
the care of the teeth. Thousands of dentists 
have written us to tell how they combat 
soft and spongy gums by the use of Ipana 
Tooth Paste. 

In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana afterthe ordinary clean- 
ing with Ipana and the brush. For Ipana 
Tooth Paste, because of the presence of zi- 
ratol, has a decided tendency to strengthen 
soft gums and keep them firm and healthy. 


Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for your 
gums as well as your teeth. Its cleaning 
power is remarkable and its taste is unfor- 
getably good. Send for a trial tube today. 


‘IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 





IPANA TOOTH 


charge or obligation on 





In using advertisements see page 4 


In generous tubes, 







Bristol- at all drug and 
Myers department 
Co. stores—50¢. 
42 RectorSt, 

New York, 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
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Economical and Enduring 


(onstruction 


epee) LONE construction does not by any 
Lge \@ ‘ 2 
Me “e means imply that a residence must 


2a 


USE in its appearance. The most delight- 


be of massive proportions or somber 


fully graceful small residences may be constructed 


of Indiana Limestone, which is adaptable to every 
form of architecture. 


Random Ashlar of Indiana Limestone affords 
builders many opportunities for interesting effects 
in homes of simple design and moderate cost. 
The stone is shipped from the quarries in random 
length strips, rough sawed on four sides, for use 
without further finish or hand labor other than 
the jointing off of the blocks to the desired lengths. 


While a comparatively new development, this form 

of Indiana Limestone construction is rapidly gain- 

ing favor, for the reason that with no other 

material can the same permanently artistic eftect 

be obtained at an equal moderate expenditure. 
cA folder descriptive of the house illustrated 


above, showing floor plans, or any information 
on Indiana Limestone sent free upon request. 


7 2 INDIANA 


MESTCNE 


Ae NATIONS BUILDING STONE 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box E-756, Bedford, Indiana 


August 1923 Good Housekeeping 


The White Flag 


Martin Moreland’s laugh was so genuine 
that he almost convinced his wife of its spon- 
taneity. 

“Well, it would look good to me,” he said 
“It would look like just exactly the right an 
proper thing.” 

At the new Spellman home, with Jeminy 
and Mahala at the task of ministering to the 
stricken woman and arranging the house, 
matters progressed speedily. In a day or two 
things were in a reasonable state of order. 
Lying in her own bed in the tiny, dingy room, 
Elizabeth Spellman kept her eyes shut, be. 
cause every time she opened them her syr. 
roundings struck her dainty, beauty-loving 
soul a blow that brought into full realization 
the height and the depth of her loss. It was 
these shocking, ugly things obtruding them. 
selves that threw her back constantly upon the 
greater proposition which constituted the loss 
of Mahlon. She had believed in him; she 
had loved him; she had waited upon him; she 
had well-nigh worshiped him. He had com- 
pletely satisfied her every desire and ambition, 
She had no conception of life that would not 
allow them to go hand in hand, as they had 
gone every day since their marriage, down 
a peaceful path that was supposed to end at 
the Pearly Gates. Elizabeth had no vision of 
Mahlon that did not encompass him marching 
in full pride, head erect and unchallenged, 
through these same Pearly Gates, and even 
the desire to be with and to help Mahala could 
not keep her from wishing that hand in hand 
with him, she was marching beside him now. 
She could conceive of no reason in her orderly 
life as to why she should be challenged en- 
trance. “Sweeping through the gates” with 
her was a literal proposition. She was sorry 
to her soul that when Mahlon swept through, 
she had not been with him, and her deepest 
wish at the moment was that she might join 
him as speedily as possible. She felt in her 
heart that it was impossible for her to survive 
ugliness and poverty and pity, not to mention 
the contempt of her former friends and neigh- 
bors. She did not want to see any of them. 
She was thankful when they remained away. 
The few who came in order to inventory 
and report what had been saved had not been 
able to control either their eyes or their lips. 

Elizabeth Spellman was not mentally bri- 
liant, but she was far from a fool. She could 
translate what was said to her with accuracy. 
No matter what was said, so long as she looked 
into eyes, she saw what the lips would say 
were they really honest. She asked to see no 
one and refused whoever called if it were a 
possible thing. She was not interested in 
anything. She made no effort. She simply 
lay still, and what time was not devoted toa 
dazed summary of her calamity and a struggle 
to think how and why it had befallen her, she 
spent upon Mahala. 








GHE decided that she had not known Mahala; 

that she was not the delicate, sensitive crea- 
ture she had thought her. She admitted that 
she had failed miserably in rearing her. How 
could the girl come into her presence with her 
curls twisted into a rough knot on the top of 
her head, her body tied up in one of Jemimas 
big kitchen aprons, her hands and arms visibly 
soiled, at times even her face? She would have 
had more respect for Mahala if the girl had 
lain down upon her bed, folded her hands, and 
announced that the blow was too severe for 
her. It is quite possible that in such aa 
event Elizabeth might have arisen and gone 
to work herself. She felt in her heart that 
she would die from the horrible shock she had 
received; she also felt in her heart that her 
daughter obviously should be enough of @ 
lady to do the same thing. And obviously, 
Mahala was not that kind of lady; some days 
her mother doubted if she were a lady at all 

With the elasticity of youth, Mahala ac 
cepted her troubles, faced front, and began 
| striking with all her might in self-defense. 
| She had done what she could to make Jemimas 
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house as attractive as possible. What they 
were going to live on she had not discussed 
with her mother. She wondered, sometimes, 
what her mother thought. She decided at 
last that she must feel that there was some 
income from some property which would 
furnish them food, and, in the ‘future, the 
clothing that would be required when the 
resent supply was exhausted. Mrs. Spellman 
ew nothing of the glittering sign in the small 
front dooryard, flanked on one side by lilacs 
and on the other by snowballs, its feet firmly 
set in the midst of a great bed of flowing 
striped grass, its outlines softened by an over- 
hanging mist of asparagus. She did not pay 
enough attention to know that, every minute 
of spare time, in the kitchen, Jemima was 
ripping up old hats and dresses, pressing 
material, steaming velvet, putting a fresh 
edge on artificial leaves and flowers, and that 
in the living-room Mahala, from early morning 
till far in the night, was bending over frames 
and patterns, and with her deft fingers putting 
upon the dresses and the millinery of the few 
ple who came to them a touch that set a 
distinctive mark destined to arouse envy in 
other hearts. 

Mahala felt that eventually Ashwater would 
make its path to her door. She was already 
talking with Jemima of the time when they 
would freshly paper the walls and paint the 
house, and prognosticating a time when there 
would be a bigger and a better house. 


VERY time Jason, hurt and anxious-eyed, 
delivered a basket of groceries at the back 
door, he used the opportunity to offer to 
Jemima to hang pictures or curtains, or do 
any heavy work entailed by moving. One 
day, in Jemima’s absence, Mahala unpacked a 
basket Jason had brought, and she found in it 
several things that she had not ordered. These 
she returned to the basket. 

She said quietly to Jason: “You have made 
a mistake. I didn’t order those things.” 

Jason answered with hardihood: ‘No, but 
those things go into the baskets of all of our 
customers these days. They are samples sent 
to us by factories. They’re new kinds of food 
that Peter Potter wants allhiscustomerstotry.” 

In the face of this Mahala thanked Jason 
and kept the samples he had brought. She 
may have had a doubt that every grocery 
basket in Ashwater contained the lavish 
number of samples that came in hers, but she 
realized that Jason and Peter were two persons 
out of the whole town who were trying to be 
generous, to be kind, to conceal their heartfelt 
pity for the thing that had happened to her 
and to her mother. 

With the empty basket in his hand Jason 
stood watching Mahala. He was trying to 
think of some excuse for remaining. To him 
she shone like a star in her dark, ugly environ- 
ment. The boy, who never had known a real 
home or mother love, worshiped her as he 
would have worshiped an angel. But in the 
close contact that he had reached with her 
in the days of her adversity, he had learned 
that her needs were strictly human. He 
could not help seeing that even her closest 
friends of a short time previous were beginning 
quietly, but definitely, to desert her. Through 
the help he had been able to give her in moving 
and settling, he could not help observing that 
none of Mrs. Spellman’s former friends and 
none of Mahala’s were on the spot to offer 
either sympathy or help. In his heart the 
old bitterness and the rebellion against the 
power of the banker surged up to white heat. 
Here was another manifestation of what 
riches could do. 

He had watched every day to learn whether 
Junior was still Mahala’s friend, and he had 
decided that Junior had deserted her when he 
discovered that she was not the creature of 
wealth and influence that she always had 
been. His heart almost broken for her, he 
impulsively started toward her. 

“Mahala,” he cried, “I wish—” 

Mahala turned toward him. The detailed 
picture of her beauty struck him forcibly. 
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thecustomer’s protection when 
buying and his pride ever after. 


Discontinued Designs in 
Berkey & Gay 


FURNITURE 
at Authorized Discounts 
During August 


WICE each year, agreat Fur- 

niture Exhibition is held at 
Grand Rapids. To it.come mer- 
chants from all partsof thecountry 
toselect their stocks for the ensu- 
ing six months. 

Naturally, they want these se- 
lections to be fresh and different. 
They want new things to offer 
their customers. To satisfy this 
demand, manufacturers bring out 
many new designs at each exhibit. 
What Are “Discontinued Designs”? 

Good furniture never becomes 
“out of date.” Artistically genuine, 
structurally sound, the passing of 
time serves only to enhance the worth 
of a Berkey &Gay piece. The styles 
of yesteryear are just as lovely today. 

But, obviously, we cannot con- 
tinue to enlarge our lines indef- 
initely. In order that new designs 





Authorized Merchants 
Will Display 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


cAn August Clearance Sale of 
. Berkey 6 Gay 
This Card— F FURN x F : 


at Authoriz 


may be added, others must be dis- 
continued. This very fact helps to 
preserve the exclusive character 
of Berkey & Gay creations. 


How You May Effect 
MARKED SAVINGS 


There are not many of the dis- 
continued pieces. But your Ber- 
key & Gay merchant may have 
some—or some suites of which his 
stock is incomplete—which he will 
include in his August Sale. Among 
them, you may find just the piece 
to complete a suite or tocarry out 
a desired decorative scheme. 


Quick selection is necessary. 
Reductions from the standard, 
uniform prices will prevail during 
this month only. Watch for your 
Berkey & Gay merchant’s adver- 
tising —or for the card shown 
below in his window! 


1 





Look for it! It is evidence 
that the store displaying 
it has been duly author- 
ized to participate in this 
event. You may buy with 
confident assurance. 


ed Discounts 





452 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter of introduction from your merchant or decorator) 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Avoid Wear and Tear 
of Trying Kitchen Work 


One reason the ill effects of kitchen work are so trying is because 
they are so gradual. But they are no less certain. No wonder there 
are so many evenings when you are too tired to enjoy yourself. 


“HOOSIER 


Saves Steps 


When you own a Hoosier, you get conveniences for the kitchen, you are 

through your work in half the usual able to secure a genuine HoosiErR at 

time. much less than the cost of any substi- 
You aresaved milesofstepseachday. tute which a carpenter or contractor 
Needless backaches are eliminated, might attempt to build for you. 


because the Hoosier is the one kit- A HOOSIER for Every Home 
chen convenience which adjusts your No matter what kind of a kitchen you 
work-table to suit your height. now have—there is a Hoosier to fit it. 

You do your work seated before Special models have even been designed 
Hooster’s big, uncluttered working to fit in under the kitchen window. 
space, entirely at your ease. All needed All will save work and worry—time 
utensils are at yous. finger tips. and energy. Go to your Hooster deal- 

Because Hoosier’s most important er and select the Hooster best suited 
conveniences are protected by patents ~ to your needs. 

There is No Substitute Such Easy Terms You'll 
for the HOOSIER Never Miss the Money 


And because of the tremendous econ- —_ fJow often you have said, “I’m just too 
. . > 

omies effected in the largest factory tired out to enjoy myself at night.” 

producing nothing but labor-saving That is a condition which can be 


This Kitchen Designed by Elmer E. Nieman changed at once. There is no longer 
Colorado Springs, Colorado . 


any reason to go on doing your work 
in the difficult old-fashioned way. 

Let us tell you where you can buy 
the Hoosier on such easy terms you 
will never miss the money. Write for 
illustrated folder. 

Tue Hooster Manuracturinc Co. 

Newcastle, Indiana 


British Address, Ideal Furniture Equipment 
Liverpool 
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HOOSIER 
Manufacturing 
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Ag PPA pons Newcastle Ind.: 
appreciate receivin: 
FREE your book of model 
kitchen plans. 
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Home Builders—Get This FREE BOOK 

It contains selected plans of model kitchens submitted in com- 

rae. by 343 architects and architectural draughtsmen. 
ach kitchen is shown complete with detailed floor-plan, 

wall-elevations and perspective, Just mail the coupon. 
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The White Flag 


He remembered the culture of her home life 
’ 


her careful rearing, her mental and physica} 
fineness. 

She was smiling on him quietly as she said 
in a subdued voice, “You wish what, Jason?” 


Realizing the immeasurable distance between 
them, he found himself unable to say what it 
was that he wished, so he temporized, “{ 
wish,” he said, “that everything in this world 
were different.” 

Mahala knew that he, too, had been strip 
of even the little that he had, that he had lost 
his mother. She wholly misunderstood. She 
asked sympathetically, “Do you never hear 
anything concerning your mother, Jason?” 
and this, more than anything else, brought him 
to quick realization of the distance between 
them. 

Slowly he shook his head. At last he said 
“She never in all her life acted toward me as 
I have seen other mothers act toward their 
boys, and since she went away and left me 
without a word as she did, I am beginning to 
believe that she was not my real mother.” 

When his own ears heard this shameful 
admission from his lips, he was overwhelmed, 
He wheeled and hurried from the house 
precipitately. Mahala followed a step or two 
to the door and stood looking after him 
thoughtfully. Then she heard her mother 
calling, and hurried to attend to her wants. 


XIII 


Only Three Words 


AS THE weeks went by and Mahala settled 
down to real work, she found that she 
had not boasted in vain. She was capable 
of doing as much work in a day as any 
other woman. She was capable of doing 
tasteful work, becoming to her customers, to 
a degree that no one else in the town had even 
approached. With Jemima’s help she was 
slowly beginning the foundation of a sum of 
savings that meant for them a better home in 
the future; and then one day she was called 
to the office of Albert Rich and told that in 
the settlement of her father’s estate he had 
found a small, abandoned farm, with a ram- 
shackle house standing upon it, wholly unen- 
cumbered. He had kept his find a secret until 
Martin Moreland had filed his last claim and 
taken over at a very low appraisement prop- 
erty sufficient to discharge all indebtedness. 
Mahala hurried back to Jemima and to her 
mother with the glad news that they really 
had a small inheritance. 
The following Sunday, her mother feeling 


_ unusually well and being able to sit propped 


in her bed for an hour, Mahala took the 
lunch Jemima prepared for her and started to 
the country on foot to see if she could find 
the property from the descriptions given her 
by Albert Rich. She wanted to see whether, 
by any possibility, the house could be utilized 
for a home, or whether it could be sold for 
enough to buy a small town house for them. 
She felt that if she owned a roof, the question 
of clothing and food would be easy. Those 
were the days when more goods could be bought 
for less money than ever before in the history 
of the world. They were the days when the 
country was cleared and developed to such a 
degree that gardens, orchards, vineyards, and 
farm lands were pouring out a wealth of 
fruitfulness. They were the days when the 
forests had not been cut, and land had not 
been cleared to such a degree that the heat and 
droughts that attacked a following generation 
from these causes were unknown. Factories 
all over the country were turning out lavish 
quantities of a high grade of goods. People 
were rapidly advancing to a degree of luxury 
and comfort that the country had never known. 

With the furnishings from their former 
home, with the amount of fresh food that 
could be secured in the days when milk was 
four cents a quart, cream six, and a substantial 
air of shoes could be had for a dollar and a 
half, while the finest silk and satin dress 
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material might be purchased for from seventy- 
five cents to a dollar and a half a yard, if she 
but owned a roof, the remainder of her prob- 
Jem would be easy. 

She had learned to her surprise that she 
liked to work; that she took pride in ripping 
up the old hats that were brought to her and 
making of them something so fresh, so dainty, 
constructed so becomingly to the face and 
figure of the wearer, that it was joy to do the 
work, She was learning that lesson which all 
the world was later to learn—that the greatest 
happiness that was possible to be experienced 
by any mortal came through the performance 
of work which was loved and which was bene- 
ficial to one’s fellow man. 

She had been careful from the start not to 
overwork. When she had sat for a certain 
length of time with her needle, she laid it 
down, squared her shoulders, and went for a 
few minutes to walk over the grasses of the 
front yard through the garden where Jemima 
worked when she had no other employment. 

This morning she went down the road, her 
head erect, her nostrils distended, hearing 
the bird songs above her, sensing the waves of 
sound sweeping through the air around her, 
absorbing with her eyes and. her ears the 
thythms of life that flowed in streams as she 
passed. She was trying to gage the quality 
and the value of the land through which she 
had been accustomed to driving all her life in 
her father’s surrey. 

She was following what was known as the 

River Road. She paused on the bridge, look- 
ing up and down the. length of Ashwater, her 
heart and soul alive to the beauty of the lazily 
flowing water, the great sycamores, the big 
maples and elms which bordered it, to the 
gold shoots of the willows with their long, 
graceful leaves and the red of the cornels. 
She smiled down at the big, delicate, pink 
mallows blushing at the beauty of their own 
reflections in the clear water. Her heart was 
weighted with grief over the loss of her father, 
with pity and regret for her mother. It was 
filled with anger against Martin Moreland and 
Junior. 
_ She conceded her father’s weakness in hav- 
ing gone on keeping up a business he could not 
afford and allowing himself to become so 
heavily involved. At the same time, she was 
certain that Martin Moreland had deceived 
him, had deliberately enmeshed him, had not 
mentioned notes that were overdue, had con- 
ducted business in a loose and unbusiness-like 
manner for the express purpose of accomplish- 
ing the downfall of a man whose popularity 
and place in the community had always been 
an offense to him. 


That morning she tried to put these things | 
She tried to think that in | 


out of her mind. 
some way, whatever happened to her might 
work out for the best. She tried deliberately 


to fill her mind with the ripple of water, with | 


the flush of the mallow, with the lark song 
over the adjacent clover fields. 


WHEN, finally, she aroused herself and went 
forward hunting for the inheritance that 
was vastly welcome, no matter how small, she 
was almost shocked with the realization for the 
first time that ultimately peace would return 
to her heart. Never would she relinquish her 
old pride in blood and breeding. Her father 
had been foolish, but he had not been wicked. 
He had misplaced his confidence. He had 
lost his money, but he had not involved other 
men. His name was clear. He might be 
blamed with the tongue of envy or of jealousy, 
but he never could be defamed with the 
tongue of slander. 
.As she chose her path beside the dusty 
highway, lifting her skirts and taking care of 
a shoes as best she might, she found that 
she was fervently thanking God for these 
things. Friends who did not stand by in 
~_ a case were not friends. She would 
Mo them, and gradually life would bring 
© her friends that were worth while. 
6. hen finally she reached the place that she 
Set out to find, she realized why her father 
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Let us show youa GRISWOLD 


TITE-TOP DUTCH OVEN 


(Patented) 


It has all the virtues of the old-fashioned iron 
kettle which cooked such tender, savory roasts, 
with improvements which make it as up-to-date 
as the most modern housewife could desire. 


SELF-BASTING COVER 


Look for the rings on the inside of 
the cover. Then you'll be sure it’s a 
Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven. These 
concentric, easily cleaned rings dis- 
tribute the moisture equally all over 
the contents. Meat or fowl retain a 
greater proportion of their natural fat, 
and cheaper cuts of meat may be made 
as tender, juicy and nourishing as the 
more expensive ones. 


LOCK END BAIL (Pat.) 
Notice the way the end of the handle is 
shaped. This locks it in such a way that 
when you are carrying the Dutch Oven, 
empty or full, it cannot tip to one side 
or the other. 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CONVENIENT HANDLE FOR 
POURING 

The handle when dropped over on 

the side locks before it reaches the 

edge. As you can see from the 


“jllustration, this makes a wonder- 


fully convenient and useful hold 
when pouring from the Dutch Oven. 
The handle also extends out beyond 
the side, out of the way of the heat 


and steam. 


CLOSE-FITTING COVER 
Here is an accurate drawing show- 
ing why the cover of the Tite-Top 
Dutch Oven fits so closely—it is a 
jointed cover with ground edges. 
All the delicious, savory goodness 
and wonderful flavor are thus saved, 
and so little steam escapes that meat 
is tender and juicy when done. Gives 
practically the same service as a 
steam cooker. 


Send for our booklet, “Delicious Dutch Oven Recipes.” 


THE GRISWOLD MEG. CO., Dept. Z-1, Erie, Pa.,U.S.A. 


Mokers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers, Safety Fill Tea Kettles, Hot Plates. 


In using advertisements see page 4 





























The dish that cools deliciously 
when the mercury broils at 90° 


T REQUIRES so little effort to make ice cream 
] the Alaska way—and is so economical— 
that you should have it often. Ice cream is 
healthful. Besides—everybody likes ice cream! 






Any kind of cream any time 


Asx your dealer to show you the “Alaska” line 







How to make of quick-and-easy Freezers. Select one. that 
SPANISH fills your needs. You'll be surprised they cost 
CHOCOLATE so little. Then send for the Alaska book of 








One gt. sweet milk; one cup choice recipes for all kinds of delicious frozen 
sugar; 4 jablerpoons sree desserts. Have just what you want as often 


chocolate; 2 tablespoons corn- 

starch; one teaspoon vanilla. as you want i 
Scald milk. Mix sugar, choco- as y u ant it. 
late and cornstarch with some 


cold milk and add this to the The Alaska Freezer 


hot milk, stirring constantly, 

till it boils. Boil until choco- ‘ ; 

late is entirely melted. Re- Tur regular “Alaska” (1 to 20 qt.) has two 
move from stove, add vanilla , a : : : 
and beat. Cool, place in an “motions, with aerating spoon dasher for quick- 
ia aeaaleleai and-easy freezing; the “Alaska Special’’, the 
2 quart popular $2.25 ($2.50 in the West) wood- 
tub Freezer; the “Peerless” (1 to 25 qt.), with 
very few parts; the “North Pole” (1 to 4 qt.), 
with steel tub; and the $1.50 (2 qt.) “Polar”, 
the metal Freezer with quick-acting dasher, 


equipped with adjustable wood scrapers. 
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The White Flag 


never had mentioned it. He had not con. 
sidered it worth mentioning. It probably 
had come into his hands with some other deal 
and had remained there because he was unable 
to dispose of it. The myriad sprouts spring- 
ing up around the cherry and pear trees syr- 
rounding the house bespoke years of negli- 
gence. 

Mahala tested the broad, front stoop and 
the veranda carefully before she bore her ful} 
weight upon them. She pushed open the front 
door and used the same care with the floors, 
There were places where she trembled lest she 
should break through. In many spots the 
plastering had fallen, and the bare laths 
grinned at her. Wind-blown limbs had 
broken in the windows, and pieces of brick 
and stone testified that wanton children had 
deliberately smashed the glass in many 
places. 

She looked at the littered hearth of flagging 
and wondered who had warmed their hearts 
before the fireplace. She counted the rooms 
and was dejected over their smallness—a 
living-room, two bedrooms, a dining-room, a 
lean-to kitchen, no upstairs, the roof and 
floors useless. ‘The framework seemed sound. 
The chimney stood straight. 

She walked around the house and found at 
the back a neglected, old orchard of apples 
and other fruit trees and a stable slowly in- 
clining southward with the burden of years 
and its own dejection. On a trip around the 
outside of the house, she found a wild sweet- 
briar clambering up and covering one whole 
end, and looking closer, she could see the 
siding boards that had outlined the dimensions 
of three-foot flower beds surrounding the 
building. Peering among the dry leaves and 
weeds, she saw that earlier in the season 
tulips, hyacinths, and star flowers had bloomed 
there. There were seed pods ripening in the 
spindling peonies, and purple and white phlox 
were in bloom. 

Instinctively Mahala dropped to her knees 
and began to pull the weeds from among the 
flowers. Suddenly she sat back on her heels, 
and looking up at the old building, she smiled 
to it. Then she said to it: 

“So you were once a home. Some one 
loved living in you. Some one grew a wreath 
of flowers around you to make you pretty. 
Never you mind; you’re my home now, and 
as soon as I earn some money, I'll come here 
to live—that’s a promise—and I’ll make you 
blooming and beautiful again.” 


HEN Mahala heard her own voice saying 

these words, she realized the pull on her 
heart of possession. This was a wretchedly 
poor thing, but it was her own, her all. Every 
weed seemed to point an accusing finger at 
her. The old apple trees reached pitiful arms, 
begging to be alas of suckers, to have 
their feet freed of encumbering growth, for 
their soil to be fertilized. The old house 
needed a new roof, floors, and plaster. The 
greater its needs, the stronger the appeal it 
made to Mahala in the day of her own need. 
Here was something to fight for. Here was 
something tangible to love and to live for, for 
after all, soil is soil, and forty acres of it is not 
to be discarded because of neglect, when it 
lies in a fertile valley near a river. 

Finally Mahala arose. She returned to the 
back of the house and managed to raise some 
water at the old pump. She washed her hands, 
and then, going back to the front, she si 
down on the stoop, lightly screened by su 
flecked shadows, and spread beside her the 
lunch Jemima had prepared. She sat and até 
her food very slowly, because her ears wee 
busy with the birds, her eyes were on the sky; 
among the bushes outlining the indolent old 
fence sliding down of sheer inanition. She 
noticed a distant figure trudging down the 
road, a figure that moved toward her witha 
tired step actuated by unwavering purpost4 
figure that one could recognize as far as" 
could be seen as the plodding form of a humat 
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following 2 hard road under the lash of duty. 
Mahala’s perceptions were quickened in this 
case by the fact that the oncoming figure was 
accentuated by a shimmering gleam of snowy 
white bobbing in the rear. 

As Rebecca approached the gate, Mahala 
could see that she was covered with dust, 
that she looked more worn and tired than she 
ever had seen her. Whatever the thing 
might have been that inspired Rebecca’s end- 
less search, it had this time led her to far 
counties over rough roads. There were times 
when she had -been reported as having been 
seen beyond the confines of the state. 

Mahala, with the help of her foot, pushed 
wide the sagging gate, and with the best 
smile she could summon, held her hand to 
Rebecca. The lonely pilgrim on the long 
road paused and looked at her intently. She 
strode toward her and began her customary 
speech, “Behold the White Flag.” Mahala 
listened respectfully, the smile fading from her 
face. In her heart there was a passion of 

inful emotion. There were reasons why 
she folded her hands tightly over her aching 
heart and passed under the flag in a spirit 
of deep reverence. 

Then she pointed to the food on the stoop 
and asked Rebecca to come in, to sit down 
and rest, to share with her. Rebecca asked 
for water. They went back to the old well, 
where the traveler manipulated the pump 
handle and Mahala, holding her cupped hands 
tightly together, caught the water and Re- 
becca drank from them. When she had 
quenched her thirst; Rebecca’s hands—slen- 
der, delicate hands—closed together over 
Mahala’s. Suddenly she bent her head and 
kissed the small, wet fingers she was holding. 
“Cold water in His name,’ ” she murmured. 


MAHALA was deeply moved. She tookone 
of Rebecca’s hands and started toward the 
front of the house. She noticed that Rebecca’s 
footsteps lagged, that her eyes were searching 
everywhere. She withdrew her hand, and 
going to the back door, she pushed it open and 
peered inside. 

After the words were spoken, Mahala was 
almost terrified to realize that she had asked, 
“Becky, what is it that you spend your life 
hunting?” 

Instantly Rebecca’s figure grew rigid. Her 
face became a grayish white. The dark 
lights that Mahala feared gathered in her 
eyes; her lips began to tremble and her hands 
to shake. Terrified, Mahala again laid her 
hand on Rebecca’s arm. 

“Come,” she said soothingly, “come and 

eat your food and then I'll help you. We'll 
search together.” 
_ Rebecca stood still. Now she was looking 
intently at Mahala. Then she leaned her 
head and whispered: “No one ever offered to 
help me before. It’s a secret. It’s a dreadful 
secret. Terrible things will happen if TI tell. 
My soul will be eternally damned.” 

Mahala returned Rebecca’s steady look with 
eyes of frank honesty. 

- wouldn’t tell your secret, Becky,” she 
said. 

“You will swear it?” cried Rebecca. 

“T will swear it,” repeated Mahala. 

Rebecca brought her lips close to Mahala’s 
tar and whispered three words. Mahala 
drew back, staring at her with pitying eyes. 

“Oh, Becky!” she cried. “Is that what you 
search for? I will help you! Truly I will! 
Come now, and have something to eat. You’re 
$0 tired.” 

They went back to the front stoop together. 
Because Mahala untied and slipped it back 
with gentle hands, Rebecca spared her bonnet, 
and for the first time Mahala had the chance 
really to study her features, her hair, the set 
of her head upon the column of her throat, 
and the figure concealed by the unbecoming 
dress. She could see that in her youth 
a egy must have been a beautiful girl. 

nder the grime of travel and the nerve- 
strain of fatigue she was still beautiful. 

Mahala made a pretense of eating after that. 
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Think of the milk 
children use with 


~ CORN FLAKES 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes mean so 
much to the health of little folks dur- 
ing the warm summer months! Not 
only are Kellogg’s beneficial, but they 
are an ideal milk conveyor! 


Children who balk at 
drinking milk will con- 
sume a quantity in eat- 
ing a generous bowl ful of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes! 


No worries about over-filled little 
stomachs! Kellogg’s digest easily and 
are as ideal to “play-on” as they are to 
“sleep-on.” Yet, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
are sustaining, for the youngsters as 
well as grown folks! And, most sat- 
isfying! 

This summer go light on 
the heavier foods. Give 
stomachs a vacation. Let 
the children eat plenty of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes— 
with the luscious fresh 
fruits in season—and see 
how well and happy they 
continue. 

Invite all the family to eat 
generously of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. Prove how much bet- 
ter every one feels when stom- 
achs are not overtaxed. All 
grocers sell Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes, 
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“Week-end Package 
25¢ 


T is natural to be happy when you know you 

are looking your best. Only then does one 

acquire the poise and graciousness of manner 
that are woman’s crowning charm. 


Armand was the first to bring to women the 
possibility of capturing those “best moments” 
for all times. This wonderful powder, com- 
bined so perfectly with a base of cold cream, 
blends naturally into the skin, keeping it always 
soft and daintily powdered. 


If you have not yet tried Armand, now is your 
opportunity. Fill in the attached coupon and 
send 25c for an adorable Armand Week-end 
Package. It contains everything you could pos- 
sibly desire—a generous box of Armand Cold 
Cream Powder, a box of Armand Bouquet, 
another of Armand Rose Powder, a little box 
of rouge with puff included, enough cold cream 
and vanishing cream for several days’ trial, a 
can of Armand talcum in miniature and a little 
cake of fragrant soap. And the Armand “Creed 
of Beauty”—a little story you will love. Send 
for yours to-day! 


ARMAND—Des Moines 


‘ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In. The LATLE ‘PINK: &:WHITE- BOXES 


I enclose 25c coin or stamps for the Armand Week-end 
“ Package and “Creed of Beauty.” M 
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The White Flag 


Surreptitiously she pushed all the food she 
had under Rebecca’s fingers. When they had 
finished, Mahala discovered that Rebecca was 
studying her intently. Then she looked over 
the neglected door-yard, at the old house, and 
back to Mahala. 

“Little angel lady,” she said, “you are kind 
to me in Ashwater. Why are you here?” 

A sudden tremor quivered across Mahala’s 
face. “Becky, dear,” she said, “this is my 
home now. It’s the only place to live that J 
have left. You know that my father went to 
Heaven, and I lost my beautiful home, so now 
this is the only home I have. I’m coming here 
to live, to see if I can cure my mother’s broken 
heart.” 

Rebecca listened, her face full of intelligence, 
Suddenly she leaned again, and in a low voice 
she whispered, “Who broke your mother’s 
heart?” 

Mahala, to ease her own fear and because 
she credited Rebecca with little more men- 
tality than a child, answered truly. “Martin 
Moreland broke her heart, Becky; broke it 
recklessly and deliberately; broke it with 
malice and through long-pursued purpose.” 

At the mention of that name, Rebecca 
stiffened. A look of deep concentration came 
into her eyes. Again she seemed on the verge 
of going into a violent attack. Her brow 
began to cloud, to draw down in threatening 
darkness. She muttered ominously, “Martin 
Moreland, Martin Moreland, breaker of 
women’s hearts, and the hearts that he breaks 
never can be mended!” 

Afraid of her in violent moments, Mahala 
began patting her arm. In an effort to try to 
distract her attention, she begged her to 
listen to a bird of black and gold singing ona 
knotty, old cherry tree, to watch big butter- 
flies hovering over white phlox, to see the little 
growing things being choked by weeds. 


FTER they had finished their iunch and 

rested for a long time, they started back 
toward Ashwater. They made a notaile pair, 
Rebecca with her round, childish face, the white 
flag waving with her every step; Mahala, 
thinned and whitened with suffering and hard 
work, her arms filled with white and purple 
phlox. Beside the road, whenever they 
passed Canadian anemones, cone flowers, or 
any beautiful wildling, Mahala paused to 
gather a few; and when they reached the 
cemetery, she divided her fragrant burden in 
halves, and going in, she knelt beside her 
father’s grave and scattered one portion over 
it, and burying her face, she sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

After a long time Rebecca’s hand lifted her; 
she stood up, and their eyes met. Rebecca’s 
were clear and bright. She smiled at Mahala, 
and then she said a strange thing: 

“Oh, the blessing, the beautiful blessing of 
tears! Mine all dried up long ago when I was 
young and pretty like you. But when you 
say your prayers tonight, remember to thank 
God for the surcease of tears.” 

Mahala stood very still. She resolved that 
when she went home, for the first time she 
would probe Jemima’s memory to the depths. 
These were the thoughts and the words of a 
cultured woman. She remembered at that 
minute that she never had heard any one say 
who Rebecca Sampson was, or where she came 
from, or why she had no relatives. For her- 
self she decided in that minute that there were 
two things that she knew. Rebecca had been 
a girl of radiant beauty; she had been cul- 
tured until she was accustomed to proper forms 
of speech and carefully-selected, meaningful 
words, and it seemed to Mahala, as they went 
down the road together, that from things 
she could recall, sharply accentuated by what 
she had been told occurred after her passing 
into the church the night of Commencement, 
that she might be able to point a finger straight 
toward the source that had wrecked the life 
of so fair a woman as Rebecca Sampson. 
(To be continued) 
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Whitedimity 
overblouse 
embroidered 
in blue, 16 to 
44, $2. To 
purchase, 
send remil- 
tance to Good 
Housek eep- 
ing Shop- 
ping Service 


Dressmaking 
(Continued from page 62) 


Place the parts of the pattern on the material 
with regard to the directions stamped thereon; 
the center front and center back of both waist 
and skirt section on a lengthwise fold of the 
goods; and the center line of the sleeve on a 
lengthwise thread of the goods. 

As far as possible, cut the strips for the 
plaited panels in one piece, and run a line of 
basting where you would cut it. Have the 
strips hemstitched on this line, and then cut 
through the hemstitching to get the picot edge; 
this saves expense in hemstitching. Also, have 
the outer edge hemstitched for picot. 

Mark all notches, seams, and points for 
attaching the plaited panels. Pin and baste 
the darts of the waist and skirt together, 
matching notches, and remember to place the 
sleeve in the armhole after basting the 
shoulder seam and before basting the under- 
arm and sleeve seams. 

_ Gather the skirt on the line marked “waist- 
line,” turn in the lower edge of the waist, and 
adjust the fulness of the skirt to the lower 
part of the waist, so that the greater amount 
of fulness will be drawn under the panels and 
over the hips. 

_ Ifa lining is used, fit it before the dress 
is fitted, following the directions for fitting 
the dress as far as they apply to the lining. 

Slip the dress on the figure; look it over 
carefully. Make any necessary change in the 
position of the shoulder, under-arm, or skirt 
seams. Change the neck-line if necessary. 

Adjust the length of the sleeve and skirt and 
note the position marked for the plaited panels. 
ry the girdle to see that it is of correct length 
and width. It should fold over at the hips, 
not tie. The ends should come well down 
the length of the skirt. Remove the dress, 
make alterations; rip corresponding seams and 
repeat the altering on opposite side. Mark skirt 
and sleeve lengths, and line for neck finish. 

Have strips for panels hemstitched and then 
plaited—fine knife plaiting which can be done 
by any of the small shops or by a department 
store. Be sure to caution the worker to have 
the plaits in the two panels fold either toward 
or away from each other, as if they are all 
turned one way, the effect is a bit grotesque. 
These can be plaited while other work is being 
done on the dress. Stitch the darts; then join 
the Waist at the shoulder; stitch the sleeves in 
Place. Stitch the waist and skirt sections 
saga’ then the sleeve and underarm seams. 

hen Stitch the casing for the elastic over the 
seam Joining the waist and skirt. 

‘ a lower edge of the skirt may have a hem 
fick €r four or five inches, blind-hemmed or 

shed with a bias binding. The edges of the 
panels should have a picot edge. They might 































You wouldn’t appear at breakfast 


with your hair in curlers 


DecipepDLy not. Emphatically not. You 
wouldn’t dream of such a thing. 

Why? Because it isn’t proper? Not at all 
—that’s not the point. You wouldn’t, be- 
cause curlers are unbecoming. 

You'd look a fright. 

It’s your pride. You want your friends to 
see you at your best, and you’re right. 

But how about appearing at your best in the 
letters you write? What impression of you 
does your stationery carry to your friends? 
Are you sure your letters do not picture you 
as unbecomingly as you think curlers would? 

Girls who know the value of looking fresh, 
dainty, chic, often hastily scrawl an accept- 
ance note on showy, cheap paper, ask a favor 
ona sheet torn fromascratch pad, useanenvel- 
ope that doesn’t match or shapes and shades 
of paper that fashion doesn’t recognize. 

And these things “place” a girl just as surely 
as bad dressing. 


They lay her open to misjudgment just 
as unfairly. They sometimes cost her the 
acquaintance of people she would like to 


know. 


Begin now to form the habit of using letter 
paper that is as smart, correct and dainty as 
yourself. Such a paper is Eaton’s Highland 
Linen. It is pretty, inexpensive, made in all 
the correct shades and shapes. 


If there is anything you would like to know 
about such things as invitations, acceptances, 
regrets, bread-and-butter letters, visiting 
cards, etc., write me. Or, send me fifty cents 
and I will mail you my book, “Correct Social 
Correspondence,” which answers every such 
question, together with usable samples of 
Eaton’s Highland Linen. 


Canabevee te Reedy 


Address me in cars of 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
25 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Eaton’s Highland Linen in five smart envel- 
ope styles and all the fashionable shades 
may be bought wherever stationery is sold. 


Style is a greater Social Asset 
than Beauty 


bound, but this is rather too heavy a finish. | Eaton, CRANE & Pike Co.— Sponsors for correctness in Correspondence NEW YORK-PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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NY day, any meal and for any sort of occasion 
everybody likes Welch’s. The fruity tart taste 
of ripe Concord grapes goes right to the spot. 


For breakfast a small glass of straight Welch’s 
served cold makes the best fruit course—and no 
bother with seeds or skins. 


As a beverage for luncheon and dinner—use 
Welch’s diluted with plain or charged water or 
blended with ginger ale, orangeade or lemonade. 


For serving in the afternoon or evening nothing 
is more social than Welch’s in a high-ball or made 
into a punch. 


Welch’s is food as well as beverage. Welch’s is - 
invigorating because it contains essential energy 
building elements. Nature has stored the health 
of a summer in the rich-ripe, luscious Concord grapes 
—and all of the goodness is pressed out and made 
available for you and your family. You can have 
it every day of the year. You can always be sure 
of the goodness and purity of Welch’s. 


Your druggist, grocer or confectioner can supply 
you with Welch’s by the bottle or case. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 


Makers of Grapelade, Welch’s Tomato 
Catsup and other Welch Quality Products. 


“Welch’ 


“THE NATIONAL DRIWN K” 
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With Empty Hands 
(Continued from page 51) 


at last to a point from which he could see the 
driveway in front of the house. There was q 
kitchen court beyond, and in the darkness Peter 
was able to discover the motor truck in this 
court, its engine stopped and its lights extin. 
guished. 

He hesitated for a moment, wondering 
whether to go boldly forward and challenge 
those who had brought it here. While he thus 
stood motionless, a match was struck by some 
one standing beside the motor vehicle, and he 
caught a glimpse of a man’s countenance as the 
match flared up while the man lighted a 
cigarette. Thereafter the pin-point of light 
was intermittently visible with the watcher’s 
inhalations. 

There is an instinct in such matters. Peter’s 
instinct bade him keep hidden, and wait, and 
see what would come to pass. He had not been 
able to identify this man from the glimpse of 
his face which that match had revealed, but 
Peter believed he was acting as a sentry, while 
his companions did what they had come to do. 
The policeman wondered where the caretaker 
was, found no answer to his inquiry. Unless 
the man were himself involved in what went 
forward. 


FTER a little, the policeman saw an oppor- 
tunity, by creeping along a border of turf 
beside the house and within the screen of 
bushes, to draw nearer to where the watcher 
stood. He acted at once upon this discovery, 
and on his hands and knees went forward, till he 
was halted by the portico of the big house. The 
man was now not twenty yards away, yet 
Peter managed to crawl through the portico 
without being seen, and conceal himself among 
the shrubbery beyond. 

He was moving an inch at a time, with the 
most scrupulous precautions against noise, 
when the sound of a voice halted him, and he 
froze motionless, unable tu see, but able to hear. 


| This harsh voice said: 


“Joe! Come in a minute. Dave needs 
help!” 

Peter heard an assenting sound from the 
watcher. Then the footsteps of two men for 
an instant, and so silence. 

He acted at once with that instantaneous 
adaptability the situation required. The way 
ahead of him was clear, and in two leaps he 
stood beside the truck. Saw that it was backed 
up to an open door that led into the kitchen 
wing of the house. Groped his way in through 
the darkness and came to another open door, 
and the stairs to the cellar. Peter began, with 
infinite caution, to descend. ; 

He reached the bottom of these cellar stairs 
without mishap. It was pitch black in the 
cellar, a damp black. Yet as his eyes accus- 
tomed themselves to the obscurity he perceived 
a faint relief of this darkness in one quarter, 
and moved slowly that way and foufd himself 
in a cement-walled passage, around an elbow 
of which the faint glow of light came. He 
crept to the elbow and peered around and was 
able to see, this time, along an extension of the 
passage for a distance of some dozen feet. 
An iron door in the left-hand side of the passage 
was swung outward and back, and light 
emerged through this open door. t 

Peter nodded grimly to himself. This 
would be Hallowell’s strong cellar, in which 
his store of wines and liquors was kept under 
lock and ward. The door, he saw, had been 
jarred open by a light charge of explosive; he 
heard the voices of men inside. A shadow 
darkened the doorway, and one of these men 
came to the door and stepped across the 
threshold into the passageway. : 

Peter pressed the button of his flashlight, 
and the beam hit the man in the face. A man 
the policeman did not know. This man ut 
tered a startled cry and dodged backward into 
the wine vault. There was a burst of low e* 
clamations, of question and answer among the 
men in the vault, And the policeman laughed 











softly to himself because he dominated the 
situation. After that first burst of surprised 
ejaculations, silence had fallen. There was 
now no sound at all. j : 

The situation, thus crystallized, was all in 
favor of the law. The marauders—Peter did 
not know how many there might be—were safe 
enough from his attack, in the wine cellar. 
But there was, and Peter felt sure this was true, 
no egress from this strong room except through 
the door into the passageway. To step through 
this door was to come into the full glare 
of Peter’s flashlight. Peter himself, ten feet 
away, revolver in one hand and light in the 
other, covered this door, himself secure from 
attack. He had a momentary thought that it 
was unfortunate the angle at which he stood 
was a right-hand turn. If it had been a left- 
hand turn, he might have sheltered his body, 
exposing only his head and arm to fire in case 
they attempted to rush him. As it was, he 
had to stand in the open, could depend only 
upon the quickness of his eye and his trigger 
finger. He nodded, as though accepting the 
situation, and cocked his revolver. It was 
for them to make the first move; he need only 
hold them for half an hour. Then the patrol- 
man on whose route this house lay must come 
to his assistance. Would bring, if need be, 
stronger forces still. 

He settled himself to wait, yet did not relax 
the alert readiness of his posture. And this 
was as well, for abruptly and without warning 
an arm swung through the open door, hurling 
a bottle in his direction. It hit the side wall 
of the passage, glanced, splintered at his side. 
Another followed and another. Peter dodged 
the first, stepped to one side behind the corner 
of the passage while the others smashed and 
shattered where he had stood. And whgn the 
fourth had exploded against the wall and no 
more came, he moved out once more, crouched 
and ready, and called in a voice that rang 
with the battle fury: 

“Any time, boys! Any time you’re ready, 
come along.” 

At the sound of his challenge, there was an 
exclamation from the men in the wine cellar, 
and a voice he recognized. Recognized with 
a sinking of his heart, a drooping of his shoul- 
ders, 2 moment’s abject surrender to the 
incredible tragedy of the moment. For the 
voice he heard was the voice of his son, Dan. 

Dan, here, companion of thieves, a thief 
himself! Dan, caught in the act of trans- 
gression! Dan, the peg on which his dreams 
were hung; his Dan! 


E HAD a moment when he saw Dan, curi- 

ously, as a little boy again; no more than 
five years old. The vision was extraordinarily 
vivid. This Dan of his imagination wore a 
white Russian blouse and blue serge pants; 
and there were ink stains on the blouse, and 
ink on the little boy’s hands. And the child 
was smiling impudently. Accused of a boyish 
transgression, he had admitted it, had chal- 
lenged his father in the argot of the streets. 
“Sure I did! What a’ you going to do about it, 
pa?” Peter had been covertly amused at this 
defiance; had done nothing about it. Had 
always been, he told himself bitterly now, too 
ager with the boy. And now Dan was come 
0 this. 
; Peter blamed himself, blamed himself sternly 
in this moment. But he was too just to ab- 
solve Danny from an equal guilt. His face 
was white, but his mouth was set in stern and 
somber lines. There could be no yielding in 
Peter; habits of honor had too long « hold 
upon his soul. 

He was the first to speak; his words sprang 
from a hopeless hope that what was true might 
not be true. He called hoarsely, “Is Danny 
Maher there?” 

There was a moment of silence, then a sullen 
answer. “Yes.” This from Dan. 

Instantly another voice, a voice Peter knew 
for David Crispi’s. 

“Sure he’s here, Mr. Maher,” David cried 
wheedlingly. “Sure he’s here. You ain’t 
g0lng to cop your own kid, are you?” 


Broce Super Plate Quality 


eAll pieces of Holmes & Edwards Super Plate are scientifically 
plated to resist wear. Those pieces in constant use are protected 
at the wearin}, points by inlays of Solid Silver, before platin3, 


This is Super Plate—the new standard quality of the House of 


Holmes & Edwards. 
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The Magic 














HE Tappan Cast Iron Oven Bottom— 

there lies the magic of Tappan baking. 
Bread comes out of the Tappan oven crusted 
golden-brown, biscuit light and fluffy, pie-crust 
crisp and flaky. 
















PS ind ae like every other part of the beautiful Tappan 
Rounded range, the oven bottom has been constructed 


to do its work perfectly. It prevents “spotty- 
baking” because every part of the oven becomes 
uniformly hot. In baking biscuits, for instance, 
every biscuit in the batch is equally well done. 
And the Wilco-Tappan Heat Regulator automa- 
tically keeps the oven at the proper baking heat. 
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of Tappan Baking 


The Tappan cook 
book tells you how 
to prepare many 
new baked things. 
Write for it Galler 
the name of your 
Tappan dealer. 


* THE TAPPAN STOVE CO. 
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With Empty Hands 


GA S | “Dan Maher there! Eh, Danny, Danny!” 
RAN( E a | Peter’s voice had an eery sound, like the wail 
| of a grieving woman. 


| _ “You ain’t going to send your own kid to 
| jail, are you, Mr. Maher?” Crispi cried again 

and Peter thought there was triumphant malice 
in his tones. ‘You wouldn’t go to do that 
would you now?” 

Peter shook his head, as though Crispi could 
see him. He did not speak, and Crispi urged 
again: 

“This ain’t your beat anyhow? How’d yoy 
come up here? Go on back to your own route 
an’ keep your mouth shut. That’s all you 
got to do.” 

“Speak for yourself, Danny,” Peter chal- 
lenged. “Are you trying to beg off from 
me?” 

Dan said sulkily, “You can do whatever you 
please, for all of me.” But his voice broke 
helplessly. 





“ AYE,” Peter answered grimly. “I’m glad 

you’ve too much nerve to beg, Dan. 
There’s some guts in you anyway. You'd be 
out here with me, if you were where you be- 
longed. You’re in there with them because 
you chose to be. Well, there you’ll have to 
stay, my son.” 

“Aw, Mr. Maher,” Crispi urged wheedlingly 
and Peter answered, 

“T’d be obliged to you, Dave Crispi, if you’d 
stick your head around the corner for a 
minute.” 

There was a deadly bite in Crispi’s new tone. 
“Tf you want me, come and get me,” he chal- 
lenged. 

Peter shook his head. ‘“There’s no hurry 
at all. You’ll come out to me in due time.” 

“You’re a peach of a cop,” Crispi taunted. 
“Afraid of doing your job.” Peter heard the 
crash of a bottle. ‘Leaving us here to bust 
things all to pieces. Why don’t you come and 
get us?” 

“That'll all be charged on the bill,” said 
Peter equably. ‘Don’t worry, Dave. You'll 
pay for it all.” 

There was a tumult of breaking glass. Peter 
heard Crispi shout: 

“Bust every bottle in the place. That'll 
make him come and get it. Come on, boys.” 

And in crash and crash and crash Peter 
heard the rare liquors go, and the heavy odor 
of them floated out to him. He was for a mo- 
ment uncertain, mad with rage at his own 
helplessness, half minded to go in after these 
men who waited for him, no doubt with ready 
guns. 

But a cooler thought prevailed. If he tried 
such tactics, he would be killed, and they would 
escape. At such close quarters they could not 
miss. Even Danny—and his flesh shrank at 
the thought—even Danny might shoot at him. 
He could save Danny this much, at least, of 
black and awful shame. And Homer would 
soon be here now. Only a little while to wait. 
The game was in his hands .. . 

While he thought thus, he was still alert, 
and was in time to see a hand come into view 
around the side of the door, gripping a heavy 
automatic. Peter shot instantly, and heard 
a man cry out, and the pistol dropped to the 
floor. With three swift motions he replaced 
the empty shell. 

Something else came into sight. A man’s 
hat. And Peter laughed aloud at their sim- 
plicity in seeking thus to draw his fire. But 
the incident warned him that they would not 
much longer remain quiescent. The crisis 
soon must come. When bottles began to rain 
in his direction, he contented himself with 
dodging, did not take his eyes. off the door 
through which the men must make their rush. 
One bottle hit him sharply upon the knee, so 
that he could no longer stand, and he cut both 
knees on broken glass as he went down heavily. 
Another struck his shoulder with agonizing 
force, numbing it. His left shoulder, he thought 
gratefully. His right hand was still as steady 
as rock. Flying glass cut slivers from his face, 
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diced hishands. But he waited, dodging when 
he could, revolver ready. — 

The end came in a terrific clamor of sound, 
of shots that rang deafeningly between these 
concrete walls. Four men leaped through 
the door, almost together; swung down on 
him irresistibly. In that last moment his eyes 
were clear. He saw his son Dan, with empty 
hands. Saw David Crispi’s dark face a little 
at one side. His first bullet centered on that 
malignant countenance. His second was 
aimed for the belt buckle of the man at Crispi’s 
side. Marty Regan this would be, he had 
thought, but Marty was not here, and Peter 
was glad of that. A third bullet to that belt 
buckle. The man would not fall . . . He 
did fall, slithering forward into Peter’s very 
lap. His gun exploded at Peter’s chest. And 
all the clamor died in the sodden and resistless 
impact of that heavy ball. Peter slid forward 
on his face, and his fingers, automatically con- 
tracting, emptied the cylinder of his weapon 
as his hand lay out along the glass-littered 
floor. A foot struck him in the back; he gasped 
chokingly a boy’s name, “Danny!” So lay 
ie 

He opened his eyes a little later, came reel- 
ing back to consciousness in a swimming world, 
and looked up into the face of his son. Dan 
was bending over him, pillowing his head on 
something that was softer than the hard 
floor, wiping his forehead and face with a 
wet handkerchief. And the boy’s face was 
contorted with grief and savage anger, and his 
eyes were full of tears that dropped into Peter’s 
countenance as Danny bent above him. Peter 
closed his eyes again, and opened them, to 
make sure this was fact and not imagination. 
Yes, Danny was surely there. 

He let his lids droop again, submitting t 
his son’s ministrations, appraising his own 
injuries. And knew that They had got him 
this time, that his hour was done. Nodded to 
himself in spirit, though his weak head did not 
move atall. Looked up at his son. 

“Eh, Danny, you’d better get away,” he 
murmured. 

Dan shook his head. 
it!” he answered harshly. 
coming to me.” 


“To the devil with 
“T’ll take what’s 


“Ye’ve time to run before Homer comes.” 


“I’m in wrong. I’m off on the wrong foot, 
old man. But I’m going to see it through.” 

Peter closed his eyes wearily once more, 
meditating many things, weighing his duty, 
considering what might be done. And if in 
that moment he betrayed his honor for his son, 
it is not easy to criticize the man. 

“I guess I’ve paid for you, Dan,” he told 
himself with mumbling lips. “I guess I’ve 
bought you off, my son.” 


WHEN help came, he had still strength for 


_. What he meant to say. A lie, yet plaus- 
ible, and no one was minded to say that Peter, 
in this hour, had lied. ‘Lucky I had Danny 
with me,” he told them. “I couldn’t have 
held them, all alone. I’ve been training him 
to make a good cop, Homer. See that he gets 
along.” 

His old comrade reassured him. 
out for him, Peter,” he promised. 
an eye on the boy.” 

Peter’s head turned wearily. “Give—a 
good kiss to your mother, Danny,” he told his 
son, and Dan nodded, ashamed of the emotions 
which choked him. 

} A little later, the hurt man smiled to himself. 
You’d ha’ laughed, Homer, to hear them 
bottles busting,” he whispered. 

The other officer touched him on the shoul- 
der Teassuringly. “I'll bet it was funny, old 
man,” he agreed. “But you be quiet, now. 
Doc’ll be here, right away.” 

Peter’s head stirred in assent. 
care of Danny?” 

“Yes,” reassuringly. 


“Tl look 
“Tl keep 


“You'll take 
“And you be quiet 
) 1 


. ‘Till be quiet,” Peter promised faintly. 
I'm getting kind of tired.” 
A moment later he sighed a little, as though 
Test at last were a very pleasant thing. 


Dainty-Meals for Summer Days 


By Mrs. Emty Biaxe 


EFORE I discovered the secret 

to dainty summer meals, which I 

am going to tell you about, hot 

weather menus were a bug-bear 

to me, as they are to every woman 

who cares about her family’s health. 

They always put me in a quandary like 

that of “Alice in the Looking Glass.” 

You will remember she ate of one cake 

which shrunk her almost out of existence. 

Another made her uncomfortably large. 

Only a happy blending of the two kept her 
in her own comfortable, natural size. 


The Diet Problem of Summer 


Summer diet offers the housewife just 
such another problem of balance. ‘Too 
many “heavy” foods are distasteful, if 
not absolutely harmful, while the light 
foeds become insipid and tiresome for a 
whole season’s serving. They are never 
wholly satisfying in themselves, anyway 
—especially to the American palate, ac- 
customed to meat at least once a day. 


The Fillip to Summer Appetite 


So when, by chance, I discovered the 
“fillip” which turns these healthful light 
foods into dishes that one can serve day 
after day without becoming tiresome, I 
was as pleased as Alice was when she 
solved her problem. 

Being a woman, naturally I couldn’t 
keep the secret. 

Briefly, my discovery ts this: use mustard 
in cooking; use it in almost every third dish 
you make. And be sure it’s French’s. 

Not all mustards will do, as I found 
when I used other kinds. My magic 
flavoring is French’s Mustard—just a 
tablespoonful. French’s, you know, is 
made here in America by experts who have 
been making mustard and condiments for 
over three-quarters of a century. I soon 
learned how to use it in my cooking as well 
as on the foods I serve. And there, too, 
French’s does duty. 


Be sure it’s French's 


You can well realize that when you put 
mustard into food, it must indeed, be of a 
rare quality. And French’s, I found, has 
the rich, creamy blend that is essential 
to the results I sought in this method of 
cooking. For French’s Mustard has the 
piquancy that goes deep into foods and 
brings out their best flavors so that the 
tongue can taste them to best advantage. 
I often think when I have concocted 
some new and rarely good dish by using 
French’s Mustard in this fashion, how 
like French’s is to a magnet. That is, 
all the good flavors in other foods instantly 
respond to it, and taste their very best. 


Endless Variety Possible 


I learned that by using French’s Mus- 
tard in preparing foods, you can juggle 
vegetables, salads, fruits, greens, things 


left over, or foods you happen to have in 
the icebox, into a wonderful variety of 
satisfying, wholesome dishes. ‘These are 
not limited merely to luncheon dishes, or 
picnic lunches and light refreshments. 

Savories, sauces, entrees, salads, sand- 
wiches, and hot dishes, without number, 
can be made so appetizing that the family 
will never miss the meat you do not serve 
at breakfast, dinner or supper. 


Solves the Summer Problem 


And that is how French’s Mustard solves 
your summer meal problem. It makes the 
“light foods” delightfully different. It 
does away with monotony of dishes and of 
flavors. It puts into meals a zest and 
sparkle that tempts the lagging hot- 
weather appetite. 

But I hear you say—“Well, I don’t 
believe you can make any breakfast dishes 
with mustard—no matter how wonderful 
the blend may be.” I have quite a sur- 
prise for you on this score, but I am going 
to reserve it to test your interest in my 
method of preparing better summer meals. 

If you are interested and if you would 
like to have recipes for enough dishes to 
last you all summer, write to me today. I 
will send you’ a helpful little book of 
recipes. 


You Will Want This Book 


It is a handy guide that you can use in 
your kitchen each day, and you will wel- 
come the helpful suggestions. They will 
surprise you by their unique ways to make 
foods more tasty when you use French’s 
Mustard. 

However, I must confess that all the 
recipes are not mine, proud as I am of my 
own discoveries. They have been sent 
me by famous chefs and expert home 
cooks in various sections of the country— 
professionals and housewives, who have 
also discovered the wonderful results of 
French’s Mustard when used in cooking 
and the preparation of foods. 


Won't you write to me today? 


I am sorry I haven’t space here to give 
you at least a few actual recipes, but when 
you get French’s Prepared Mustard at 
your Grocer’s today, there will be a leaf- 
let of recipes in the carton along with the 
handy wooden paddle. Try these, and 
meanwhile, I will mail you ““Made Dishes, 
Salads, and Savories”’ if you will send me 
your name and address, and enclose four 
cents for postage and mailing expense on 
the book. It is beautifully illustrated, and 
] am sure you will thank me all summer 
long for telling you about French’s Pre- 
pared Mustard and this wonderful method 
of adding flavor to foods. (By the way, 
when you order from your Grocer—be 
sure to insist on French’s.) Please don’t 
forget to write me. 

Address: Mrs. Emly Blake, 219 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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it e 

(Continued from page 41) hun 

i asil 

translucence speak for themselves. Of course, pace 

it is not suitable fcr every type of room or shov 

for every type of house, but it has such a whic 

distinctive air peculiarly its own, that I am cf ¢ 

tempted to say, when in doubt as to the type whic 

of fabric to use in informal living-rooms, adv: 

use glazed chintz. Unfortunately, in this Net 

country, it is not always possible to have it mus! 

reglazed when it has to be washed, and with- the 

out its glaze it is merely a printed cotton. roon 

‘ Since the effect of light through glazed ruff 

chintz is altogether charming and accentuates reco! 

whatever of beauty it pcssesses, linings are char: 

ee quite unnecessary. This feature in_ itself and 

should appeal strongly to the woman who inter 

> " makes her own curtains. One of the most boun 

W h | zi d f attractive, as well as the simplest finishes for 
ole grain foo con ections the unlined curtain is to bind both it and the 
vans : ; valance with either satin or grosgrain ribbon. Th 
Millions of happy children now get Puffed Grains all day long. For a window of about three feet in width, oie 
These are not mere breakfast dainties. a one-inch binding is wide enough, and for room 
; ; ; ‘ four-foot or wider windows, use from one inch ‘ 

They are grain puffs, crisp and flavory, nut-like in their taste. ond 0 tall te seeiech chien. Tee ee 
And what foods could be better for any hungry hour? moderate-priced finish, as an excellent quality amor 
Serve with cream and sugar. Blend in every dish of berries. of ribbon sells at anywhere from $1.50 © toile 

‘ : : 4 $2.50 for a piece of ten yards for the narrow come 

Use to make the milk dish tempting. width, the wider ones being, of course, more Curts 

Crisp and serve with melted butter to eat like prs cage aaltepet: Bag — — 

. oe c ae >» . u 

peanuts in the afternoons. Un 

PUFFED R E x Interesting Fabrics that 
RICE Vitamines—Minerals—Bran Glazed chintz is only one suggestion, and decor 

J ; . 4 if I appear to be too enthusiastic about it, it shade 

eR Puffed grains are food confections, crisp and is because its revival is so interesting. Figured ir the 
flavory. They seem almost too good to eat. linen, taffeta, satin, poplin, are only a few of One i 

: : : : the other materials available. Sateen is 4 eries 

But consider what Puffed Wheat in milk means. splendid substitute for the more expensive The « 

Puffed Wheat is whole wheat steam exploded. materials. A heavy, mercerized, upholstery and tl 

act 1] bl d f ; di 5 sateen of the better grade wears beautifully of plz 

Quaker The food ces are | aste or easy digestion. and comes in a wide variety of colors. It is As the 
Puffed That’s how the grains are puffed to 8 times fifty inches wide and costs about $1.85 4 six in 

os tg normal size. Whole wheat sup- yard, — _ o—- e sells for 85c in ° chintz 

The morning dainty oa a ee fo same width. would, however, recomme wide. 

; ; plies 16 needed elements. It buying the better quality of materials for the Plai 
supplies the minerals so many children lack. It CCAR greater amount of wear in them. They wil pin 
supplies the bran, essential in all diets. And the PUFFED look better for a longer time, and when they bound 
milk supplies the vitamines—all three, A, B and C. pple ipa he - “e — ~ delight inch | 
: : air of curtains I made for a north room, W valanc 

W hole wheat and milk are foods you want all Pe yellow sateen bound with greenish-blue onie, 
children to enjoy. The more they eat the better. ribbon. Raspberry bound with old blues valanc 
a eee? - a a ee TEES another interesting color combination. scallop 
I hen serve them Puffed Wheat tempting Gauze is a lovely fabric that I often use for makin, 
dainties, fitted to digest. And let those flavory draperies, though hitherto it has been more of with tl 
morsels make the milk dish inviting. less sacred to glass curtains. It is used wie and th 
=i van ra = Grae as ere lining, for its chief beauty is its lovely glo¥ six inc 
Keep these foods handy in these summer days. as the light sifts through it. This matell could | 
comes In a marvelous range of colors—oralps or 

+ i l f col : nge gar 
| he ie ale green, blue, mulberry, violet, rose, and yellow- texture 
Quaker Oats Company In milk at night and is suitable for most interiors. — and wl 
Every room suggests its own window prob satisfac 
lem. Where the ceiling is low, one will watt matchi 
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to keep the vertical line in the room as much 
gs possible, and any valance or draping that 
tends to break this should not be encouraged. 
Draperies may be finished with a French 
x as seen in the center picture on page 
or hung from a cornice. On the other 
hand, it is often advisable to minimize the 
height of a window, and a deep valance and 
looped curtains will do much to help this 
efect. In a room having unusually good 
woodwork, it is desirable to hang the curtains 
and valances inside the wood trim, as in the 
icture at the top of page 41. This picture 
ts another interesting treatment in that 

a valance of figured linen is used with gauze 
curtains. Of course, a valance hung inside 
the trim should be made proportionately shal- 
low. On the other hand, if the woodwork is 


pot good, by all means cover it by having the 

curtains hung from the outside edge of the 

window casing and the valance on a separate A 

rod clear across the whole. nae 
Glass Curtains — 


Glass curtains of habutat or china silk 
trimmed with a narrow fringe are very prac- 
tical. Habutai silk, like casement clcth and 
similar fabrics, is particularly practical because 
it eliminates the need for window shades if 
hung on a traverse rigging so that they can be 
easily drawn with a pulley and cord. This 
material has been used in the Dutch curtains 
shown at the bottom of page 41. Silk gauze, 
which I have mentioned for over curtains, is, 
ef course, delightful for glass curtains, for 
which it was originally: designed, for it has the 
advantage of transparency and durability. 
Net curtains, either plain or dotted, or swiss 
muslin curtains made with three-inch ruffles on 
the edges, are charming for the more infogmal 





























































—the beautiful 
and pips Ware 


Glistening Metal-Glass on a Heart of Steel 

















Regal Convex Sauce Pan 





















rooms. Organdy with an old-fashioned, fluted | ee. 

ruffle is also used and has a great deal to : —_ 

recommend it, for it is even fresher and more ae a a : 
charming after laundering than before. Scrim at This practical Sanitrox 





and voile are other materials that I find very 
interesting and attractive, particularly when 
bound with a color used in the room, 





LJ sauce pan comes 
1,2, 3and4 Quart in 4 $12eS 














The Bedroom Capacities 

T oe hg as many types of materials Every woman who cooks has innumerable uses for 
suitable for a bedroom as there are bed- Order your ‘‘nest”” of this handy Sanitrox Sauce Pan. You'll want all 
rooms, the only condition being that they Sanitrox Regal Con- : 
should be of light and dainty colors. Chintz oo eae four sizes. 
taffeta, sateen, voile, pongee, and gauze are er. if) e doce not have White and spotless to look at,a joy to handle. The lid 
among the attractiveematerials available, and Me some, tonsther fitssecurely intoashaped groove. The handle is hollow, 

: : ; vith $5.00, and we will i i i 5 SC 
toile de Jouy, a lovely, printed cotton that forward one of each of just the right size to grasp, and always cool enough to 
comes to us from France, is one of my favorites. the four sises prepaid holdcomfortably. Note how the generous base provides 
Curtains of this material may be made without , maximum heating surface; this feature alone means a 





material saving infuel. Figuring cost on years of use, 
there’s no more economical ware made than Sanitrox. 


Easy to clean as glass— 
strong as steel 


You can get every practical cooking and household utensil in 
this beautiful white enameled ware. Sanitrox is built on a base of 
the strongest metal known—solid steel. But because metal affects 
food, every Sanitrox utensil is three times coated with a liquid 
metal-glass. Three times fused to a glowing, white heat. The 
tough, elastic molten mass flows into the very pores of the steel. 
It practically becomes one with the steel. Sudden expansions or 
contractions from heat or cold cannot affect Sanitrox. 





linings and have an advantage in that they can 
be tubbed at home and are always gay and fresh. 

Unbleached muslin is a homely material 
that can be charming in the hands of the 
decorator. It may be dyed at home any lovely 
shade that suggests itself, or it may be used 
ir the natural color with gay-colored bindings. 
One interesting room, I remember, had drap- 
erles of unbleached muslin in natural cclor. 
The sides were hemmed with two-inch hems 
and the bottoms trimmed with two-inch bands 
of plain, glazed chintz in bright cherry red. 




















; the wi Sure Eviden - RED 
As the window was low, the valance was about Sanitrox pone Rng When cooled, the surface of Sanitrox is china smooth and almost 
six Inches dee end i vas of gl 1 , diamond hard. It is impervious even to odors. Harmful acid 

eep, end it, too, was of glazec If by accident the ; : i i 
chintz laid in horizo tal tuck hes tees tristan Sanitrox Utensil boils formations are impossible. Not only perfect for cooking but inval- 
wide. horizontal tucks each two Inches dry, it will not be uable for keeping all kinds of food. Because smooth and spotless, 
wide. The tie-backs were of the same color. seriously injured, let easy to keep immaculately clean, and always absolutely sanitary, 

alone consumed by Sanitrox Ware is unexcelled for hospital as well as household use. 





Plain daffodil yellow percale was used for 
the curtains at the top of page 142. They were 
bound with blue-green, bias tape one-quarter 
inch wide, and the three-tiered, scalloped 
valance was finished in the same way. Here, 
again, the curtains were unlined, but the 
valance was mounted on buckram so the little 
scallops stayed in their prim places. In 
making the valance the buckram was covered 
with the daffodil percale cut nine inches deep, 
and the scalloped ruffles were cut nine inches, 
six inches, and three inches deep. This idea 
could be executed in silk, linen, sateen, chintz, 


the gas flame. 
Write for interesting booklet on Sanitrox Ware 


¥* Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
















Onyx Ware 
The Standard for All Cooking Utensils 
is made with the same modern equipment and skilled 
workmanship employed in the manufacture of Sani- 
trox ware. For more than a generation Onyx Ware 
has maintained the highest standard of quality. Its 






















or gauze. It is well to 
. remember that the 

eety r “ . ; a hi a fanilia— 

texture of linen is not pleasing if left unlined,| * Se ae ye ae 

and when lining plain linen curtains the most abroad. For strength and durability Ouyz Ware is 

sa » > Tee * . unexcelled. ertain manufacturing advantages en- 
Usfac tory results are obtained by using a able us to price Onyx Ware on a lower basis. We Deep-lipped Onyx 
are confident that it will please you. Preserving Kettle 





matching sateen. 
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Consider the Beauty of Stucco 
OU can build a home with a beautiful 


stucco exterior as cheaply as you can build 
an ordinary clapboard sided wooden house. 


no more, and in many sections of the country 
actually costs less, than ordinary wooden siding. 


The exterior of such a home never needs paint, 
except on the doors and window frames, and 
when metal lath is also used as a plaster base 
on the interior walls and ceilings, the house is 
practically fireproof. 

Very careful tests made under actual conditions have 
shown that back plastered metal lath and stucco con- 


struction saves 20% more heat than ordinary hollow or 
solid masonry walls. This advantage cuts the coal bill. 


Mahoning Metal Lath is made in various styles and 
weights for exterior stucco work. Write for a sample 
of Mahoning lath and a copy of our booklet, “Better 
Homes” that explains fully how metal lath is used 
for stucco exteriors, and what savings this manner of 


building offers the home builder. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 
WARREN » » OHIO 
Manufacturers of Mahoning Metal Lath 


Back plastered metal lath on wood studs costs ~ 


Metal Lath was used to 


hold the stucco coatings of 


attractive home. 






This shows the way metal 
lath is used in a frame 
house for a stucco base. 
The lath is plastered outside 


and then back-plastered in- 
side between the wooden 
framework. 


MAHONING 


EXPANDED 
METAL LATH 


when used in homes pre- 
vents cracks, saves costly 
decorations, keeps away 
dust streaks, stops fire, at 
small initial cost. 


“Metal Lath Makes Good Wood Construction Better” 








New Ideas 


rations of Good Housekeeping. 


(] Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes. . . 
(J Floor Finishes and Coverings ........ 


(Stamps, check, or money order.) 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
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for your walls and floors 


Finishes for new and old woodwork, how and where to use 
panelling, suggestions for wall papers, how to make old floors 
look like new, the correct rugs or carpets for every room—are 
some of the practical suggestions included in these two authorita- 
tive folios prepared by the Department of Furnishings and Deco- 


Check folios desired. Write name and address plain'y. Do not send cash. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
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A Bad Spot in a Good Law 
(Continued from page 88) 


In view of this fact it seems almost incredible 
that the manufacture of filled milk specifically 
for the use of infants should be permitted 
under the bill as it was finally passed. This jg 
a most remarkable incident, as will appear from 
the report made on the filled milk bill by 
Senator Ladd, in the Senate. This report 
deals specifically with the effect of filled milk 
upon the public health. Senator Ladd says; 

“Vitamins are not produced by the cow, but 
are found in her food and concentrated in the 
milk. The human body does not produce 
them, but must receive them in the food. It 
follows, therefore, that a nursing mother who 
does not receive sufficient vitamins in her diet 
can not transmit healthful milk to her off. 
spring. It is a curious fact that all vegetable 
oils and fats are wholly lacking in vitamins, 
It is a fact that there is in the United States 
considerable under-nourishment of the popu- 
lation, especially in our largest cities. This 
would appear to be due, in part at least, to 
the fact that in our preparation of food for 
market we have extracted, at least in part, 
valuable mineral elements and vitamins. It 
is, therefore, all the more necessary that we 
supply them in the milk. Milk is one chief 
food of the nation, and no adulteration of it 
or substitution for it should be permitted.” 


The Senate Amendment 


Nevertheless, the Senate amended the Bill 
so that filled milk can be supplied directly to the 
children and babies of this country. The words 
of the amendment, which are now a part of 
the law, are so significant that I insert them 
here. 

“This definition for filled milk shall not 
include any distinctive proprietary food com- 
pound not readily mistaken for milk or cream 
or for evaporated, condensed, or powdered 
milk or cream, provided that such compound 
is prepared and designed for feeding infants 
and young children and customarily used on 
the order of a physician; is packed in individual 
cans containing not more than 16% ozs. and 
bearing a label in bold type that the content 
is to be used only for said purpose; is shipped 
in interstate or foreign commerce exclusively 
to physicians, wholesale and retail druggists, 
orphan asylums, child-welfare associations, 
hospitals and similar institutions and generally 
disposed of by them.” 

The most incredible thing about this pro- 
vision of a law intended to protect infants and 
children is that filled milk specifically designed 
for them and for no one else may be shipped 
to orphan asylums, child-welfare associations, 
and other incorporated bodies caring for 
children. 

The astonishment of the readers of Good 
HOovuSEKEEPING will rise to a still higher pitch 
when they learn that this provision was in- 
serted in the law at the instigation of a manu- 
facturer of the filled milk in question. This 
particular filled milk is designed for the 
feeding of infants, both well and sick, and for 
young children. It is made of skimmed milk 
with added fats, none of which is butter 
fat, and contains a small quantity of cod liver 
oil. 

I asked Senator Ladd how such a provision 
escaped his eye, and he replied that the 
filled milk bill was likely to fail in the Senate 
if any attempt had been made to change the 
wording of it as it came from the Committee, 
and he thought it was better to secure the 
legislation against filled milk in general, in 
view of the fact that the filled milk excepted 
was to be prescribed only on the advice an 
under the direction of a physician. This 
explanation, of course, is a reasonable one, 
based upon the supposition that a physicial 
would not prescribe a filled milk which would 
not be nourishing to the child. This fact, 
however, is in direct opposition to the well 
known principle that no one can make 4 
synthetic milk which has all the vital and 
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nourishing properties of the natural article. 
No matter how skilful and how careful man 
may be, he never can make out of skimmed 
milk, coconut oil, or any other vegetable oil 
or any animal fat, except butter fat, a com- 
und which has the distinguishing features of 
wholesomeness and nutritive value char- 
acteristic of mother’s milk (or even good cow’s 
milk) for an infant or child. 
The food is composed of skimmed milk as a 
base. The skimmed milk is obtained from the 
farmers in the vicinity of Cleveland. The 
object of the synthesis of this particular filled 
milk known as S. M. A., Synthetic Milk 
Adapted, was to furnish an infant food which 
would protect the baby particularly against 
rickets and also against convulsions. The 
components of the preparation, according to 
the testimony giv en, are, in addition to skim- 
med milk, varying amounts of cod liver oil, 
cocoa butter, coconut oil, tallow, and tallow 
oil. It was also stated that it is an imitation 
of human milk; that it looks like evaporated 
milk; that it has a semblance of milk. Without 
calling in question the efficiency of this food 
further than I have already done in saying 
that it is impossible by syntheses to reproduce 
natural foods, I may call attention to the 
fact ot liver oil is universally regarded ——— oR EE ENS ee 
as a medicinal agent. There is no reason fs “sage tong enicems 1 59 
why, whenever it is demanded, a physician el Wy & and are finding time to take active interest in civic affairs 
may not prescribe it for his baby patient. 
The sole virtue of the preparation, aside from 
the skimmed milk it contains, resides in its 
content of cod liver oil. 


Dangers of the Amendment 
It seems to me eminently unwise and f I | f ; d h e 
unethical to graft such an amendment as this g W i h 
on a law intended to protect the dairyindustry € su a e an. t e S tc 
and conserve the health of the people of the 











United States. Let us hope that this is the 
last of legislation of this kind. There was no Woman su ffrage made the 
real necessity for it, as I have shown. If : ey: 
medicine is needed, then by all means consult American woman the politi- 
a competent physician and follow his instruc- : 
tions. As a i ieee prescription _ this = equal of her man. The lit- 
preparation would have been entirely legal i i 
without the amendment to which exception is tle switch which commands 
made. the great servant Electricity 
, The only advantage which can come to ° : 
= _ manufacturers of this article, which, by 1S making her workshop the 
we. the way, is not the property of any individual, ? 
pists, will be the possibility of introducing it into equal of her man’s. 
orn orphan asylums and other aggregations of The General Electric . 
rally children where it might be used and could be Company is working Nowoman should be required 
used indiscriminately without the formality side by side with . 
pee of a physician’s prescription. hater local electric to perform by hand domestic 
The whole problem is greatly complicated ight and power com- j 
a by the general attitude of the doctors to — to oo lift a jo can be done by 
pper infant nutrition. The days of milk of lime, rudgery from the i i 
ie raw eggs, starchy broths, meats, and sweets shoulders of women as small electric motors which 
or for the helpless infant have not yet passed. well as of men. operate household devices. 
vais I wish American mothers would urge baby 
ont doctors to study the theory and practise of 
nite infant feeding. 
5 in- 
anu- 
This 
be Cloudy Today 
be (Continued from page 28) 
itter to come at his command in time of need. 
iver No scientific facts can ever strip clouds of 
. their mystery. The space they live in is so. | 
sion great, so untouched save by the vague dreams 
the of men. The birds soar only a little way into 
nate its dimensions; the strongest plane goes up for 
the _ W re to return to earth bafiled by the 
tee, ninity of that ocean of space. oa A 4 pe 
the While men walk the earth, they will always a i Trews a ieee High- Salaried Positions m in Hotels, 
is dee: visions fe: the cloude, cad ieee Viclene | al 1 Pana Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 
ited will transcend reality, even as the soul of man yi vi W ie tea. wanted for high salart Se esa ot ae 
and rises above the earth that is his heritage. No wi | Bistey. "Hundreds of new establishments Big pay. quick, advancement, fascinating 
This sky, however miraculous, however iridescent > tg TE AS Rf 
one, with a hundred mingled shades of a hundred p calla for pie By =} si tewts Syd nes Tahoe Soest 
= sometinl colors, will ever be more than the Ay A» ou an auallty in a few short weeks with an 
oul eholder can read into it. It takes the eyes ‘ y for a splendid pecitisn to Hotel Hostess Sf ment for my irls and self 
= +t er to as cloudland as it really is— h Ap Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY," gives full details. Write for it today 
ve e far-sighted. who look beyond the pe tty | > : Vu = 
e 8 things of lif 5! aan” e = LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
gs of life, will penetrate deepest into its | Room 2432 Founded 1916 Washington, D.C. 
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(Deal 
Wanted) 


The SHOWER—is a family affair 
—every member enjoys bathing in its sparkling, cleansing sprays 
ne. mother, the children, and even the older folks are invigorated by a 


few minutes under the shower. Those scintillating jets do more than cleanse 
—they massage. And Speakman Showers, because of the Anyforce Head, do this 


as gently or as vigorously as you desire. We 
in pee the right type of shower. 
you send for it, 


i The title is ““Once-Used Water.” 
if you have a regular plumber, please mention his name. 


have a booklet which will oo 


en 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware li 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


Hang the ‘‘Hol-’em-tite’’ Auto 
Chair over the back of the seat. 
The baby can see out but he can’t 
fall out. Leaves driver free. 
Strong—handsome—light. Made 
of rubber covered steel and wood. 

Price only $3.50. If your 
dealer can’t supply you mail us 
$3.50 and name of car. Chair 
will be sent pre-paid. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


The “Hol-’em-tite” Auto Seat Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Hol-em-tite 
AUTO CHAIR 


DY SYN, LISS YIN SII I, SINS pA 
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Now 
for the first 
tinse—a scientific 
method in child 
training, based on con- 
fidence, shows you in your 
own home howto correct cause 
of disobedience, untruthfulness and other danger- 
ous habits. which, if not properly remedied, lead to se- 
rious consequences. New method makes punishment unnecessary 
and is producing remarkable results for thousands of parents. 
Endorsed by leading educators. Covers all ages. Free Book, 
**New Methods in Child Training,'’ describes new system. Write 
for your copy now. Parents Association, Dept. 658, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Love and Lucy Lane 


(Continued from page 83) 


apples. We'll have a jelly apple table, Lucy 
Lane, with you presiding.” 

That night, while Theodore, who resignedly 
nicknamed himself the world’s errand boy, 
went to the local butcher’s for meat skewers on 
which to impale jelly apples, Lucy Lane began 
research work in Joanna’s summer kitchen. [If 
one made hundreds and hundreds of jelly 
apples and sold them for the good of the church 
and its new coat of paint, it might make one 
feel better about that idiotic, shameful, haunt- 
ing affair at the Jersey beach. It would 
expiate that miost undignified jelly-apple 
episode. 

Then suddenly, with immense ado, armed 
with boxes of candy, toys for the children, golf 
clubs, tennis rackets, and bags galore, Jim 
Dodge arrived. He had changed his mind 
about coming when he had a chance to motor 
up with a neighbor. 

“Hello, Eve,” he remarked to Lucy, apropos 
of her being surrounded with jelly apples. 
“Why not be a modern Eve tomorrow, dispens- 
ing apples in a snakeless Eden? I’ll do youa 
galumptious sign with some of Joanna’s 
paints.” 

“Yes, Lucy!” called Joanna from the shed, 
where she was painting impressionistic bunches 
of fruit on work-baskets, “you may wear my 
old dryad costume with your hair down and a 
crown of green leaves.” 

Afterward, when Jim and Lucy sat in the 
Gloucester hammock, with Theodore and 
Joanna opposite in wicker chairs, all serenely 
munching Jim’s chocolates, Lucy was astounded 
at finding Jim’s perfectly good right arm 
around her waist in the dark. Not alone did 
she scorn to notice such prematurity, but she 
got along nicely by pretending not to know the 
arm was there. It was a most impersonal sort 
of arm and meant no more than the down 
pillow at her side, except that it set her 
thinking. It reminded her that no masculine 
arm had ever, as yet, thrilled her, and it made 
her wish one would. She thought of the young 
man at the shore and found herself scorched 
from head to foot by a blush. Good gracious, 
was this the way you fell in love? Did you, 
with a suddenness that was pain, fairly ache 
for just a glimpse of a person whom you would 
never, never see again? Did you feel—for the 
moment, anyway—that in order to go on living 
and breathing you must see that person, and 
did the knowledge make you glad and faint 
and sick at heart? 

“Good night, people,” said Lucy Lane 
abruptly. 

She wanted to get away by herself and 
consider this thing that had happened to her. 


ALL the next afternoon, and part of the next 
evening, in the most prominent part of the 
vestry, in a wonderful bower of green, Lucy 
Lane, the modern Eve, dispensed apples so 
fast that there was hardly time to make change. 
As Joanna said, Lucy looked too lovely and too 
important for the occasion. But since love is 
a better beautifier than all the professional 
beauty specialists, Lucy Lane could no more 
help being beautiful that day than she could 
help being all feverish, groundless, enchanting 
hope one minute, and all despair the next. 
About eight o’clock, when she held out the 
next jelly apple to the next person in line, Lucy 
Lane found that it was not eagerly seized. 
Glancing curiously up, she saw before her— 
and her heart sang and told her that she had 
known he would come—the young man of the 
New Jersey beach. Since she had been s0 
sure, she ought to be able to look at him with- 
out fearing that she would suffocate with 
excitement. In fact, both were speechless for 
a full minute, and then Lucy Lane again 
became the prey of that scorching, uncomfort- 
able blush. : 
“So you have gone into the business!” said 
the young man slowly. ‘You do whole towns. 
That’s why the little boys who have been 
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playing tag round my trouser legs and car have 
such sticky fingers.” 

Jim, who had been away from Lucy’s side 
fully fifteen seconds, bustled up. 

“Oh. You two have met!” he said. “This 
man, dear Eve, is the one who motored me up 
from New York. Say, old thing, Theodore 
wants you and me to round up the band and 
get the dancing started. When last seen, the 
band was licking a little free ice-cream off 
the dashers, out back of the vestry. See you 
soon, Lucy Lane. Remember, the first dance 
is mine.” 

“What is that young man’s name?” inquired 
Lucy of Theodore, who came to report that the 
jelly apples were all gone. 

“Your table took in seventy-nine dollars,” 
replied Theodore obliviously. 

The local orchestra, services donated for 
this one occasion only, now clambered to the 
platform, put handkerchiefs about its neck in 
a vain effort to save its collar, and struck 


up. 
estore she could laugh at the marvelous, 
deafening, unbelievable sounds that blared 
forth from the cornet, violin, piano, and big 
drum, Lucy found herself whirling about in 
the arms of Jim. 


“WHERE did you ever meet him?” inquired 
Jim, jerking his head in the direction 

of the young man, who stood by the platform 

inspecting the band with grave deference. 

“Why don’t you put the question to him?” 
asked Lucy Lane. 

“T did. And he wouldn’t tell me.” 

“Then I won’t, either.” 

“May I?” interrupted the young man, 
cutting in. 

In ecstasy, Lucy Lane closed her eyes. 
There never had been such frightful music, and 
there never had been such a wonderful dance. 
The violinist and leader had a rudimentary and 
saving sense of rhythm. Lucy Lane found 
herself wishing that the dance would last 
always. When the cornet scooped about 
vainly for the right note and then loudly 
bleated the wrong one, she smiled to herself 
deliciously and knew, without looking at him, 
that the young man was smiling also. She 
didn’t have to look at him to know just how 
he looked. She felt his looks, gorgeously. 

“Don’t tell them how we came to know each 
other,” he commanded. His breath was a 
caress. 

She closed her eyes. 

“Hey, I advise you two to leave off dancing,” 
said Jim’s voice, from some other world. “The 
music stopped long ago.” 

Unblushingly they joined Joanna, who had 
turned matronly, and said that Jim and his 
friend must not monopolize Lucy, and that 
there must be no more cutting in. The leader 
of the orchestra had predicted that the dance 
would end in a fight, if some of the men who 
had come down off the hills started in with 
these queer city ways. Joanna herself led Jim 
and the young man across the hall and intro- 
duced them to the minister’s daughter and a 
group of high school girls. Theodore was 
scheduled to waltz with the President of the 
Ladies Aid. 

“What is that young man’s name?” inquired 
any Lane, when Joanna returned to her 
side. 

“Lucy Lane, what a question! As if you 
didn’t know, when he followed you here. He 
never comes, although it was through him that 
Jim and Theodore discovered this town. Now, 
my dear, there is no law against keeping your 
engagement a secret, but to see you two 
together would tell the news to a blind man. 
Dear, dear, it gets hotter every instant, and the 
lemonade’s given out! Ever hear of a country 
church fair that didn’t wind up with a thunder- 
storm? 

At this instant, as if reporting to the chair- 
~ for duty, a crash of thunder drowned the 

and. 

“No wonder I felt nervous all day,” said 
Lucy Lane. “I always feel a thunderstorm 
coming on.” 
















‘Ready for the first born 


“« 


N THE sacred days an- 

ticipating the greatest 
event in any woman's life, 
it would be reassuring if 
everything provided was as 
high in quality as Johnson's 
Baby Powder. 


This pure, safe powder has 
been made for over 35 years 
by Johnson & Johnson. 


Give your baby the best 
baby powder, for a new 


* 


“ 


baby’s skin is so soft and 
absorbent that no thinking 
mother would apply any- 
thing but the purest pow- 
der—cooling, soothing and 
restful. 


Millions of infants of all 
nations have> known the 
comfort of Johnson's Baby 
Powder. Their mothers 


would advise you .to use 
this famous, dependable 
powder on your baby. 


/ Baby Powder 


Kippie-KO0P Prices 
Reduced to $14.75 and Up 


(Freight Extra) 


Made in Three Sizes 
CRIB—BASSINET—PLAYPEN 


~~: For the Cost of One Article 


Kiddie-Koop has ten years’ 
success. Thousands of 
mothers appreciate that it 
= not only saves time and 
worry but much money 
spent for separate articles. 
From bassinet days through 
crib and playpen years, 
the Kiddie-Koop is used 
day and night, indoors 
_~ Junior Size and out, 
in Bassinet Folds 8 Inches Wide 
Position To Carry Anywhere 
pe Strong frame, screened 
yi sides—woven wire 
@! springs—best quality 
| mattress—raise and low- 
} er to two positions 
tubber tired swivel 
| wheels—folding features 
—make Kiddie-Koop of 
exceptional value. 
Be sure to write for 
**Kiddie ~ K d- 
bin oapeal not wns » 
send us his name. 
E. M. Trimble Mig. Co. 
- 430 Central Ave., 
Sa Rochester, N. Y. 


In Canada 
Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., 
Toronto. 


[Look for this name-plate 
on Kiddie- Koop] 


42 in. Size 
as Crib 








Beslr Baby Best You 


Try the Drug Store First 
There is a certain satisfaction 
in buying at a drug store—you 
not only are sure of quality 
but are helping a worthy 
institution. 


Jounson & JOHNSON 
New Brunswick, N, J. 








for Every Home 


Necessary to health, happiness, cleanliness, com- 
fort, convenience and in time of sickness. 
Modernizes homes and makes housework easier. 


* HOLYOKE KEROSENE 
WATER HEATER 


Easily installed, simply operated. Pays its 
small cost in the many ways it saves. 
Steaming hot-water always ready for the bath, 
kitchen, laundry and countless household uses. 
SEE YOUR PLUMBER. [If he cannot supply you 


write us direct giving his name and we will see that you 
are supplied with full information. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Gone is the drudgery of the 
once a week cleaning 


Bh old method of daily surface sweeping 
leaves so much dust and dirt for the 
once a week cleaning—no wonder that day 
presents a tiresome day-long task. 


So much easier—so much cleaner is the 
Vacuette method—of course women are 
enthusiastic about it. The Vacuette glides 
along as easily as an old fashioned carpet 
sweeper—its revolving brush gathers up all 
thread or lint—its deep cleaning suction 


gets the ground-in dust and dirt. 


The Vacuette is complete in itself—with- 
out electricity or cords to handle. 
minutes use each day means thoroughly 
clean rugs and freedom from the heavy, 
once a week cleaning. See this wonderful 
Vacuette now, in your own home—simply 
look for Vacuette in the phone book, or 


write us. 


THE SCOTT & FETZER CO.. Cleveland, O. 


Largest Manufacturers of Automatic 


acuum Cleaners in the World 


Also manufactured in Canada by Vacuettes, Ltd. 
Miller Bldg., 48 York Street, Toronto 
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Called ‘‘The Care and Preserva- 
tion of Rugs and Carpets” will 
be helpful to every woman. It 
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Mechanics of Curtain Making 


(Continued from page 42) 


rigging for draw curtains consists of: 

1. A rod supported by small end brackets. 

2. One pair of ‘‘traverse pulley rings” (One 
single and one double pulley). 

3. Small, silk-covered pulley cord. 

4. A sufficient number of rings. 

The pair of curtains are sewed to the rings 
and the rings slipped over the rod, each out- 
side end ring being put outside the bracket to 
hold the curtain closely to the window casing. 
Starting at double pulley Y, pass one end of 
the cord through the rings of the first curtain, 
tying firmly with a single knot, into ring A. 
Continue through the rings of the second cur- 
tain, around single pulley X to ring B. 

Now, with rings A and B together, close 
curtains, hold cord taut, and tie with single 
knot to B. Continue through rings through 
front pulley of Y, carrying cord down two- 
thirds of the height of the window to a point 
about four feet from the floor. Finish with 
a weighted tassel. 

Curtains should now be opened and closed, 
and if they do not close at the exact center, 
the single knots on the ring are easily adjusted. 
Attention is called to two particulars—the 
cord which is looped in the illustration on page 
42 will be, in reality, taut. Theside cords are 
shortened for illustration only. 


The Cornice and Valance Boards 


It is growing more and more usual to use 
decorative cornices as a finish in formal 
rooms. These are usually made of wood 


painted to match the woodwork, or may be of 
old gilt. Sometimes both a valance and a 
cornice are used on the same window, but 
this is not advisable except in rare cases. 

Valance boards are used by the professional. 
The type of valance board preferred for heavy 
valances is made of a strip of wood usually 
about five inches deep with a short “return” 
at each end, fastened to the main board at right 
angles. The board is attached to the window 
casing by means of screw eyes which, in turn, 
are fastened to hooks in the casing. Curtain 
rods may be attached to the valance board by 
sockets on the side pieces of “returns.” Some- 
times it is more convenient, however, to have 
the rod for the glass curtain fastened directly 
to the window casing. 

The second type of valance board is much 
lighter than the first, consisting merely of 
a narrow strip of wood about three inches wide, 
fastened to the window casing by means of 
angle irons. This type of board is entirely 
practical for light valances and overdraperies 
on windows that are not extremely wide. 
Even then it may be used, if supported in the 
center by another angle iron fastened to the 
center of the casing. The angle irons are 
screwed directly to the casing. For’ con- 
venience, however, the board may be fastened 
to the angle brackets by means of nails instead 
of screws. This permits the easy removal of 
the board. Goose-neck or projecting brackets 
may be hung from this board, but it is pref- 
erable to attach them to the casing. 
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Love and Lucy Lane 


“You ought not to lay your feelings to the 
thunderstorm,” said Joanna, pressing Lucy’s 
hand. “This is not the time or place to discuss 
your engagement, dear. But I know exactly 
how happy and upset you are. And let me 
tell you this, the longer you live together, the 
happier you will be. And you won’t know 
what love is until you’ve had some children, 
They are the best part of all.” 

“Yes, thank you,” said the embarrassed 
Lucy, as a local swain who had been conspic- 
uous in setting up her leafy bower came up and 
asked her for the next dance. 


IN SPITE of being held in an iron grip and 

trod upon, this dance was a respite for Lucy 
Lane, because it gave her time to think. Why 
had the young man who, according to Joanna, 
never came to town happened to arrive now? 
Everywhere his eyes followed her, as he waltzed 
with a swarthy giantess in pink sateen. Why 
had she so suddenly, the night before, found 
herself thinking of him, and instead of hating 
him, decided that his was the only arm she 
would ever care to wear about her waist? 
What was it all about? Had she just made the 
old mistake of taking life for granted, when, 
after all, it was a series of miracles? She 
hardly heard the volley of thunder which 
immediately followed pistol shots of lightning 
that put out every light in town, and made 
every one fear that the church was struck, and 
that they would have no church to paint, now 
that at last they had the money. 

“Come!” said the young man’s voice through 
the darkness. 

And Lucy Lane found herself being drawn to 
the nearest window. Another flare of light- 
ning showed her a bench, and she stepped 
lightly on it, thence to the window-sill, from 
which she jumped down into the arms of the 
young man. 

“It’s pouring guns—do you care?” he asked. 

“The rain is a relief after that stifling hall.” 

“This way then. My car is over here.” 

She followed him through the soaking grass 
and climbed in. 

“Afraid of thunder and lightning?” His 
foot was on the self-starter. 

“No, I love it,” declared Lucy Lane truth- 
fully. 

Another, if lesser miracle. Always before, 
she had hated thunderstorms. 

“So do I love it. I always want to get out 
init and bea part ofit. Like deep calling unto 
deep, you know. It expresses things that 
can’t be said in any other way.” 

Down the hill they sped to the lake, with the 
drenching, pelting, beautiful summer rain 
pouring down on them like a baptism. For 
once, Lucy Lane knew that the weather 
couldn’t mar her looks. She was too radiantly 
happy. Up and down the sides of the great 
cups of the hills sped the car, round turns and 
under low-hanging trees whose wet leaves 
brushed their hot faces, on, on, on, incredibly 
fast, yet very safe, with that master hand at 
the wheel. 

“Tt’s almost a shame to break the silence, 
but do you care where we go?” he asked at last. 

“No—I don’t care.” 

“You mustn’t worry. I’ll bring you safely 
back.” 

“T almost wish he wouldn’t,” thought Lucy 
Lane, who didn’t want to be brought back 
safely, ever. 

At the top of a high hill, without warning, he 
stopped the car. A wonderful view lay briefly 
at their feet when the lightning snatched away 
the curtain of the night. When it was again 
dark, and ominously still, they leaned together 
and kissed. 

“And that, after all, was what we came away 
for, wasn’t it, Lucy Lane?” 

“Ves,” 

“We drove just twenty-five miles for it.” 

“And we'd best be driving back,” she sighed. 
“T don’t want to alarm Joanna.” 

Now that she possessed that kiss, it was all 
right to consider the rest of the world. 
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“Shall we go back tc the fair?” 

“Straight back to Joanna’s, please.” 

He took a short cut home, and Lucy Lane 
scurried upstairs to change her wet clothes. 

“J’l| borrow some of Jim’s things,” said the 
young man. “We've often worn each other’s 
clothes. I suppose he’s quartered in the 
bachelor’s wing.” 

When, half an hour later, Lucy Lane, clad 
ina filmy and most expensive frock which had 
been bought to wear in Miriam’s society, stole 
down on the stone terrace, she found the moon 
out, the sky clear, and the young man sprawled 
on a wicker chaise longue, luxuriously 
smoking. ‘ 

“You referred disrespectfully to vacations— 
down there in Jersey,” he said. “From what 
are you taking a vacation, Lucy Lane?” 

“T work in a laundry.” 

“What?” 

“T do.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“Ask Joanna.” 

At this moment, Joanna, Jim, and Theodore 
chugged up the drive. 

“Well, it’s over!’ moaned the tireless 
Joanna. “And here I am, keyed up to concert 
pitch, with nothing to do but run the house and 
plan picnics. That church fair roused me so 
that I’ve got it in me to-night to do great 
things. If only I knew how to paint, I’d dash 
off one of the world’s masterpieces.” 

“T do, too, work in a laundry, don’t I, 
Joanna?” asked Lucy Lane, though she should 
have known better. 

“She does indeed,” replied Joanna, taking 
the bit in her teeth. ‘“She’s welfare manager, 
and a pioneer, too. The girls in her laundry 
look like girls in a fine private school, and the 
men are just as nice, and they all sit down at 
tables and eat home-cooked lunches that would 
make a man’s club jealous, and they have 
esthetic dancing and the largest mangle in the 
world, and in short—well, I don’t know what 
Lucy Lane’s salary is, and I don’t want to. I 
should be too jealous.” 

“Stop, stop!” begged Lucy Lane. 

“She drives around in her own car and 
investigates home conditions everywhere, and 
she gets out a house organ that is a triumph of 
fun and common sense, she buys silk stockings 
wholesale and sells’em to the girls for lessmoney 
than they would put into cheap ones, and she 
buys the boys’ socks the same way. Lucy 
cogs isn’t her real name. It’s Everybody’s 
wit i” 

“I should never have judged so—from our 
first meeting,” drawled the young man from 
his chaise longue. 

After vainly trying to stop Joanna, with the 


young man egging her on, Lucy Lane fled for | 


the night. Men hated girls who were too 
capable and executive. Probably dear, well- 
meaning, great-hearted Joanna had spoiled 
everything. 


N the bright morning, when Lucy Lane 
~ woke, there on her small pillow within one 
inch of her nose was a cocked hat of a note. 
It had evidently been thrown in at the open 
window by a skilled hand. 

“Dear you,—(it said) 

May I please have a jobin your laundry, 
at once? I mean it. 
Me.” 


Whiie rereading this concise, satisfactory 
epistle for the tenth time Lucy Lane heard 
voices outside, eager voices that thought they 
Were subdued. ‘“‘Yes,”? said Theodore briskly, 
“He will teach Lucy Lane how to play, and she 
will make him go to work. She’ll see that he 
gets a job and keeps it.” 

“It’s the most ideal match I ever heard of,” 
cooed Joanna. “Bless them!” , 

Again beset with misgivings, Lucy Lane took 
her tub and began to dress. The young man, 
then, was a loafer, a hanger-on, one of the 
perpetually jobless. 

“I’m dead sick of always being the ‘other 
man,’” growled Jim, at breakfast. “It gets 
monotonous to be ‘the one she threw over.’”’ 











Distinctive Designs 
for Flome Lighting 


Delicate beauty, graceful lines and éffective 
touches of color give to Sheraton chandeliers 
and brackets an air of elegance rarely found 
in lighting equipment so moderately priced. 
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ASHIONABLE, 

up-to-date drap- 
ing effects in the 
modest flat, cozy 
bungalow or sump- 
tuous mansion are 
easily achieved with 
Bluebird Curtain 
Rods. 


“Bluebirds” 
are artistically 
finished in Satin 
Gold or White 
Enamel. They are 
rustless, simple, eco- 
nomical, easily put up, 
and will last a lifetime. 





Single, double, and 
triple, adjustable- 
length styles fit all 
windows, doors, 
curtains, or 
portieres. 


You can tell Bluebird Rods 

by their patented ‘‘sag-proof”’ 

ribs. See that the ones you buy 

have this distinguishing feature. 
Ask your dealer. 
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FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


H. L. JUDD COMPANY, Inc., NEW YORK 
Makers of Home Accessories for Over 50 Years 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 101 Park Avenue New York City 
Dept. 67 Springfield, Mass. ee 
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Keling of the “Short Story tauett by Dr: J: Berg Escawein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
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Love and Lucy Lane 


An imperative telephone message had come 


| from the young man inviting them all, includ. 


ing dogs and children, across the lake for a 
swim and lunch. 

More than a few Americans have made the 
mistake of transplanting a classic English castle 
or a French chateau or an Italian villa to some 
part of the United States where it does not fit 
atall. The young man’s father had ccpied the 
most elaborate palace in Venice and set it on 
the edge of that wild mountain lake in Vermont. 
He himself had passed on to another world 
before it was completed, and so never lived to 
hear what the natives thought about it. 

Theodore’s motor boat, therefore, glided up 
to marble moorings and stopped between a 
gondola and a boat with orange sails. More 
disquieting to Lucy Lane than the young man’s 
palace and his gondolas was the great wealth 
which the stretch of terraced gardens 
proclaimed. 

Utterly unconscious of the fact that Lucy 
Lane did not yet know that he was a healthy, 
unostentatious member of one of America’s 
richest and best-known families, the young man 
hailed his guests with comic informality. 

When they were all in the water, Lucy Lane 
swam straight out to the middle of the lake, 
Here there were no bumptious, joggling waves, 
no sand, no seaweed, just the pure, cool mirror 
of the lake in the heart of the hills. As Lucy 
swam rapidly through the quiet, blue water, 
she was conscious that the young man was 
close behind. 

“Tf you bear to the left, round the point, 
you'll find a sandy beach,” he said. “There’s 
a view there, from an old barn, that I want you 
to see.” 


RESENTLY they sat on the shore, leaning 
against the side of the friendly, weather- 
beaten barn. Nota person nora house was to 
be seen—just the water, the hills, and the sky. 
“Please, what is your name?” asked Lucy 
Lane after a while. “I don’t yet know.” 

He scrawled a great name in the sand. 

“Oh,” said Lucy Lane. Then, jerkily, “I 
wish it weren’t.” 

“Tt is just the same as if it was Smith.” 

“Tt isn’t the same. It gives you place and 
pesition and vast influence without your 
bothering at all to win them. And it takes 
character to do things in the world—if you 
aren’t cbliged to. Rcosevelt, you know, was 
that kind of person.” 

“Didn’t you get my note?” 

“Tt was on my pillow.” 

“T meant what I said. Joanna talked about 
you for over an hour, last night, and you are 
the first person whose job ever appealed to me. 
To think, Lucy Lane, that I went down on the 
Jersey coast with the vague notion of trying to 
persuade Miriam to marry me!” 

“You know Miriam?” 

“Miriam left me in the lurch, too. That's 
why I was so crazy mad about that jelly apple. 
I’d just received Miriam’s wire saying she was 
ill and wasn’t coming, and I got her house on 
the ’phone and found she’d gone to Newport 
on some one’s yacht. When I overheard your 
telegram to Joanna, I began to focus my com- 
plete wrath on you for presuming to come 
where I was coming. That night, however, 3 
queer thing happened. I wanted to see you, 
desperately, more than I have ever wanted 
anything. That kiss and your laundry have 
clinched things. Lucy Lane, I’m tired of play. 
Will you give me a job?” : 

She put a small, young hand on either of his 
shoulders and looked steadily into his eyes 
the uncompromising light of that exquisite 
summer day. 

“T believe you,” she said at last incredu- 
lously. “And yet—it’s all so extraordinary 
that it seems as if it must be one of those 
stories I was looking at when you came along 
and put your feet on that jelly apple.” 

“Are you glad it isn’t a story?” ; 

And Lucy Lane evinced her gladness in the 
most approved way. 
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The Door-step Baby 
(Continued from page 55) SEZ a Cooling 


Los. Los was crazy about dancing, but she 


was even crazier over the door-stepper. Red 2 , : " hy stoh'd-) ¢ In Any 


elped. Mrs. Garrison and others who came ip Pee 
ok on said it was a shame putting that 4 Bath Tub 
heavy young one off on Los. That was like . 
Marian. Los and Red made a picnic of it. 
Movie night, while the rest saw “Way Down 
East,” they sneaked Honey-boy into the rest- 
room and stuffed him with milk and buns. 
They taught him to say “nin-nin” for dinner. 
Red let him pull his hair. 
Of course, they had to let Marian cart him 
home. It was so exciting having men stop 
to chuck Honey-boy under his creasy chin: i ial 
“So this is the kid on Giffords’ door-step!” >. Wabbit. 
It was amusing when trig women grouped ’ 
around the cart to decide what offscourings 
of the earth Honey-boy most resembled. 
One and all, they advised Marian not to carry 
the joke too far. Something disagreeable was 
sure to come of it. 
Los hated every one of them. She told 
Red, when it came their turn, the old apes could 
just keep their hands off him. She told her 
mother that, and her mother insisted that 
they’d better not have Honey-boy there. She 
added that the neighbors were saying things. 
The neighbors were saying that if the vaga- 
bond grew up in their midst, he might mage : 
into one of the best families, or get in the . 
“penitentiary. There never had been a Vine- H! For the joys of a shower bath when the 
Streeter in the pen! thermometer mounts high. Gentle, cooling 
Bs , streams of water, with the soft friction of 
PUNT SARAH wists, in saewey te Dee fine bristles. That’s the North Ridge Friction 


Garrison’s plaint that Lois couldn’t be 
coaxed to go East, and why, that the found- Shower Brush—exactly what every home needs. 


ling was bound to have vicious tendencies. Shower and brush in one. Bristles woven in rust-proof 
She said a family harboring such offspring laid wire—never come out. Brush curved just right to fit your back. 
itself liable to anything. Aunt Sarah said she Extra brush of special stiffness for shampooing the hair. 


“just wouldn’t have it.” 
“But I’ve got to do my part,” Los said, / ‘*We Bring the Brush Store to Your Door”’ 
North Ridge Service Men bring to your home for easy 


hotly, after one of her aunt’s letters. “A 3 2 L p 
bargain’s a bargain. You’re down on people selection all the latest ideas in sanitary brushes for personal 


who don’t do the square thing.” and household use. Ifa North Ridge representative has not 


Mrs. Garrison could not answer this. Ever called on you recently, write for catalog and we will see that 
since Los had promised not to marry Red your brush needs are supplied. 
Avery, she had gone just so far. Los would NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO., Dept. 7, Freeport, Illinois 
keep her word about Red. : She must be al- One of the Two Largest Twisted-in-wire Brush Manufacturers in America 
lowed to keep it with Marian. So the Gar- — 
risons had their turn with Honey-boy. A * ; 
crib was gotten out of the garret and thump- re Meath Rite 
bumped into the white room. Unaccustomed, fa. and a need for every 
little garments bloomed on the rose-bushes. Imabaate i North Ridge Brush. 
There was a perfect orgy of fixing around. 
Things were running jerkily in new grooves 
when Red came to spend the grudging hour 
allowed him out of each week. Mrs. Garrison 
said even that would have to stop. She said 
what with strolls up and down, a movie, and a oe a . 
dance a week, Los didn’t get half enough sleep. Brush A Wal Your Troubles 
She told Red so. Se — pe 
Red wanted Los to marry him anyway. — y Fa) oreye) Opportunities in Hotels 
He coaxed and threatened. Red was at the p : 
place in life where a young fellow goes off and Nation-wide demand for men and women—Hotels, Clubs, 
does the wrong thing if the right one is denied H r Tea Rooms, Restaurants. Past experience unnecessary. 


him. Tust w. i er : Hf We train you by mail and help you get a position. Big 
J now, in passing the Jaffy gate, he ' pay—fine living—quick advancement—our methods en- 


hada mind to stop. The Jaffy girl came down iy dorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for Free 
the walk. so WL Book—“Your Big Opportunity.” 


“Lo, Red. I heard the old biscuit factory A ax, LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room 2459, Washington, D.C. 


had put you on the road. Driving a car of | . . wrens Ato 
your own, ain’t you? Some swell.” VLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLSLLLLLLLL LS SL hfx 


And when Red smiled around, but went on, K 3 T E O r J 
= 


she laughed out: “Smarty, Smarty, Smarty, 
The Silver Polish 


thought he’d have a party!” 
The Jaffy girl said Red didn’t “dast” to 
That Silver Plates 
Kote-On deposits mechanically a small amount 


stop. it was only two blocks down to Gar- 
risons’, and Los Garrison could see him stop. 
Maybe so. Anyway, Los was swinging on the 
age when he got there, Los and Honey-boy. of silver each time used. It will not plate steel, 
he shades were ’way up. Mrs. Garrison never iron, or pewter silverware that is worn through 
lowered them until he left. to the base metal. Try the sample on a copper 
Red slipped into his side of the swing, and CARE GP Tk NEES SEE Sy Sere 
25c and $1.00 per package 
Send 10c for sample 
Agents Wanted 
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Removes grease 
and grass stains instantly. 
Ready for use anytime, anywhere. 


“Cleans White Shoes While on the Feet. . 


ee 
No liquid; no drying; no shrinking. Fits 
yao handbag or vanity case, 25 
leanings 25c. Ask your dealer, ’ 
If he hasn't them, send direct 
giving dealer’s name. 
Bunny Products Co. 


the girl so close, yet so remote, felt safe and 

comforted. Red was nice to have around. 

Yine-Streeters were always telling outsiders: 

Young Avery isn’t a bit pretty, but he’s so GRAPE CAPSULE Co. 

o- and dependable.” Red certainly was 93 Nassau Street New York 
“ean. In a season when men put on glossy | Sz 
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What makes this bed so 
comfortable? I had the best 
night’s sleep I ever enjoyed. 


Put this Comfort Spring in your Bed 


Learn the luxury of sleeping on spiral 
springs—the comfort of this bedspring that 
gives you correct support. The 


Foster LDEAL Spring 


brings a new meaning to “‘sleeptime”’ be- 
cause its 120 extra tall, upright, spiral 
springs—lifting, or depressing to your 
body’s form—give greater ease and better support. 
There is no sag. No strain on spine, nerves and 
muscles. Every part of your body rests. That’s why 
you wake up in the morning feeling fully refreshed. 


Have you a little one at 
home? The Foster Toe Trip 
Crib is a safe crib for young- 
sters and a real convenience 
for mothers. We illustrate 
some attractive styles in our 
booklet “Springs.” 





preads and fels and 


ecoratuk Material toMatch 


That best bedroom 
impression 


Once you see one of your beds with a Dolly Madison 
Bed Spread you'll want them for every bed. 
These rippling, colorful spreads tone up any bed- 
room, giving a distinctive individuality which 
pleases the entire family and makes a lasting 
impression. 
Dolly Madison Srreads are obtainable in various 
attractive colorings,—also in sizes to fit any bed. 
See Dolly Madiscn Spreads at the Bedding Dept. 
of your leading department store. Ask at the 
apery Dept. for Dolly Madison Crinkle Cloth 
to match Only the genuine spreads have the 
Dolly Madison label in corner. 


Write for booklet 
GEORGE ROYLE & CO. 


Manufacturers 
PHILADELPHIA 


vi 


FRANKFORD 














Let us tell you more about this comfortable, attractive 
sanitary bedspring. Write for our booklet “Springs. 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Utica, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Would an Extra $50 a 
Month Make You Happy? 


Do you have to go without comforts 
other women can afford? 


Are you one of the thousands who have a vital need for 
more money—to properly bring up your family—to pay 
off a mortgage or buy a home—to educate your children 
—to properly clothe yourself? We have helped thou- 
sands and can help you. Have money to spend and a per- 
manent assured income by becoming our representative 
and sellingour World's Star Hosiery and Underwear 
to your friends and neighbors. We will show you— 
as we have shown thousands of others—how to obtain a 
comfortable income and have your own money to spend. 
We’ve Helped More Than 28,000 
Hundreds of our representatives earn from $100 to $250 
each month. Thousands of others have modest but 
steady incomes for part time work. You can do the 
same. With our help you can quickly and easily build 
a permanent, profitable business. 

Complete Line of Hosiery and Underwear 
Write today, while the impulse to succeed is upon you! 
We will send you our beautifully illustrated catalogue 
showing how easy it is to become a World’s Star Money 
Maker. Dept. 276 
World’s Star Knitting Company 

Bay City, Michigan 





The Door-step Baby 


white, this one went without cigars to pay his 
laundry bill. In an age of much grooming 
this one’s teeth, hands, and lips were nice 
as a woman’s. Red’s red hair was wavy 
09 burnished, and he simply didn’t own a 
nat. 

So, glowing white and sun-colored like a 
young god, Red Avery swung soberly and 
watched Los with Honey-boy. Some women 
are born to hold a baby. Los’s rose gingham 
made a silky nest for the stray; her soft arms 
curved just right for him to loll back in and 
murmur strange talk. He already knew 
“muh,” for mother, and he practiced it now, 
just to hear his own voice: “Muh, muh, 
muh!” 

“Listen, Red,” Los beamed. “He’s calling 
me. He knows another word. Learned it 
— we were waiting for you. See if you can 
tell. 

Los repeated a quaint rhyme. 


“A great wind whistled through the blue 
And caught the moon and tossed it high. 
A bubble of pale fire, it flew 
Across the sky. 


“The Satyrs gasped, and looked and smiled, 
And wagged their heads from side to side. 
Except one shaggy little child, 
Who cried and cried.” 


ONEY-BOY lolled. His smile was like 
wimples across an oval of moonlighted 


water. “Kied ’nd_ kied!” he mimicked. 
“Kied ’nd_ kied!” 
“By golly, Los,” Red grinned. “He said 


‘cried.’ He’s a smart kid.” 

“And sweet,” sparkled Los. “Most babies 
have only two or three places to bury your 
kisses in, but he has a hundred. See.” 

Honey-boy squealed when Los took toll of 
his creasy neck. He squirmed with joy when 
she devoured his temples, under his chin and 
his ears; when she pretended to eat his fingers. 
He roared with bliss when she “ate him all to 
pieces.” 

“For Lord’s sake, stop, Los,” Red was 
driven by sheer jealousy to protest. “You 
can’t tell what kind of a little bum you're 
making over.” 

Los’s stricken lIcok was a “Thou too, 
Brutus!” ‘“He’s not a bum, Red,” she denied 
earnestly. “A baby’s the most—most religious 
thing in the world. Start all the babies in 
along decent roads, with nice associates, and 
they would all turn out clean as a pin.” 

Red had his doubts. To keep Los from 
another frenzy of pettings, he moved over and 
let-Honey-boy tug at his carrot-top. Their 
shoulders touched, and his heart ran so fast 
it tripped itself. 

“Los,” whispered Red. “Oh, Los!” 

Mrs. Garrison had finished a splashy rose 
on her lunch-cloth. Now she bit off the thread 
and looked at the clock. “Lois,” she called 
edgily, “Come on in. Do you want that child 
to scream all night with the ear-ache?” 

Los made a face, but she got up. It was 
part of the bargain—the hour and no more. 
There was a stolen kiss. Los’s lips of sweet 
fire against her lover’s. 

Red went away stormily, but from the 
avenue he just had to look back. There Los 
was, silhouetted against the light, her dusky 
hair in wings as she held Honey-boy above her 
head and shook him till he squealed. 

“Little pig!” smiled Red. 

The Jaffy girl was at the gate. Her cheeks 
and lips were like cherries with reckless blood— 
and paint. Her coarse, black, brilliantined 
hair swept curvily up and back. Red hated 
her perfume, but he was sore and lonesome. 
It seemed to Los, watching, that he slowed up. 
Anyway he didn’t stop, not this night. 
was smiling whitely when she went in an 
fixed Honey-boy’s milk and orange juice for 
alate lunch. She must learn to make porridge. 
Milk wasn’t heavy enough. 

Mrs. Garrison’ came in with some baby 
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clothes. ‘Put these in the hamper, Lois,” she 


scolded. “I’m not going to have that young- 
one’s things scattered all over the house.” 
“fsn’t he dear?” raptured Los, cuddling 


Honey-boy in his crib. “He laughs the easiest 
of any baby I ever saw.” 

“He'll cry easy, too,” sniffed Los’s mother. 
“Just wait. He’s getting a tooth.” 

“Qh, is he?” Los looked, and there was a red 
lump. “I know now,” she said, “why he likes 
to get my finger in his mouth.” 

It does seem a pity that puppies and 
kittens make nothing at all of tooth-cutting 
and babies are fated to endure special little 
demons of torture. Los’s mother knew she 
would be kept awake by hours of screechings 
and pettings, and she was. Grimly she held 
herself still, but in the quiet of morning she 
tiptoed to the white room, where Honey-boy’s 
tooth, and the tender finger that had patiently 
eased it, rested. She fancied her girl looked 
“tyckered out,” as she lay with the baby in 
her curved right arm, her hair winging the 
pillow. i ; 

“Cat’s foot,” she muttered impatiently, “I 
wonder what next!” 

Any house that has had things “just so,” 
quails at the sudden appearance of a baby. 
One’s own baby, of course. But a stray—a 
door-stepper! At Garrisons’ nothing that 
had been, was. Meals, once so dainty, were 
inamess. Los must have Honey-boy propped 
in her old, red-painted high-chair. She had 
to get out her little alphabet dishes. The 
handiest aluminum stew-pan was used for 
porridge. At dish-washing Honey-boy had 
to loll beside the washer. He wouldn’t hurt 
the old table! 

Mrs. Garrison went around looking abused. 
“Where’s my silk parasol?” she wanted to 
know. 

And there Los had it out on the grass, 
shading Honey-boy. 

“Where’s the soap jelly and rain-water I was 
saving for my hair?” 

And there Los was using it on Honey-boy’s 
embroideries. It seemed the limit when 
Los made into rompers the breadths of fast- 
tinted chambray carefully selected for an 
appliqué bedspread. 

“We can get more chambray,” Los said 
easily. ‘“Won’t he look sweet in that pale 
yellow, just the color of his hair?” ; 

“He’s too young to wear rompers,” fumed 
the other. ‘“You’re not,” Mrs. Garrison con- 
tinued with suspicion, “thinking of cutting 
up your graduating dress?" 

“lve graduated, haven’t I? Has to 
rae’ white for Sundays, hasn’t him, Honey- 
boy?” 

Honey-boy gurgled his fat, little ““Heh-heh- 
heh!” His face wimpled at Los’s pointing 
finger. 

“Oh, you two!” cried Mrs. Garrison, and 
went back to her embroidery. 


SHE wondered if Los had thought about the 

club dance. It was a trial, getting into 
evening things, but the mother didn’t intend 
letting her girl go alone—not with Red Avery. 
Several times the telephone rang, and she had 
to answer it. 

“They want to talk with you, Lois,” Mrs. 
Garrison said. “This is Crosses.” 

RP ag them I’m busy,” Los called out un- 
civilly, 

Los, too, was wondering about the dance. 
It was too bad not to go because of Red; it 
was a shame to go because of Honey-boy. 
When the “bunch” finally clattered up on the 
Porch to know first-hand, Los said she wasn’t 
going. She said the baby was cutting another 
tooth. When Marian teased to see him, Los 
shrugged that noise made him nervous, 
Whereupon the “bunch” departed laughing 
that Los Garrison was the jealousest thing 
they ever saw. Red didn’t go with the rest. 

e lingered and was finally invited in. 

Los took him right through the living-room. 

Come on,” she invited her scandalized 
Mother. “J’m going to show Red how Honey- 
boy takes to my crib.” 








Let Us Send You a 
Dozen Hairnets! 


XACTLY the same quality being sold in single 

envelopes two-for-a-quarter at stores, now 

comes to you by mail, by the dozen, at less than 
half that price. 


The best dressed women today keep aiways on 
hand a supply absolutely uniform in quality 
and appearance. They buy Vito Human Hair 
Nets by the dozen in a single package. Many 
of our customers buy several dozen at a time. 
Double strength; made of real imported human 
hair in natural texture and brilliant lustre. 
Nine beautiful shades in cap or fringe to match 
Lea nid any A free from any streaks or im- 
perfections. Try a dozen with our guarantee 
on aa that they will please you. It’s easier than 


If you don’t find Vite Human Hair Nets as good or -: . 
Calter Shue the ladiit Oita aie senrees anek, going to a store to mail the coupon below. 
—_ ry and we will refund mgd with 

than interest im trying them. : : 

Get a deste Vio Pssst Hair Nets, each carefully Single Mesh Cap or Fringe 60c per dozen 
wrapped in tissue, all sterilized and sealed in one Double “ “4 “ 796 “ “ 


lazed airtight ffi tainer. Mail the coupon 
Cae ae: eT . Gray or Single White 50c the half dozen 





V1TO HAIRNET IMPORTING COMPANY 
1265 Broadway, New York City 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find cents (stamps, money order, check). Please send me in 
accordance with your guarantee one dozen Vito Hair Nets as checked below: 


Me- | Dark If you wish single 
Dark | dium | Light | Au- | Au- |Blonde |Drab | mesh Vito Nets, en- 


Black} Brown | Brown | Brown! burn | burn close 60c for dozen. 
¢ | For double mesh, en- 


z close 72c. If you wish 
gray or single white, 
- send only 50c for half 


CHECK COLOR and SHAPE DESIRED dozen. Double white 
- cap or fringe, 60c half 
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One of 200 Plans 


"Bis Yoos Home Direct | 
,. From Mill. Wholesale Prices! . 


Nie ees 











Get our latest reduced prices before you build. We ~— 


furnish complete plans and highest quality material—no Boor = 
extras. Customers say we save them up to $2,000 on house. prema eee 
Material furnished Ready-Cut or Not Ready-Cut. Write! Gorden-Van. Tine Co 


Garages, $90 U Building Material Book of Plans—Shows (Address Dept. A76, 
Build yourself at Bie Wholesale prices. Any 200 photos and floor 1 at mill nearest you) 


saving. Summer quantity. Letusfigure plans; bungalows, Colo- *haeae 
Cottages—Ready- yourbills. Freight paid _ nial and country homes. - Please send me Book. 
Cut | to 5 rooms. prices. Write or use coupon. I expect to 


Gordon-Va ntine Co. s “wae = veededasucrccaeucesagene 


ESTABLISHED (16665 


; a 
Satisfaction Gueranteed or Money Back Yee 
DAVENPORT, IA. Chehalis, Wash. 1 Name ....-.....--00000¢:000eeeees 


(Address Dept. A76, at mill nearest you) 














Viko Teapots—1 pt. 
Lemonade Shaki 


Mt Ms 
. : iw PZ, 


(qf 





to 3% qts., $1.00 to $2.70. Viko 
eTs—15 to 34 O%. Capacity, 45c to 75¢c. 


Viko Pitchers—1 to 4 qts., $2.10 to $4.00. (Prices 
somewhat higher in extreme West and Canada) 


Cool and Summery Lightness 


Let’s have some iced tea! Scientists 
have lately discovered vitamin in tea 
leaves, but we didn’t need science to 
tell us that tea is good to drink. 


Here is the very teapot—light; grace- 
fully fashioned in VIKO, The Popular 
Aluminum. And here is a Viko lem- 
onade shaker, ingeniously contrived — 
a squeezer, shaker, and strainer all in 
one. It too is light, but sturdily made. 
There is nothing flimsy about Viko. 


And now a Viko pitcher, whose very 
lightness seems to make it cool and 
summery. The frigid moisture beads 
it as though it were silver; and its 
silvery lustre strengthens the illusion. 


You see, Viko means not only Viko 


pots and pans and kettles, the standby 
of the efficient, economical kitchen. 
There is a great variety of Viko 
articles, for many different purposes. 
All have this in common: they are 
made to last, of pure, thick aluminum, 
toughened byrolling under eight tons’ 
pressure. That explains why Viko 
retains the smooth, hard polish which 
is the secret of easy cleaning. 

Viko is popularly priced. Itseconomy 
in first cost is as remarkable as the 
quality with which the world’s largest 
manufacturer of aluminum ware has 
endowed it. Viko is sold everywhere. 
A post card will ie you miniature 
catalog No. A5 describing many inter- 
esting Viko articles. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 





Makers of Everything in cAluminum 








$400.00 PRIZES 


First Prize $100 Second $50 
Ten Prizes $25 each 
for the Best Original Published Article 
on the 


Healthfulness and Importance 


of Increased Use of Spices 
and for new end novel uses 


JUDGES 
Competent and impartial judges will decide on 
the merits of the published articles. 


Send papers before Oct. 1, ’23, containing articles 
to Geo. H. Carter, Chairman, 189 State St., 
Boston, Mass., American Spice Trade Association. 
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What Shall We Have 
. for Dinner? 

No need to ask when you have 
the latest edition of The Settle- 
ty Mrs. Kander ment Cook Book. 2550 tested 
recipes for temptingly delicious dishes 
change humdrum meal-getting to new 
delight. Treasured by thousands for 20 yrs. 
An Ideal Gift for weddings, anni- & 50 
versaries,holidays. 642 pages,wash- 

able cover. At bookdealers, de- piys 
partment stores, or order direct at Postage 
Settlement Cook Book Co., 474 Bradford Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


















The Door-step Baby 


It was worth seeing. Red sat in a straight 
chair at the foot; Mrs. Garrison stiffly occupied 
a rocker at the side. Los leaned at the head 
of sleeping Honey-boy—an unusual type of 
madonna, but sweet. Honey-boy had on the 
yellow rompers. He was all dimples. His 
pink palms folded one over the other. His 
knees were crossed in a way most enchanting, 
Beads of mixture, that Los said were dew on 
a rose, made curls of spun gold on his brow. 

Mrs. Garrison was ashamed of Los, inviting 
a young man into her bedroom. It wasn't 
respectable. What would Red Avery think 
of them? It can not be set down, just what 
Red did think. He was hushed, strangely 
moved. The flicker of a thin, snowy curtain 
attracted him. He looked at it as if he had 
never seen a white curtain before. His gaze 
went soberly around the white room and came 
back to Los and the baby. He wanted to cry, 
or something. ‘“Darned calf!” he called him- 
self. He hardly listened when Los’s mother 
followed him out and said he was not to come 
back—not for anything. Not at all. 

“Its not fair,” she told him. ‘Los can’t 
marry you; that’s final. Find another girl, 
Red. One husky enough to begin with you at 
the beginning.” 

Red said, ‘‘That’s all right, Mrs. Garrison,” 
and turned home. 

He didn’t care to dance, only to be with Los, 
He was glad Rose Jaffy had company—the 
drummer who hung around deepening a bad 
impression and sometimes taking her to a 
“shindig” over on the Creek. Miss Jaffy did 
sing out some intimate quip about the hop 
being over early, and Red heard himself call 
back something. He didn’t know what. 
Later—maybe he’d use the telephone. 


RED was wondering about Los and Honey- 

boy. It had come to light about the camp- 
er’s wagon that halted on the edge of town long 
enough for a sick woman to die and a forlom, 
little chap to hunt a door-step for his baby 
brother. But it was also an open secret that 
Marian’s father was going to bribe a mother 
for the castaway, if nothing else could be done, 
A fake mother would settle it. 

Things were getting serious on Vine Street. 
Talk, hauling on its muddiest boots, stalked 
around. Singly and in bunches, neighbors 
ran in and out of Garrisons’. Some said that 
Sal Edie, the city scrubwoman, knew all about 
Honey-boy. The minute they began: “Did 
the door-stepper have a tooth? Did he say 
real words? Was he really walking like a 
little turtle? But wasn’t it a shame—?” 
Los whisked off into the white room and set 
the machine to buzzing rudely. The neigh- 
bors told each other they had always thought 
Los Garrison spoiled so that salt wouldn't 
save her, and now they knew it. 

Little Los cared. The minute the old hens’ 
backs were turned, she threw on the electric 
fans and aired the house. Honey-boy could 
walk like a turtle, but not for them. His last 
day with Los, people a block away heard the 
two celebrating. Never anything in the life of 
the door-stepper like being able to pad around. 

To walk, even like a turtle, meant that the 
young thing whom he called “muh;” the sweet 
playmate who squeezed him and kissed him, 
the glorious being who turned his toes to pigs, 
ate his fingers, and rubbed his squirmy, little 
back—walking, even like a turtle, meant that 
all this wonderfulness could no longer start 
right off and leave him wherever he was. 

“Pad-pad, pat-pat,” he followed Los all 
over the house. Mrs. Garrison stepped 
him and scolded. Embroidery languished. 
How could one work in such an uproar? 

There was Los, hiding behind the library 
table, darkling eyes expectant. There came 
Honey-boy. 

“Muh! muh : 

Los ought to be ashamed of herself, making 
the child’s lips pucker so pitifully; making his 
cry so hoarsely. She just knew Los would 
break something, rushing in such a whirlwind 
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to grab him up. Thank goodness, it was al- 
most over! ‘There, the hunt was on again. 
Los, pretending to read. Honey-boy pad- 
dding to clasp her feet and fall asleep with 
i, face against her slim, silken ankles. It 
was going to be awful when Marian came. 

Simply awful! ; 

It was. Los wouldn’t speak. Not till 
Marian began gathering up things to tuck in 
the cart did she find her voice in anger. 

“Just let those alone,” she flared. “You 
can't take a scrap of anything that isn’t on 
im.” 

a guess I’ve got some little duds of my own 
sticking around,” teased Miss Cross. “I 
guess I can get more.” 

Los shook like a leaf when she hugged 
Honey-boy for the last time. Her temper 
faltered, broke. “Marian,” she whimpered, 
“if you’ll let me keep him just another day, 
you may have my yellow pearls. You’ve 
always been crazy about them. You may 
have them for keeps—for Honey-boy.” 

Marian was tempted. There wasn’t another 
string of yellow pearls on Vine Street. Still, 
Miss Cross came of a family who bet on a 
rising market. ‘“Can’t do it, Los,” she de- 
cided, reaching her arms. “A bargain’s a 
bargain. I didn’t cut up this way when you 
came for him.” 

Los could have struck her. “Take him,” 
she stamped her foot. “Hog!” And even 
then, Marian had to drag him away. 

“For shame!” cried Los’s mother. ‘Marian, 
I’d never speak to her again.” 

“She’d better not,’» sobbed Los, and ran 
into her room. 

Quite a while after, Mrs. Garrison found her 
lying face down on the rug, crying her eyes 
out. 

“Lois,” she said, firmly, “get up out of that 
wind. Stop making yourself sick. What’s 
one baby—just an outcast baby—to go on so 
over?” 

“What’s any baby?” Los shrilled. “Isn’t 
a baby a baby?” 

This was at dusk, and there were things to 
do, Mrs. Garrison lowered one of the windows 
and went out, leaving the door ajar. It was 
after nine when she went back and turned on 
the light. Los was still prone on the rug. Her 
shoulders still heaved. The mother straight- 
ened up the room and sat down to give a piece 
of her mind. It had come to that. 


OS tried not to hear her mother scold- 

ing, tried not to answer back. But finally 
she lifted herself, tear-sodden, back against 
the bed. Her lips and lids were puffed pite- 
ously. Her slim hand clenched a wet, wadded 
kerchief. 

“What you call sense,”’ she told her mother, 
“and what I think, don’t recognize each other. 
You think it sense for me never to have what I 
want. You wouldn’t let me have Red, and 
now you’re dead set against Honey-boy.”’ 

“You’re too young to get married.” 

“Nineteen.” 

“You're too puny to marry a working boy.” 

“Puny! I was never sick a day, only with 
the measles.” 

“We won’t talk about Red. That’s settled. 

want to know what you see in a nobody- 
knows-what-kind-of-a-child to have fits over. 
Tell me that.” 

i always been crazy over babies, haven’t 





“Oh well!”—Mrs. Garrison waved this 

aside, 
: But Los had started. Her little face, tragic 
Mm its crumpled petals of black hair, began to 
glow. Her rushing speech had a thrill dis- 
quieting to the listener. 

‘I never saw a baby in my life that I didn’t 
want. I’ve always wondered about babies— 
what they’d be. I haven’t grown into any- 
thing wonderful, but some do. Maybe 

oney-boy will be another Abraham Lincoln.” 

“Or a Judas!” 

“That’s just it,” Los flung back. “Judas 
nag have been a castaway—like Honey- 
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Let the “VACUUMITES” freeze the 


ICE CREAM 





“Vou dont have to turn a crank 


eae 


to give the kiddies home-made ice cream 


Hee youngsters adore parties! And why shouldn’t they 
have them—ice cream, ’n everything! Now that the Auto 
Vacuum Freezer takes the toilsome cranking out of ice cream 
making, every mother can easily make delicious, wholesome 
ice cream—that even the baby may safely eat. 


The Auto Vacuum Freezer is a one-piece container—all- 
metal and white enameled, made on the principle of the 
vacuum bottle. 

The lids seal both compartments, so that no particle of salt 
can get into the cream. The flavor also is sealed in. The 
ice cream freezes itself, and stays frozen for hours without re- 
packing. Comes out rich, smooth, luscious. Over a quarter 
million in use. 


At leading Hardware, Dept. and General Stores in 1, 2, & 4-qt. sizes 


For Book of Frozen Feasts, address Auto Vacuum 
Freezer Co., 220 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Dress up 


working over a glisten- 


Vanilla 
Junket Ice Cream 


Heat 2 c. milk to lukewarm, add 
1% c. sugar,1 tbsp. vanilla ext. 
and 2 junket tablets softened in 
1 tbsp. cold water. Allow to set 
slightly Whip 2% c. heavy 
cream and fold into mixture. 
Freeze. 









your Sal 


more attractive salads when cut 


You can know the joy of $ 5 3 0 Fruits and vegetables make so much 


ing white, sanitary en- 
ameled table for merely the [ Z bor nd 
price of anew top. Just fit naan 
a TEPCO Enameled Top over your 
old kitchen table. A damp cloth 
Layit keeps it clean and snow- white. 
on 


too. 


Send your table top size, with $5.30 

—we will ship direct to you, car- 

your- riage collect, the nearest stock size. 

self pees whether you want it by 

ight or express.) If larger top 

Fits over than 28 x 43 or 26 x 47 is required 
the old top write for special price. 


THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. SE 
Eddy Rd. & Taft Ave., Cleveland, O. * 





If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with ‘a Tr 4 ogee! 
F(a ‘esge e. 


Tepco Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers 


In using advertisements see page 4 


evenly and finely on 2 
Rapid Slaw and Vegetable 
Cutter. Great time-saver, 


Rapid knives are 


keen and sharp. Heavily 
tinned, guaranteed to re- 
main sharp, bright and rust 
free for ten years at least. 
Dimensions 4" x 13’. 

At all dealers, 40 cents. Sent post- 

paid, any address, for 50 cents. 
The Bluffton Slaw Cutter Ce. 


Bluffton, Ohio 
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—who play baseball 

—or football 

—who live in the country 

—or in the city 

—who ride a bicycle 

—or would like to have one to ride 
—who like home-made pies and cake 
—who are fond of all outdoor sports 


—who go fishing or hunting 
—who are ambitious 
—who are just regular fellows 


—who want a little business of their.own 
—and regular spending money every month 
—and baseball equipment, tool chests, bicycles 
—and cameras, rifles, fishing sets, games 
—and camping equipment, radio sets, watches’ 
—and over a hundred more prizes free 


will be mighty glad they signed and mailed this 
coupon TODAY. Just do it and see! 


Junior Leaders’ Business League, 
International Magazine Company, 


119 West 40th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I’m interested! Please send me full particulars 
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| ‘Be vies Baby Bins 


At this important time P vel appearance, 


comfort and health depend largely on your 
corset. Don't take chances. Ferris Maternity 
Corsets have given satisfaction for over 40 
years, Choose the model best suited to your 
individual needs. Write for free illustrated 
booklet, sent in plain envelope. These corsets 
are highly recommended by physicians. They 
are scientifically designed to support and pro- 
tect the baby and at the same time insure 
graceful, concealing lines to your figure. Ad- 
justable from month to month. Sold in leading 
department stores or direct by mail. Prices 
$3.25 to $5.00. 


MATERNITY 
FERRIS “Corsets 
The Ferris Bros, Co., 5 Union Square, New York 
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~ Vanitie Ruffled Curtains 


A MADE of high-grade material which laun- 
° ders beautifully, daintily finished and 
H ruffled. Marquisette curtains, 24 yards, 
# with tie-backs, handkerchief hemstitched, 
$2.50 pair. Embroidered dot marquisette, 
2 yards, with tie-backs, $2.75 a pair. 
Voile with colored dots, 24% yards, with 
tie-backs, $2.85 a pair. Prepaid. 


Samples sent on receipt of 4 cents postage 
The Vanitie Company 77f;4 Westminster St- 
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ABLACH 


Face Powoer 


To cool, to refresh the skin that glows 
from kiss of summer’s sun and ocean’s 
spray— Lablache. 


Pure, fragrant, clinging. ¥& 


Chosen by women 
to whom the dest 

is not a luxury 

but a necessity. 


Refuse Substitutes. 
They poy be danger 
' ite, Pink 


ous. Flesh, Wh 

or Cream. SOc a box, \ 

of druggists or by mail. \ 
Send 10c for a sample bex 
BEN. LEVY co. W 
French Perfumers, Dept. 61% 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





The Door-step Baby 


I’m not up on his history. Maybe Judas’s 
mother was bad and nobody else would have 
him. Maybe he had to be a Judas.” 

“A mother isn’t everything,” Mrs. Garrison 
pointed out. “There’s the father.” 

“The mother has most to do with it” 
insisted Los. “Anyway, I would. If I had 
Honey-boy, he’d go every single place I did, 
He wouldn’t have time to turn out mean,” 

“Dances?” spoke Mrs. Garrison. “Movies?” 

Los struck the air with her clenched fist, 
“As if that counted with a baby!” 

“You're crazy to dance.” 

“I’m not. I—I just like to do something 
hard,” Los tried to explain. “Dancing hurries 
me. It tires me. I’ve got too much life, I 
guess.” The girl made a scornful gesture, 
“The idea of dancing queering a baby!” 

Mrs. Garrison was silent. She almost 
wished she hadn’t got Los started. 

“And movies!” Los took up presently, 
“T do love them. But I guess they'd still be 
there by the time Honey-boy’s lungs were 
husky enough to fight the bad air.’’ 

The girl began to sob again; to coax, even. 
aod over, she laid her head in her mother’s 
ap. 

“Listen,” she begged. “You're all wrong, 
mother. You were wrong about Red. He 
and I care for each other as—as you and father 
did. When you fought me into giving him 
up, it was the same as promising never to marry 
at all.” 

“You think so.” 

“T know so.” 

“You'll change. I’ve heard girls talk.” 

“T never will. But let that go. I’d take 
Honey-boy in place of getting married. You'll 
be shocked, but half my misery in giving up 
Red was never having Honey-boys of my own. 
And when this one was right there on Giffords’ 
step—dropped from heaven, it seemed—I 
began to really live again. It wasn’t so much 
letting Marian have her turn that made me 
into a demon, but what you and the Crosses 
have up your sleeve about him. I'll never, 
never have the little sweetie again. 

“What am I going to do? Tell me that.” 

Los sobbed helplessly. “It’s getting time to 
fix his milk and listen to his waggish, little 
smacks and grunts. Time to kiss him all to 
pieces; to turn his toes to pigs. My little 
son! My little son!” 

This Absolom cry—none the less piteous 
because of its slight absurdity—broke in 
agonized tears. The mother felt the slim, 
nervous body twisting and trembling against 
her knees, and held herself firm. She had to. 

“Mother,” Los managed to say out of her 
storm of weeping, “If you'll do something 
about Honey-boy—get him back some way, 
so I can keep him, I'll promise never to go to 
another dance. I’ll go into church work. 
I—TI’ll even be a class leader, if they’!] let me.” 


RS. GARRISON was a Methodist in good 

standing, but her lips twitched at thought 

of her young daughter as class leader. The 

humor of it helped—helped to see beyond her 

child weeping for the unattainable; to see all 
the way through. 

“See here, Lois,” she finally said reasonably, 
“let me talk. All your life you have done 
nothing but think about yourself—what you 
wanted. It’s time you thought of the mother 
who bore you. I’m not young like you. And 
I’ve suffered. I lost several babies before I 
managed to keep you. I worked like a slave 
before your father died and left me his pension 
money. It was hard sledding to send you to 
high school and dress you in silk stockings and 
other things girls demand. 

“Now we have this legacy from my people, 
not enough to crow over, but enough to take 
comfort. It seems to me I have earned the 
right to a restful old age; to do the fancy work 
I have a talent for. To joinaclub. To keep 
up with literature and politics. To be like 
my neighbors.” ; 

Mrs. Garrison paused, studying her girl’s 
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setface. Wondering at her own inability to move 
toward herself the young heart so yearning over 
an outcast baby. Desperately she went on. 

“And now, you want to throw everythirg 
out of joint. You want the house in an up- 
roar. I haven’t had an afternoon nap in two 
weeks. Every time I’d start to doze off, you 
or he would scream out and laugh and talk 
nonsense. Of course, I know you love babies. 
It was that way with dolls—you played with 
them all day long and slept with them nights. 
Maybe you could take that nobody-knows- 
what child and make a success of it. But 
what about me?” 

Again there was silence. Then the ulti- 
matum: “Lois,” Mrs. Garrison said, “I’m 
sorry to have you wear yourself out for a child 
that may turn into a—a murderer, but I’ve got 
todoit. I’vegotto. D’mentitled to somecon- 
sideration, and I’m going to see that I have it.” 

With arms dropping away from her mother’s 
knees, Los leaned back, scowling up. Her 
face puckered, whitened. Her gray eyes 
purpled and darkened. The mother wondered 
where such ungodly temper came from—not 
from her, she knew. She couldn’t stand 
another explosion, and got away while the 
stillness lasted. 

“T wish you’d go and lie on the bed, Lois,’ 
she spoke from the doorway, “if you must lie 
somewhere.” 

“And I wish you’d let me alone,” Los re- 
turned undutifully. ‘“Ycu’ve put your foot 
down, as usual. I’ve got to have time to 
flatten myself to fit it. Goon away.” 


’ 


ITH insulted dignity Mrs. Garrison took 

up herembroidery. She was relieved that 
it was over. Bad enough about Red Avery, 
but not like this. Not so much impudence. 
Just tears. One thing, the families on both 
sides, and all the neighbors, thought she was 
right. She was right. The tired woman took 


a few stitches and leaned back in her chair: 


with closed eyes. She slept. It was close to 
midnight when she aroused and went back to 
the white bedroom. Los still lay on the floor, 
very still. Asleep, maybe. 

Mrs. Garrison sat on the bed edge. She had 
switched off the light, but a white glow 
slanted in from the living-room. It slanted 
across the prone figure, and something of 
reproach gripped the watcher. 
neck under dusk petals of hair, the slim, 
crossed ankles. The little-littleness of Los. 
The troubled woman told herself that this was 
all she had. What would life be without her 
girl? Why should she make her own to suffer, 
when there was fate—waiting? 

The mother had her work in her hands, the 
beautiful embroidery that was to have taken 
a prize at the exhibit. She folded it slowly, 
stepped over, and tucked it in the cedar chest, 
closing the lid firm. The next she knew, 
she was standing at the telephone. She 
got Red Avery out of bed. There was some- 
thing she had to say. 

“This is Mrs. Garrison,” she heard her own 
voice finally. “It is about Lois. She is 
killing herself crying over that child. I 
can’t do a thing with her. It wouldn’t last, 
anyway. If she can’t have this one, there are 
others, Red, if she is bound to start a family, 
you might as well come and help take care of 
it. Go right over to Cross’s—it’s late, but go. 
Get that—that baby here, right now, and you 
may have Los.” 

When Honey-boy was set down on the thres- 

hold of the white room, he leaned and peered. 
It was dim. ‘Muh!’ he called. “Muh!” 
_ Then bunched himself over and started 
in turtlewise, hand over fist. After a rare 
tantrum he had reached the place of desire. 
An alriness of draperies soothed his wonder- 
Stoping soul. From his kewpish toplock to his 
least little toes, safety possessed him. 

Honey-boy murmuringly hastened. On a 
fold of soft dress, he stopped and thrilled. 
Anxious for good eats, for hugs and kisses, 
for proud performances, he clutched a handful 
of the silky petals that were Los’s hair. 

Nin-nin,” he begged. ‘“Kied ’nd kied!” 


Los’s pearly | 


14/2c to 25c per oz. 


Quality Yarn— 


Buy direct from mill 
at big money saving 


Finest quality Peace Dale yarns for much less 
than you ordinarily pay. Beautiful silky yarns 
for fashionable sweaters, scarfs, etc., soft fluffy 
yarns for baby’s dainty things; heavy, warm, 
long-wearing worsted yarns for garments for men 
and boys—in fact there is a Peace Dale yarn for 
— knitting purpose! Some of the most popu- 
ar are 

Sicilian Floss——a silky yarn with beautiful 
lustre Comes in a wide range of fashionable 
colors—Copper, Royal Blue, Rose, Jade, etc., 
etc. Also smart duo-tones. For sweaters, scarfs, 
children’s things, etc. 

Veronian Worsted—a fibre silk and worsted 
mixture with lovely sheen. Smart colors. ,Makes 
up into beautiful warm garments. 

Paisley Yarn— Exquisite color combinations 
selected by experts. For the fashionable new 
sweaters. 

Other yarns Arolian Floss, Germantown, 
Sicilian Worsted, Iceland, etc., etc. 


Money back guarantee 
Peace Dale yarns are made by a 100-year old New 
England firm. Peace Dale yarns are guaranteed 
soft, smooth and beautiful —.your money back 
if you are not pleased. 
Free samples of new yarns 

Your new sample card is ready. Over 120 beauti- 
ful samples of Peace Dale yarns in all the different 
colors free. Each sample labeled simply to make 
your ordering easy. Just fill out the coupon below 
and mail today. 


Write for 40 new ideas 
Over 40 new ideas for knitting and crochet in 
the new Fall edition of the Peace Dale book just 
off the press. Latest stylesin sweaters—jacquettes, 
tie-ons, coats—scarfs, hats, etc., for women and 
children, men and boys. Send 25c for your copy. 


- Peace Dale 


KNITTING YARN {4 





For 76c you can knit 
this smart sweater 


Today knitted sweater-blouses are being 
worn by smart women everywhere. You 
can knit the lovely one illustrated for 


only 76c! 


Just four skeins of Sicilian 


Floss at r9c each! Beautiful colors shown 
on free sample card for selection. Direc- 
tions for knitting free on request. 
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| Perfume Your Bath—Soften Hard Water Instantly 


Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath— 








* 


BATH 





it refreshes and invigorates. 
the softness of rainwater and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


50c and $1. 


Bathasweet keeps the skin 


At drug and department stores or by mail. 


C. S. Welch Co., Dept. G. H., New York City. 





Beautifully Curly, 
Wavy Hair Like 
“Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way — the 
Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated fron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


™~ * = s 
Liquid Silmerine 
is easily applied with brush. 
nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves also as 
a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. At drug and department stores $l, 


PARKER BELMONT & CO., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


ADE MARK REG. 





soft and smooth, 


Three 


It imparts 
sizes: 25c, 


Send 10c for miniature can, 
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erib. 


Is neither sticky sorbs all shoe 


not in use. 





1519 Waba 


strapped in any touring car. 


protects against weather 


ASWEET 


awe Baby Comfy 


in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
“The safest way, the doctors say.’’ 
Spring arrangement ab- 


k over roughest roads. 


sh Ave. Dept. 15 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Crib easily 


Hood when raised 


Fold crib flat or detach when 
Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 


CHICAGO 
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The Electrical 


“I would not part 
with Frigidaire 
for many times 
its cost—” 

A. P. Shaliey 


Residence of 
Mr. A. P. Shalley, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HIS voices the opinion of 
thousands of Frigidaire users. 


They find that Frigidaire, the elec- 
trical refrigerator that automatically 
maintains a constant and uniformly 
cold temperature, banishes the 
nuisance and dirt of 
serves food better and longer, thus 
saving waste—better safeguards 
the health of the family—and yet 
operates very economically. 


ice—pre- 


You can get a Frigidaire at a mod- 
erate price and convenient terms. 


Frigidaire can be installed in 
your own ice-box if you wish 


* Write for Booklet GH-9 


DELCO - LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 











necessary. 





New Field For Women 


Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, Tea Rooms, 
Motor Inns, call for ambitious women, 
all ages. Big salaries, fine living, quick other executive, Tea Room Manager, 
advancement, fascinating work in Ameri- ete. We put you in touch with excel- 
ca’s Fourth Largest Industry. Train ut 
home — past experience un- 


You can qualify in a few 
short weeks with the Lewis 





System of Spare-Time Training for a 
splendid position as Hotel Hostess or 







lent opportunities. Write for Free Book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room 2458 Washington, D.C. 



















SCHOOL AT HOME 


Let Calvert School teach your child in your 
own home and give him a better education 
than he can get at most day schools. It fur- 
nishes the lessons, all books and materials and 
guides and supervises the work. Established 
over 25 years ago, it is successfully teaching 
thousands of pupils from 4 to 12 years of age 
scattered over the entire face of the globe and 
its methods and courses of study are world 
famous. Write for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL, 1 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
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You can buy all material for a complete 
home direct from the manufacturer and 
save four profits on the lumber, millwork, 
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A Senator’s Wife in Europe 
(Continued from page 35) 


spirit and the tendency of our policy will not 
meet with any preconceived opposition to the 
enfranchisement of women. As far as I am 
concerned, I feel authorized to declare that 
the Government Fascista, if nothing unfore. 
seen happens, can vouch to grant to several 
categories of women the right to vote, starting 
from the administrative vote. I believe that 
by granting women this right, first in municipal 
and next in political elections, no disastroys 
effects will ensue, as is predicted by some 
pessimists. But very probably it will have 
beneficent consequences, because women will 
bring in the exercise of this new right her fun- 
damental qualities of foresight, balance, and 
wisdom . . 

“I wish you ladies to carry to all your 
countries, even the most distant, my greetings, 
and I wish this Congress to mean an essential 
advancement in the status of women and a 
new step forward in the history of civilized 
nations.” 

The other Italian speeches for the day were 
followed by Mrs. Catt, who replied in the name 
of the Alliance, and who received a tremendous 
ovation. I have always admired her greatly, 
but never quite so much as I have this past 
week. Her dignity, her alert repose—I know 
the two sound contradictory, but in her case 
they really are not—her perfect discipline as a 
presiding officer, discipline which is admin- 
istered with such justice and sympathetic 
understanding that it never seems harsh or 
abrupt, have been a constant source of inspira- 
tion to me. And her address on this occasion 
was in every way worthy of her. 

The reports of the four standing committees 
—Equal Pay and the Right to Work, with 
Dr. Marguerita Ancona of Italy as Chairman; 
Moral Questions, Madame de Witt Schlum- 
berger of France, Chairman; Nationality of 
Married Women, Miss Chrystal Macmillan of 
Great Britain, Chairman; and Economic 
Status of Wives, Mothers, and Children, 
Legitimate and Illegitimate, Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone of Great Britain, Chairman, began 
that same afternoon, and the comment and 
discussion that arose in connection with them 
were extremely interesting. 


Rights of Wives 


There was a great deal of difference of 
opinion among the delegates with regard to 
the last of these, and some eloquent and 
heated speeches were made on both sides of 
several questions. But the principles which 
the committee finally decided to report favor- 
ably to the Congress were, it seems to me, 
in the main, the right ones, and I will give the 
more important ones to you in their general 
form, which may, of course, be slightly altered 
later. 

“That the wife should in all cases have a 
right to a proportion of her husband’s earnings, 
income, and property, and that a husband 
should have a right to a share in his wife’s 
earnings, income and property in cases of 
invalidism or of incapacity for earning only.” 

“That a married woman should have the 
complete control of her earnings, income, 
and property, except in the cases mentioned 
above.” : 

“This conference notes with regret that in 
many countries (South Africa, Australia, 
France, Great Britain, and a number of the 
United States) it is still possible for a husband 
to disinherit his wife for no cause and to 
leave her destitute. It therefore urges the 
Auxiliaries of the Alliance in their countries 
to work to secure for wives and children the 
right to a reasonable proportion of the hus- 
band’s estate at death. 

“This conference is of the opinion that 
needy widows with dependent children should 
receive adequate pensions from the state or 
municipality for themselves and their chil 
dren.” (Passed unanimously.) 

“The conference notes with regret that the 
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unjust rule of the Code Napoleon, ‘tracing of 

ternity is forbidden,’ is still the law in some 
countries (Bolivia, Costa Rica, Italy, Para- 
guay, Roumania, and a few of the United 
States). It urges the Auxiliaries of these 
countries to work for its removal. (Passed 
unanimously.) 

“The conference urges the auxiliaries of the 
alliance to promote legislation making it 

ssible for sums due under maintenance and 
under affiliation orders to be reclaimed from 
men who have gone abroad or who are outside 
the jurisdiction of courts; to bring pressure 
to bear on their governments; to enter into 
international arrangements for this purpose; 
and to bring the question to the notice of the 
League of Nations. 

“The conference holds that the illegitimate 
child should have the same conditions of 
physical, moral and intellectual development 
given to it by its father as the child born in 
wedlock.” 


Nationality of Wives 


The passage of the Cable Bill in the United 
States about a year ago, declaring that an 
American woman marrying a foreigner need 
not surrender her nationality, has not proved 
an unmixed blessing, since several European 
nations have continued to insist that, on the 
contrary, she must, with the result that she 
has been left without any nationality at all 
in many cases, and has found herself in the 
awkward position of not being able to obtain 
a passport and various other necessities. 
This has given us, as American women, a 
special reason for’ being interested in the 
conclusions reached by the Congress on the 
subject of nationality of married women, and 
no question arising in the course of the week 
is in a truer sense an international orte, since, 
because of the intrinsic nature of it, it can not 
be decided by one country alone. A rather 
long provisional draft has been drawn up for 
future consideration by the various auxiliaries, 
but the principles contained in it are, in the 
main, expressed in the few sentences by which 
they are introduced: 

“This meeting declares that a married 
woman should be given the same right as a 
man to retain or to change her nationality. 

“This meeting declares that to obviate the 
hardships arising from conflicts between the 
laws on the nationality of married women in 
different countries it is essential to deal with 
the question internationally. 

“The meeting therefore urges upon the 
auxiliaries of the Alliance to approach their 
governments recommending the calling of a 
Conference of all the Governments of the world 
to adopt a Convention on the nationality of 
married women, embodying this principle.” 

On the last day of all, a resolution with 
regard to peace—a topic which there had 
been some feeling that it might be necessary 
to avoid—was passed, and that also I think 
you should have. 

“This Congress affirms it to be the duty of 
the women of all nations to work for friendly 
international relations to demand the substitu- 
tion of judicial methods for those of force; 
and to promote the conception of human 
solidarity as superior to racial, class or national 
solidarity and further 

“That this Congress urges the women here 
Tepresented to do their utmost in supporting 
their governments in all measures tending to 
bring about economic reconstruction of the 
world and the reconciliation of nations.” 

The topics for the evening meetings, which 
were open to the public, and which, it seemed 
to me, almost the entire population of Rome 
must have attended in the course of the week, 
for the crowds were enormous, were divided 
in a most skilful and comprehensive way: 
On the first evening, all the speeches were 
made by delegates officially appointed by their 
8overnments—from Czecho-Slovakia, Estonia, 
Finland, Germany, Greece, Italy, Poland, 


Portugal, and Sweden—and by International 
Tganizations; on the next, by women members 
arliament from Denmark, Germany, and 
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Ukraine, and international official delegates 
from Denmark, Italy, Sweden, and Uruguay; 
and on the last evening by representative 
women of all continents! Asia came first 
with four speakers—Mrs. Waung Chou for 
China, Miss Ottashi for Japan (in wisterig 
color and the personification of one of those 
graceful blossoms), and two for India, one 
native-born, the other, Madame Inarajdasa, 
a beautiful Englishwoman, married to a Rajah 
of high caste. 

From Asia we were rapidly swept to South 
Africa, the only English-speaking country 
which has not the vote, and whose vivid 
spokeswoman, Dr. Petronella, in her orange- 
colored dress and fringed shawl, looked—as 
indeed she was in more ways than one—like the 
personification of the Orange Free State; from 
there to Egypt, whose new flag—a red ground 
with a white cross and a white crescent, the 
emblems of both the Christian and Moslem 
faiths appearing together for the first time— 
hung beside the stage, and whose delegate, 
Madame Charoui, black-robed, black-gloved, 
black-veiled, but with an uncovered face of 
great purity and sweetness, spoke in finished 
and cultured French of the sheltered life of 
her countrywomen, which, in spite of its 
seclusion, gives them many privileges—the 
same economic independence as men, for 
instance, the same birthright for their children 
whether they are born in or out of wedlock. 
From the oldest continent we went to the 
newest, Australia, with Mrs. Rischbieth fora 
guide; then swiftly back to Europe again to 
listen to Dr. Ancona of Italy, to whose fine 
presence and splendid management much of 
the success of the Congress has been due, and 
to Lady Dockerell of Ireland, deliciously 
satirical and merry. And at last we came 
home—we women of America—with Mrs. John 
Scott of Canada, and Mrs. Maud Wood Park 
of the United States, and Miss Bertha™Lutz 
of Brazil. 


The New President 


When it became definitely known that Mrs. 
Catt would not again accept the Presidency 
of the Alliance—“Though I will try to keep 
on looking after a continent or two if you 
would like to have me,” she said humorously 
when the roar of the ovation she received had 
died down a little—I was glad to see the folds 
of her mantel wrapped around Mrs. Corbett 
Ashby, the gracious and lovely Englishwoman 
who has served the Alliance so capably 
and so long as its Board Secretary; glad to 
feel that the bright-burning, high-held torch 
by whose light Mrs. Catt has led us was 
to pass into such firm and faithful hands. 
When the news of her election had been 
announced, she came tc the edge of the plat- 
form, and first in English, then in French, 
then in German, and finally in Italian, and 
entirely without notes, greeted and thanked 
the women who had chosen her for their leader. 
Then her rosy-cheeked, fair-haired, little boy, 
who had kept very close to her all day, as if 
he sensed that it was one of the great occasions 
in his mother’s life, produced an enormous 
bunch of flowers, which, with happy impor- 
tance, he had had charge of concealing up to 
that moment, and standing between the two 
women—one so beautiful in her age and 
accomplishment, the other so beautiful in her 
youth and promise—handed it to Mrs. Catt. 

Mrs. Catt put her arms around his shoulders 
and said, “Well, Michael, you and I are going 
to be the best soldiers your mother has march- 
ing under her banner, aren’t we?” 

The child answered instantly, very clearly 
and sweetly, “Oh, yes/”—and if there were 
any dry eyes in the audience just at that 
minute I did not happen to see them. 

On the last morning of the Conference, all 
the delegates, alternates, and official visitors 
who had taken part in it marched—in the first 
suffrage parade ever held in Rome—from the 
Plazzo dell’ Expozitione to the offices of 
the Prime Minister, who received first the 
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President and members of the Board, the 
Government delegates and women members 
of Parliament, and then, when the delegations 
from all foreign countries had out, 
reafirmed his pledge to the Italian women, 
who remained for a longer interview, that 
he would grant at least the municipal vote 
to them within a year. 

Besides this early-morning reception—it was 
all over before ten o’clock—there were, of 
course, numerous festivities throughout the 
week, though it was rather hard to wedge them 
in with three sessions a day, among them the 
reception which Ambassador and Mrs. Child 
gave to the American delegates at the beau- 
tiful Orsini Palace, which has sheltered popes 
and princes, and where the American Embassy 
is now situated; and the farewell dinner ten- 
dered Mrs. Catt by fifty American women the 
night that the Conference closed. But the 
most important of all the entertainments was 
the féte given by the Italian government on the 
Palatine Hill, where the ruins of the Palaces of 
the Czsars still stand, surrounded by beautiful 
gardens overlooking the city: We are so apt 
to think of Rome as the city ‘of:relics of early 
grandeur and later art, that: we are apt to 
forget that it is also, beyond-any other in the 
world, perhaps, the city of;gardens—gardens 
great and small, new and old; but always 
fragrant with flowers.and-cool with shade, and 
full of the music of fountains; and the Palatine 
Garden is perhaps the loveliest: of all. 


In the Sunset - 


It was all tremendously colorful and brilliant 
and gay. But, after-a -time;.L‘wandered off 
by myself to a quiet: part of the hill, as I 
love to do in the early evening here, and 
watched the sun go duwn- over the city with a 
feeling of infinite peace and thanksgiving in 
my heart. For this Congress, of which I have 
been able to tell you only so briefly and so 
imperfectly, has seenied-to-me'an event for 
which every woman in the world: should render 
thanks. It is easy-to ‘say that Conferences of. 
this kind “amount to nothing,” that they are 
made up of a “great many women doing a lot 
of talking and very little work,” that ‘women 
have so- far- been a” political failure.” It is 
very easy. ~It-is ‘also. wickedly incorrect. 
While a Congress is going on, of course, talking 
and not working; is done. But what about the 
work done - beforehand, which makes the 
talking possible—for remember that the talk- 
ing consists largely in a report of achievements. 
What akout the work done after it is over, 
when, helped and inspired by the talking they 
have heard, the women go back to work some 
more? - You and I'can not remember back half 
so far as most of these women who come and 
talk, and yet have not even we seen a world 
made over beneath our eyes—made over for 
women, made over in no small part by women. 
Does that amount to nothing? 

One of the speakers said that the reason Mrs. 
Catt was a: great woman was because she was 
“world-conscious:”- It is true. And there is 
not one of. us who would not be a greater 
woman than-she is now if she had more world- 
consciousness. It is rather an Anglo-Saxon 
trait to be extremely well-satisfied with 
ourselves and all that we have and do and are, 
and I should be the last to say that we did 
not have good reasons for our self-satisfaction. 
But it is good for us to see that other peoples 
have cause for self-satisfaction also. It is 
extremely wholesome, for instance, for us to 
hear women whom we have thought of as 
_ Poorly-educated”’ talking easily and fluently 
in four or five languages about world-conditions, 
when we can only flounder through one or two, 
and know often far too little of national, not 
to mention international, affairs. It is also 
Wholesome to have spread out before our 
astonished eyes the wonderful culture and 
Tefinement and wisdom of those women of the 
ancient races whom we complaisantly describe 
as “heathen” and “barbaric.” And it is not 
only wholesome, it is important, since it makes 
for better international relationship, and 
there is nothing that we need more in the 
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world today. It is, when you come down to 
bed-rock, only another phrase for universal 
peace. We shall never abolish war by merely 
stating, pompously and blindly, that war 
shall be no more. But we shall abolish it 
when we recognize—and follow—the ever. 
lasting truth of the universal “Fatherhood of 
God and the fellowship of all mankind.” 

There was only one day during the sessions 
of Congress when I tore myself away from it; 
and, about that one day I have waited to 
tell you last of all, on the same principle that 
we used, as little girls, to peel the frosting off 
our cake and lay it aside until we had eaten 
the rest of our supper. I received, early in 
the week, a very imposing-looking letter which 
informed me that the Prime Minister would be 
glad to receive me in private audience on 
Thursday morning at half-past eleven. Ac- 
cordingly, at the appointed day and hour, 
I presented myself at the Ghigi Palace, and 
was ushered into an enormous antechamber 
where a large number of men and women were 
sitting about looking more or less hopeless, 
two or three extremely smart Fascisti guards 
walking alertly to and fro, and a fumbling, 
stooping, little, old man going in and out of a 
carefully closed door with the cards that were 
handed him. It was only, I afterward dis- 
covered, about fifteen minutes, but of course 
it seemed about fifteen hours—before a 
young man told me that Baron Russo, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was ready to see 
me, and took me into another antechamber—a 
little one where there was no one else. 

Baron Russo kept me only long enough to 
say kindly that he was glad to see me, that 
he had heard pleasant things about me from 
mutual friends, and to ask if I spoke French. 
Much cheered and soothed, I assured him 
that I did. 

“Good. Then it will not be necessary for 
me to act as interpreter for you with His 
Excellency. You will be able to talk with 
him direct and alone. He is expecting you.” 
And Baron Russo opened another door. 


Interviewing Premier Mussolini 


The room into which he led me was so vast 
that I can think of no words to give you any 
idea of its size. It was wainscoted in dark 
oak, hung with priceless tapestries, draperies, 
and paintings, and two great  sixteenth- 
century globes on high, revolving stands 
stood near the entrance. The center of its 
splendid length was unbroken by any clutter- 
ing furniture. At the extreme end, placed 
crosswise near a tall window with the noon 
sun streaming through, was a mammoth, 
carved, flat-topped desk, its appointments and 
the piles of documents covering it placed in 
perfect, almost precise, order, a high-backed, 
carved chair behind it, two high-backed, 
tapestried chairs facing each other in front of 
it. Beside one of these Mussolini was stand- 
ing. He shook hands with me, dismissed 
Baron Russo, told me to sit down, sat down 
himself, and waited for me to speak. 

I have described him, in a general way, t0 
you already, so there is no particular reason 
to do so again. But I felt instantly more 
overawed than I ever have in my life before- 
not frightened exactly—though I was cot 
conscious that it might be extremely uncom 
fortable to have a disagreement with him— 
but aware that I was in the presence of 
greatness, perhaps. the most wonderful ex- 
ample of it that I ever had met or over 
would meet, surcharged with electric force, 
transmitting that force to everybody 4 
everything with which it comes in contact. 
I knew that I should never again need a 
explanation either of his former rise, OF 
present supremacy. And oh, I felt desper 
ately anxious not to waste the chance he h 
given me, not to fail to interest him a little, 
to “make good”—I can’t think of a better 
phrase. It isn’t easy to start an important 
and serious conversation in a foreign language 
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no “lead” at all, but I gritted my teeth and 
“went to it.” And in a minute I was re- 
warded. ‘ 
“You speak excellent French,” he flung out, 
not as if he were stating a fact, but as if he 
were expressing a rather dry relief; then, 
swiftly: “You do not need to tell me who 


you are or what you do. I know all that 
bs ” 


“fi you had not, of course,” I retorted men- 
tally, “I should not be sitting here talking to 


But aloud I said nothing of the sort, you 
may be very sure. It was the time, I saw, to 
match his rapidity with my own, if I could, 
and so I asked him a number of direct and 
Jeading questions about current politics and 
conditions, especially in Italy. 

“J am going to give you your answers in 
writing,” he said. ‘Then there will not be 
any doubt in your mind as to exactly what I 
have said, or in any one else’s as to whether 
[have said anything at all.” 

I thanked him, cf course, though I was 
disappointed at not being able to quote some 
of the striking things he said to me. Then, 
without stopping to catch my breath or give 
myself time to think, I asked him the favor 
that I wanted most of all—whether he would 
allow me to go and see his wife. 


My Wish Comes True 


He hesitated for just a minute before te 
answered. Then he told me, very simply 
and with great dignity, what I knew in part 
already, though it was the first time I had heard 
it so beautifully expressed: that his wife was 
not in Rome with him, but in their home city 
of Milan with their three children, where he 
joined them whenever he could for a week-end; 
that her time was entirely given up~to her 
family and her household; that she did not 
concern herself with politics, and that she did 
not receive visitors, either socially or officially; 
that she, like himself, had come of ver i 
people. Then, 

“Are you quite sure you want to go?” 

“There were a good many years, Monsieur 
le Président, when I lived very quietly at 
home, on a farm, taking care of little children, 
not concerning myself with politics, seeing my 
husband only when he came home over the 
week-ends, as he could. And there are a great 
many women, in America who are doing 
just that, and fearing that it may hamper 
their husbands in their careers because they 
can not do more.” 

“T understand. I shall be very glad to have 
you go and see my wife. I shall telephone her 
that you are coming, and ask her to give you 
some pictures of the children, if you would 
like them. She will expect you and, I am sure, 
wiil be glad to see you, too.” 

I had been granted a great deal more than 
I had dared to hope for. There was no pos- 
sible reason why I should stay any longer. I 
decided to leave before he had time to remind 
me of this, which, I realized, he was perfectly 
capable of doing. I thanked him again and 
asked him if he would autograph one of his 
own photographs for me. For the first time 
he laughed, showing his magnificent teeth, his 
lace lighted to magnetic radiance. 

“I knew that was bound to come. Yes— 
surely.” He picked up a photograph of him- 
self which was lying on the desk, and without 
an instant’s fumbling over the unfamiliar 
foreign name wrote swiftly across it, “A Ja 
Signora Kzves. Cordialment, Mussolini 
Rome, Maggio 23.” (“To Mrs. Keyes. 
Cordially, Mussoli Rome, May, 1923.”) 

An unseen bell was touched somewhere, 
and another secretary appeared in still another 
doorway. 

“Take this lady to the elevator, and have 
the porter see her to her motor when she gets 
downstai s,” he said in Italian—which I am 
beginn g to understand fairly well—then, in 
Fren gain, with that wonderful smile, “Ax 
revoir, Madame.” 
sehen had not been willing that I should see 

S$ wie, he would, I realized, have to!d me so | 





A Senator’s Wife in Europe 


without circumlocution; I did not think for 
one minute that he would break his Word after 
having given it tome. So I hardly needed the 
message which reached me two days later, that 
she was expecting me; and, having beep 
instructed that this meant that I should start 
at once, and as quietly as possible, I caught 
the first possible train for Milan, where the 
American Vice-Consul was waiting to meet me 
and to accompany me on my visit. 

I had expected, I do not know why, a sub. 
urban cottage. But I was conducted, instead, 
to an unpretentious apartment house in the 
center of the city, and there I met my first 
obstacle in the person of the conciérge, that 
watchful guardian who stands at the entrances 
of all European doorways, and past whom it is 
often extremely difficult to penetrate. It at 
once became apparent that, though without 
doubt the Prime Minister had telephoned his 
wife, nobody had telephoned the conciérge, 
With perfect composure and great volubility 
we were assured that Madame la Présidente 
was out of the city, that there was no prospect 
of her return, that she was, alas, extremely ill, 
and so forth. Official credentials of the most 
thorough and satisfactory order were at once 
produced. It took some time before the 
conciérge could be persuaded even to look at 
them. But at last she remembered that, after 
all, Madame la Présidente was at home and in 
good health, and motioned us to walk up the 
stairs. There: were four flights of them, and 
there was no elevator; but at last we reached 
the top and confronted a door bearing a white 
porcelain plate on which was written in plain 
blue letters the name, ‘Benito Mussolini.” 
(Is there any other Prime Minister in the 
world, do you suppose, who announces his 
residence in so simple a fashion?) And, once 
inside that door, the welcome which we 
received from Benito Mussolini’s wife was 
sweet and cordial and instantaneous. 


Madame Mussolini at Home 


There is no woman in the world today about 
whom there has been more unsatisfied specu- 
lation than this one, none of whom more 
inaccurate statements have been made, none 
who has been more assiduously secluded, 
partly on account of her own wishes, and 
partly to insure her safety. And my precon- 
ceived ideas about her were overturned s0 
quickly as to leave me almost breathless. 
The simple, little drawing-room into which 
the Vice-Consul and I were ushered might 
have passed for the “front parlor” in a New 
England farm-house of the humbler type, or of 
a suburban “three-decker.” There were the 
crayon “bridal portraits” and the marriage 
certificate hanging on the wall, the center table 
with its bunch of flowers, the “best” ornaments 
of china and cast bronze, the plush furniture 
placed primly against the walls. And—as un- 
mistakably as the hostess of such a farm-house 
or three-decker would be—I found my hostess 
a lady in every sense of the word, with the 
additional graciousness and ease which only the 
woman of Latin races is apt to possess when she 
has not had what we commonly speak of as 
“advantages”: a blonde—and if there is any- 
thing prettier than a dark Italian woman, its 
a fair one—her soft, yellow hair dressed wi 
a carved, white ivory comb, her cheeks pink 
and dimpled, her smile quick and merry and 
gentle, like a child’s; hardly over thirty I 
should say—it was disclosed, in the course 0 
conversation, that she had married at eighteen, 
and the Prime Minister is not yet forty—and 
looking rather younger than that, dressed in 
brown satin, simply but very well made, with 
thin, flowing sleeves, and a plain gold locket 
hanging on a little chain around her neck. 

‘Ne sat down side by side on the stiff, little 
sofa, and without preliminaries began to visit 
as unceremoniously as it is possible for two 
women to do. I called her “Madame b 
Présidente” once; after that I called het 
“Signora Mussolini.” And we talked almost 
exclusively about her husband—and mine, 
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about her children—and mine; about her 
jntimate interests—and mine. She showed 
me the ancient fencing sword hanging in 
the corner, the hilt engraved with an eagle 
soaring to a sky studded with diamond 
stars, which the scion of some noble family to 
which it had belonged—with a keen apprecia- 
tion, it would appear, of symbolism—had 
iven her husband. A button came off my 

. The “ragazza”—maid—was summoned 
to sew it on. At the end of half an hour I 
realized that I ought to go—and that I did not 
want to. I was having a good time—and she 
was, too. Then a miracle happened. 

“Tf you really would like to see the children 
—if you really are disappointed that they are 
out—will you not come back again at six? 
They will be home then, andI shall be veryglad.” 


Meeting the Children 


This I shall always think of as the real 
invitation—the one that came because she 
hadn’t disliked me, hadn’t found it hard to talk 
to me, hadn’t minded, after all, being disturbed 
by this stranger from another world. I went 
back at six—receiving a beautiful smile of wel- 
come from the conciérge this time—with a 
basket of yellow roses which I bought for 
Madame Mussolini because they reminded 
me so much of her, and three boxes of candy 
(you may be sure I know better, by this time 
from bitter experience, than to take one, no 
matter how large, if it must be divided into 
three parts by small and eager hands), for 
Edda, who is twelve, and Vittorio, who is 
seven, and Bruno, who is five. 

The eldest is strangely like her father in 
looks, with the gentle motherliness which 
seems to characterize all little girls who help 
bring up their younger brothers, contrasting 
oddly with her appearance of severe brilfiance. 
The boys are fair and merry, like their mother, 
and all of them thoroughly delightful. Edda 
told me that she was beginning to study 
French at school; we tried it out. Vittorio 
imparted the glad tidings that in Bologna 
there are now a thousand “little Fascisti.” 
Bruno, at first inclined to be resentful because 
Edda had made him wash his hands before he 
came in to see me, melted somewhat as the first 
lollipop melted in his mouth . . . Children, 
thank heaven, are about the same all the 
world over—even these unconscious children 
of “the most-talked-of man in the world.” 
Again I found it extremely hard to tear myself 
away. 

“And between those two visits, I suppose,” 
I'can imagine you saying, “you went into a 
garden overlooking the city, and watched the 
sunset.” 

I did not. I went into a church—into the 
wonderful Gothic cathedral of Milan, the most 


beautiful, I think, in all the world. The}: 


great organ was playing, a vesper service was 
being chanted near the altar, the colors from 
the stained-glass windows were reflected on 
the inlaid marble pavements—shafts of light 
ending in pools of lavender and crimson and 
gold. I knelt down first and prayed for a 
minute, because I always do that in a church, 
wherever and whenever it may be; and then 
I sat quietly for a long time in the friendly 
dusk, wishing—wishing that every family 
which rises to sudden greatness could still 
keep simple, and sincere, and sweet; wishing 
that every woman who sees her husband 
climbing above her could know that she is 
no less dear to him on that account, that no 
wife who really loves him can interfere 
with his progress, that the really great do not 
need the help that comes from a brilliant mind 
or a great fortune half so much as they need 
the help that comes from that sure haven of 
Peace that we call home. 
Always affectionately yours, 


“Bemece Pastatagen: Kasper 


The next letter will be written from London 
and will, among other things, tell of Mrs. 
Keyes’ presentation at the British Court 





Just light it— 


and start cooking 


WHEN you are ready to start cooking, 
the wickless Florence Oil Cook Stove 
is ready for you. There is no bother 
over “fixing the fire.” Just turn a 
lever, touch a match to the asbestos 
starting kindler, and in a few minutes 
you will have an intense clear blue 
flame just like gas. 


None of the Heat is Lost 


The heat 1s so close under the cook- 
ing that none of its intensity is lost. 
Yet by means of a lever the degree of 
heat can be regulated to quick, medi- 
um, or slow. Burns kerosene, a fuel 
that is both good and cheap. 


Florence burners are all large and 
powerful. Bakes, boils, roasts, and fries. 


Send for illustrated booklet 


Central Oil & Gas Stove Co., Dept. 536, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence 
Tank Water Heaters and Florence Room Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 





More Heat 
Less Care 





Pat. App. for 


Florence Leveler 
Au kerosene ranges 


must stand level to do 
their best work. This 
new Florence Leveler is 
attached to each leg of 
the Florence. By turn- 
ing this the Florence is 
easily and quickly made 
to stand firm and level, 
no matter how uneven 
the floor. 


FLORENCE 


Oil Stoves and Ranges 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Women ought to Know 


and men too, that harsh stim- 


ulants harm the hair! 


“VASELINE” HAIR TONIC—a pure 
troleum product—acts safely and 
Ithfully on the scalp, promoting 
the growth of lustrous, healthy hair. 


(Directions come with every bottle.) 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


HAIR TONIC 


AtLast! FSx Your BABY oe 


The INFANTUB. 


Makes Bathing and Dressing Baby 
a Pleasure for Mother and Child | 
No Preparation | 
| No Afterwork wh 
| No Bending Over ‘ 
No Water to Carry 
Se Sanitary “iy ‘ 
and Convenient ' 
Sold by leading De- & A 
potows and Infants’ } 
pecialty Stores with 
MONEY BACK 
| GUARANTEE $goo ee ; 
Write for BABYTALKS and list of dealers 


| 
Infantub sent C. O. D. tf requested | 


INFANTUB CO., 456 Broome St., N.Y. 








































For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be — any 
part of the house, porch 
orlawn. Stand of white 

enamelled wood and swing 
of white washable duck. At 
fy dealers or by express. 

, SEND FOR CATALOG 
of nursery accessories. 
Perfection Mfg. Co. 
2721 N. Leffingwell 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Swing No.34 
Complete $622 


“Mizpah” Baby Nipples 


Do not collapse—Prevent much colic 
Sample Free to Mothers and Doctors 


Valve (A-B) prevents vacuum. Inside ribs 
prevent collapsing when child bites nipple. 
Rim is made so nipple cannot be pulled off 
bottle. Guard your baby’s health. Send no 
money! We send you a sample nipple free, 
wstpaid on request. Write now to 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. R 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


































Another bit of bold decoration that adds 
color to the room’s charm is to substitute a 
decorative window shade of glazed chintz for 
the ordinary holland shade. It may be finished 
off at the bottom with what the upholsterer 
terms a shaped “apron” or “skirt”—and 
trimmed -with a gay-colored cotton or wool 
fringe. It is such little touches as these that 
make one remember a bathroom as unusual 

Charming color may be introduced in the 
rugs, which may be chosen in some warm color 
that contrasts with the general whiteness of 
the bathroom and its fittings. Washable rag 
rugs, braided rugs, and chenille rugs are 
among the most practical, and colorful. 

Where there are two or three bathrooms 
in the house, it is growing more and more 
usual to devote one of them solely to the 
shower, which modern improvements have 
brought to a high point of perfection. In the 
case of two connecting rooms, a shower bath 
is often put between them, as it requires only 
a small recess or passageway to permit a 
shower on one side of the room and a wash 
basin on the other. Forty-two inches are 
necessary for real shower comfort, in spite of 
the fact that some architects assure you, you 
can do with less. Not only is it more comfort- 
able, but the floor receptors—without which 
the shower is apt to be a liability on account 
of seepage—do not come in smaller sizes. 

If possible, a shower compartment should 
be installed as a part of the bathroom proper. 
Those that have the costly, plate-glass door 
are, of course, ideal, but most of us have to 
compromise with a draw curtain. With a little 
thought it is often quite feasible to set the tub 
into a recessed space formed by two walls and 
one tile partition at the other end of the bath. 
The same partition gives us an admirable 
shower compartment with very little extra 
expense. This plan has been followed in the 


| bathroom in the picture at the bottom of 


page 47. Where such an arrangement is 


| impractical or too costly, an inexpensive 
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scheme is to plan the width of the bathroom 
to take a standard length tub, set it entirely 
across one end, and then, by running a curtain 
pole clear across and installing a good head 
shower, you have an excellent substitute for 
the shower room, with the tile walls on three 


| sides and the wet curtain a comfortable dis- 


tance away. 
If the tub can not be completely walled in 


| at the end of the room in this way, or given a 


recess of its own, a curtain can be carried 
around the open end of the tub as well as 
across the front, and the projecting arm type 
of shower installed in the opposite wall, which 
allows plenty of room to splash within bounds. 
Either plan is superior to the arrangement of 
a head shower with a curtain ring attached, 
for dread of contact with a soggy, wet curtain 
holds terror for many a sturdy breast which 
does not shrink from the shock of the spray. 
If the hot water system is piped with brass, 
danger from rust is entirely prevented. But 
scale from hard water can be overcome only 
by a water softener installation. 


The Built-in Tub 


The built-in tub is now the generally accept- 
ed type in modern houses. Not only is the 
appearance of such a tub infinitely more 
attractive than one set up on clumsy feet, but 
doing away with an open space underneath, 
where dust inevitably accumulates, is an 
obvious improvement. Where conditions do 
not warrant a truly built-in tub, there may be 
installed, instead, a tub having a separate 
base, which, while it sets free from the wall, 
rests upon the floor. In appearance it is not 
unlike the better kind of fixtures and leaves 
no dust-catching space underneath. 

The matter of the waste is one that deserves 
consideration. The old-fashioned chain and 
stopper were superseded by the “barrel waste,” 
but this never entirely overcame the objection 





The Bathroom of Today 


(Continued from page 43) 


that there was a possibility of water backing in 
again, so that the first water you let into the 
tub when you drew your bath was in all prob. 
ability the last bit of water let out by whoever 
preceded you. The newest and most efficient 
waste is what might be called an “inside plug” 
which is operated by a knob and entirely 
closes the waste, thus obviating this danger, 

Another point which should be kept in mind 
is that the less exposed metal in the bathroom 
the better. The china fixture that is built 
into the tiling is perhaps the easiest to keep in 
perfect condition. Even in the smaller fittings, 
such as towel racks, glass or procelain bars, are 
preferable to metal bars, and for the necessary 
metal parts an all-nickel alloy is far superior to 
a nickel-plated brass. The additional cost of 
these should not add more than twenty-five 
percent which, in the total estimate of the 
room, seems much smaller than it sounds here, 


Convenient Accessories 


When one stops to count all the incidental 
things that make up the bathroom ideal, there 
is one more, and one more, and still one more 
until the sum total of little comforts and 
luxuries amounts to many items and many 
dollars. Installing a separate dental lavatory, 
where possible, has so much to be said in its 
favor that people are beginning to regard it 
almost as a a essential. Enough towel 
bars seem difficult to provide when the roomis 
planned, and have to be added later. Again, 
the medicine cabinet is almost invariably 
too small for the demands made upon it, so 
that the glass shelf above the lavatory becomes 
overcrowded with tooth paste and other things 
that have no place there. An excellent plan 
when building is to build a shelf closet into the 
wall wherein to keep all extra bathroom sup- 
plies that are not in daily use. 

One well-equipped bathroom, recently seen, 
showed an ingenious idea in using a narrow 
glass cabinet such as might be found in a 
doctor’s or dentist’s office. Here the home- 
maker keeps her “one extra” of everything 
commonly used in the bathroom—a full equip- 
ment of emergency supplies—all in plain sight, 
protected under glass, and ready for instant 
use. Included in the equipment, since this 
house did not boast a separate bath for guests, 
was a complete outfit for the overnight guest, 
from wash cloths to cold-cream. 

The bath-room linen closet is very easily 
built into the wall if planned early. Its door 
might incorporate a full-length mirror, which 
always adds to the comfort of a bathroom. 
The laundry chute, which carries soiled towels 
direct to the tubs, is another luxury that 
speaks for itself. These things are accessories, 
which, however delightful, we may not all 
have, but the medicine cabinet above the 
lavatory, with a small mirror door, is a common 
necessity, so it is well to note that the recessed 
cabinet, obviously so much better than the 
type which hangs on the face of the wall, 
does not cost any more to install in the first 
place. An even better plan is to put in two of 
these recessed cabinets, one on each side of a 
flat mirror above the wash-basin and with the 
door of each hinged on the side nearest the 
center, so that by opening back these doors, 4 
practical triplicate mirror is made. Where it 
is possible a separate shaving cabinet should 
be provided for the man of the house—a 
arrangement that will be appreciated by all 
members of the household. 

Also there is one other outstanding feature 
of American bathrooms as a whole, which 
deserves more consideration than it generally 
receives, and that is the questionable advantage 
of incorporating the toilet in the bathroom. 
Wherever possible, it would seem much better 
to have in the bathroom proper all that 
pestaine strictly to the use of the room for 

athing, cleansing, and grooming the body, 
and to incorporate in a separate adjoining 
room the other necessary plumbing equipment. 
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“Institute Days” at Your | 


Club 


(Continued from page 87) 


actual selections, protect yourself with the 
seal of GooD HousEKEEPING InstiTUuTE. Do 
not be tempted by the dealer who wishes 
ublicity for an unvouched-for appliance. 
Consult us freely about any machine of which 

u are in doubt. Any machine or device 
that has passed the tests of Goop HovseE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE is safe to exhibit. The 
double guaranty of both the manufacturer and 
the Institute stand back of it. 

In selling the equipment, be sure that you 
tell the news story of efficient height as well 
asplacement. It may not be possible actually 
to install with piping as for a real laundry, but 
it is quite practical to set the laundry tubs at a 
correct height for the washing-machine. It 
should be possible to indicate the various 
methods for emptying the washing-machine 
without hand labor. This is a news story 
all by itself. Tell it by placards and an as- 
semblage of the uninstalled parts. 

Remember, it is the attention to minute 
detail that will make the program perfect. 
Every woman present will undoubtedly have 
some one or more of the things that you have 
selected for your picture story, but probably 
not one of them will have the refinement of 
detail that is in your picture. In one club 
a small bookcase had a share in each program. 
On its shelves appeared carefully selected new 
volumes, all pertinent to the subject of the 
afternoon. They included all the literature 
ublished by Goop HouSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
in bulletin form. 

If time does not permit, I suppose the 
entire problem could be handled in the one 
program, but it would be a very crowded 
session. There are really three or more 
demonstrations with this same setting as the 
logical background. If you can possibly secure 
the cooperation of the dealer in the loan of 
the appliances for the three or more succeeding 
club days, it will repay you and the club 
audience. 


A Practical Experience Story 

With the setting secured, the next step is to 
make it an active rather than a passive exhibit. 
In any event, the first discussion should be 
concerned with the washing problem. In 
addition to the trained demonstrator whom you 
need and whom you should secure through the 
dealer, I urge that a club member, known to be 
a successful user of the device, should give her 
practical experience. Her problems are apt 
to be your problems, and it is her angle of 
approach that makes this demonstration both 
different and full of interest. 

Again, I must emphasize the advisability 
2 following the Institute method in washing 
by machine. So many housekeepers have 
written of the better results they have had since 
adopting our simple method, and so much of 
research work has been expended in proving 
aga I have no hesitancy in saying it will 

elp. 

Home tinting and dyeing are a new handi- 
craft. Most women are interested in it but 
think that the beautiful, soft colorings of so- 
called “hand-dyed” cretonnes and tied-and- 
dyed fabrics are the work only of expert hands. 
But it is comparatively simple, and I feel 
might well be included as a program under this 
laundry setting. Many clubs have within 
their ranks one or more members who are 
experts. By all means put them in charge of 
that part of the program. If you can not 
draft a member into service, secure a lecturer 
who knows both the chemistry and the art of 
color, and in addition its practical application 
in the home method of dyeing. Further help 
may be found in the articles appearing in 
Goon HousreKEEPING Magazine. These cover 
the research work of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Institute. 

Ironing, both by (Continued on page 171) 





All of her friends were 
becoming engaged 


HE possessed a world of personal charm. Most men called 
her beautiful. Her circumstances enabled her to enhance 
her beauty with just the kind of clothes that were most becoming. 


She was well educated. She knew her French and her bridge 


and played the piano well. 
Yet the marriage goal 





the thing every girl and woman wants 


most to attain—remained to her an elusive thing. 

All of her friends were becoming engaged. As her years crept 
closer and closer to that uncomfortable thirty-mark, the empty 
third finger of her left hand became almost a tragedy in her life. 


* * * 


That’s the insidious thing about 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, 
yourself, rarely know when you 
have it. And even your closest 
friends won't tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. 

It is an interesting thing that 
this well-known antiseptic that 
has been in use for years for sur- 
gical dressings, possesses these 
peculiar properties as a_ breath 
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* * * 


deodorant. It halts food fermen- 
tation in the mouth and leaves 
the breath fresh, sweet and clean. 
So the systematic use of Listerine 
puts you on the safe .and polite 
side. You know your breath is 
right. Fastidious people every- 
where are making it a regular 
part of their daily toilet routine. 


Your druggist will supply you 
with Listerine. He sells lots of it. 
It has dozens of different uses as 
a safe antiseptic and has been 
trusted as such for half a century. 
Read the interesting little booklet 
that comes with every bottle — 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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The two big sources of 
fuel waste are ‘over 
heating and under 
heating, which are 
bound to result when 
drafts and dampers are 
regulated by hand. 
Automatic heat control 
eliminates this waste. 


* 
OMe 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


maintains a steady fire 
and an even, healthful 
temperature. It ayto- 
matically closes drafts 
and dampers when desired 
temperature is reached, opens 
them automatically when the 
temperature falls below the 
point indicated on the thermo- 
stat. Prevents fire from dying 
too low or burning too fast. 
Recordsovera periodof38years 
show a saving of % to }$ in fucl. 
Quickly installed in any 
home on any heating 


plant. Write for booklet. 


a re On. 
2764 4th Ave. So., i 


Service Branches in 20 Principal Cities 











































Keep Your Garbage 


Down in the Ground r 


“—where it is out of sight, cool and odor- 
less, frostproof and away from flies and 
enimals. So sanitary it can be placed con- 
veniently near your door. That's the PA 
IRON HORSE 
Underground Garbage Pail 


Only the cover shows. Complete sani- 
tation all the year round. Opens 
with slight foot-pressure. Inner can 
easily lifted out. Can be installed 
in a few minutes. Simply dig a 
hole—no cementing. Lasts for years. 
Extra heavy gauge galvanized mtal, 
skillfully designed; reinforced; leak- 
proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


At your dealer's or direct. Write today for 
. ~ free booklet **Easy al of Garbage” 
giving your 8 name 


%e ROCHESTER CAN CO. 
He- Glencairn St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Automatic Rapid Electric 
LESS COO 





cooker construction and its cost isless than a good 


New Invention * 9g 
Applied to Fireless Cooker 
Economical in Fuel Use 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts-_ 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No s; I wiring. (9% 
Write for FREE Home Science ¢ 
Cook Book, 30-day FREE trial P™ 
fler and direct factory prices. g 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 96 
Detroit, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 



















Heat from hot water poured over dishes in rack dries 
and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 
for years. Saves time and labor. Large 
size $2.75. a Ped i 
postage paid. See dealers 

* or ask for folder. 
BS, Bis TESTI 
SoS ae ° 
COD eep t.““A”, Indianapolis, ind. 












EDDING 100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 
Including 2 envelopes for each. 
100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and 
service write us for latest samples and correct 





forms. 100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25. 


Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Cooks with electricity but has the advantages of fireless 
oll stove. 
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Improved Perfection Dish Dryer | 








They saw that one-quarter of the boys who 
volunteered or were drafted to go abroad could 
neither read nor write, and that one-third were 
rejected as physically unfit. Had the war 
done anything to change this situation? It 
decidedly had not. On the contrary, their 
eyes opened to the fact that while the war 
took its toll of thousands of our best, it left 
behind many other thousands—a larger num- 
ber in proportion now than before—who more 
than ever needed their help. Why not give it 
to them? Patriotism in time of peace—begin- 
ning at home—that was the idea. And to 
many of these men, in spite of their former, 
more or less routine support of various philan- 
thropies, the idea came as a new one. Why 
not “carry on” in time of peace as well as 
war? Why not take a personal interest in 
the boys of the community who need such 
interest, now as well as then? Above all, why 
not make the Union League Club of Chicago, in 
addition to its other activities, stand out as a 
leading factor in helping to build a community 
of better citizens? 


EPRESENTATIVES. of our Federation 
were invited, among others, to appear be- 
fore a committee of the club’s members to dis- 
cuss the plan and to give them certain infor- 
mation they desired about boys’ work. Briefly, 
they were told that the Federation is an incor- 
porated organization, international in scope, 
with which, at that time, one hundred and 
sixty-six local clubs were affiliated, and with an 
active membership of about one hundred and 
fifty thousand boys. It was pointed out to 
them that while all the resources of the 
Federation in the way of organizing local 
clubs,“providing ‘speakeis, advisors, directors, 
permanent workers, furnishing literature, 
planning training courses, and so on were at 
the disposal of each local club without fees or 
financial obligation of any kind, its sole purpose 
is to point the way to “character-building for 
citizenship” without attempting to dictate to 
affiliated clubs or in any way to assume respon- 
sibility for them. They were told that the 
program of the Boys’ Club, being inclusive, 
rmits each club to choose for itself what is 
st in all programs—some, for example, 
adding the Boy Scouts program to their own; 
some, Woodcraft; some, community play- 
grounds, and so on. In these cases the Boys’ 
Club simply becomes the center—the head- 
quarters—of boy life in the community. Now, 
since experience has shown that the best 
results are obtained by this system of adjusting 
the program of each boys’ club to the needs of 
the es rather than attempting to adjust the 
boys to a set program, it was obvious that the 
first step for the members of the Union League 
Club to take was to decide upon the class of 
boys they wished to help. In similar cases 
in other cities, it is customary for the Federa- 
tion to have a preliminary survey of conditions 
made by trained observers in order to furnish 
an intelligent basis for action and recommen- 
dation, and it was suggested that such a survey 
be made in Chicago. 

Within a short time, the results of this 
survey, made by a member of the Federation 
staff, which really amounted to a story of boy- 
life in Chicago, was in the hands of the com- 
mittee. It was shown, among other things, 
that there were at that time—three years ago 
—more than a quarter of a million boys in the 
city of boys’ club age, that is, between the 
ages of eight and twenty-one. Of all crimes 
committed in the city, these boys under 
twenty-one years of age were responsible for 
more than one-half. In the two years imme- 
diately preceding the survey, the number of 
cases brought before the Boys’ Court increased 
to the point where one boy in eleven of all 
those under its jurisdiction—that is, boys from 
seventeen to twenty-one—was haled to court. 
Juvenile delinquency was alarmingly on the 
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increase—thirty-seven percent in three years 
Only a small proportion of all the boys suc. 
ceeded in reaching the fifth grade, and of a 
study of one thousand bovs who had left 
school and become second offenders, it was 
found that more than seventy percent were 
idle while of the remainder, four-fifths were in 
olind-alley jobs—wagon boys, teamsters, and 
so on—and only three percent had a trade or 
any vocational training. 

Here, then, was a situation which, entirely 
apart from any feeling of sympathy, could 
hardly fail to appeal, merely as a question of 
dollars and cents, to a committee of wide- 
awake business men. At a _ conservative 
estimate, it costs four thousand dollars to 
bring up the average boy—an investment to 
the city of Chicago, considering its quarter of 
a million boys under twenty-one, of a billion 
dollars—a large part of it worse than a loss 
because of the percentage of boys who at the 
present moment are not only non-producers, 
but a social and economic drag upon the com- 
munity. Two out of three of the total number 
of these boys belong to the class called “under- 
privileged.”” These were the boys the Union 
League Club decided to help. 

Furthermore, they decided to make a real 
test of the recommendations of the Federation 
by selecting for a club-house site one of the 
most under-privileged neighborhoods in the 
city—at Nineteenth and Leavitt streets, on 
the South Side. It was not in one of the 
most crowded districts, but its home conditions 
were bad, and the boys of the neighborhood— 
many of them born of foreign parents whose 
ideas of property rights are decidedly at vari- 
ance with our own—were in constant clash 
with the police. .In delinquency they held the 
city record. 

The building selected for the clubhouse was 
formerly a saloon and dance-hall, and had har- 
bored from time to time other institutions 
which contributed nothing to the making of 
good citizens. If, then, under such adverse 
conditions, even a slight influence for good 
could be shown, the members of the Union 
League Club felt that they would not only be 
accomplishing something distinctly worth 
while for the city of Chicago, but that they 
would be setting an example which under sim- 
lar—or better—conditions, might be success- 
fully followed in other communities. 


AFTER the purchase of the combination 

saloon and dance hall, and during the period 
of its remodeling, there was a question in the 
minds of some of the sponsors of the plan as to 
whether, after all, they were on the right 
track. Could the boys of this locality, accus- 
tomed to gang and alley life, be reached? 
Would they take advantage of the club in 
sufficient numbers to pay for the trouble and 
expense—or would their investment go for 
nothing? 

From the very beginning there were more 
applications for membership than could be 
accepted. During the first few months of oper 
ation, it became increasingly clear to the supet- 
intendent and the trustees that their problem 
was not so much how to reach the boys as how 
to provide adequate accommodations for those 
who wanted to join, but were forced out on 
account of lack of space and equipment. The 
result was that in July, 1921—a year and three 
months after the club’s opening—the trustees 
appointed an improvement committee who 
suggested certain changes—such, for example, 
as the building of a swimming pool and five 
large additional rooms for vocational traiming 
—which, with certain other changes, made it 
possible not only to double the membership, 
but to furnish a far better equipment than 
before for the entire club. The cost of these 
improvements was about twenty-five thousand 
dollars, making a total investment of a little 
more than twice that amount for a plant 
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boys. 


realized in other ways. 


But in a city—even a city of moderate size 
—the case is different. In fact, it has been my 
experience that it is necessary only to show to 
the business men of city communities that the 
Boys’ Club plan works, and that an invest- 
ment in boys pays, in order to secure the money 
necessary to start and carry on the work. 
know of one instance—in the city of Syracuse 
—where more than two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars were raised for this purpose 


within one month. 


A 


ing on hearsay. 


the boys off the street. 


taking. 





equipped to accommodate two thousand 


Now, to most of us, especially if we live in 
small communities, fifty thousand dollars is a 
Jot of money. To invest any such sum in boys, 
under-privileged or otherwise, would be out of 
the question. Of course, we all know that in 
our town there are such boys. We see them in 
the streets. We hear of their escapades. 
Some of them go to school with our own boys. 
They sit together, talk and play together, 
fight together. In gang clashes after school 
they occasionally send our boys home with 
all the worst of it in the way of torn clothes 
and black eyes. Yes, there are such boys in 
our community, and certainly, since they are 
undesirable, something ought to be done 
about them. But to invest real money in 
them—fifty thousand dollars! That, you may 
say, is out of proportion. 
And in a small community, on such a scale, 
you are quite right—it can’t be done. Fur- 
thermore, in a small community, as I shall 
show you presently, there is no necessity for 
any such expense. The desired results can be 


It can’t be done. 


FTER the first few months the members of 
the Union League Club were no longer work- 
There were the results before 
theireyes. From the very first day, as-I have 
already noted, the capacity of the Club was 
taxed to the utmost. From the start it was a 
: hive of healthy activity. 
simply by opening its doors the Club had | 
accomplished one of its chief purposes; it took 
Attracted first by the 
movies, games, opportunities to direct their sur- 
plus boy energy to clean athletics, the boys 
quickly showed their interest in the social and 
educational features of the Club’s program. 
The organization of a bugle and drum corps 
led later to the establishment of a boys’ brass 
band fully uniformed; a class in choral singing; 
a department cf public speaking; a dramatic 
club; and an automatic savings bank which 
constitutes a branch of the Metropolitan 
State Bank; and soon. And already the results 
have shown the eternal truth of the proposition 
that these neglected boys—the gunmen, the 
automobile bandits, the gang leaders, the rank 
and file of crime, dishonesty, of organized vice 
rings and of corrupt politics—that these boys | 
by the simplest and most obvious means in 
the world can, in the majority of cases, be | 
changed from possible—even probable—social | 
outcasts to decent citizens. 
Indeed, it is my belief, based upon a wide 
experience, that if the means were not so | 
simple, more of us would take a keener personal | 
interest in what I believe to be one of the | 
greatest—certainly one of the most human— | 
problems in this country today. I think we 
are apt to miss the boys’ point of view. 
think we are apt to lose sight of the fact that | 
what seems a simple thing to us may be to 
them mountain-high. To an under-privileged 
boy—a boy who has known only the hard 
knocks of life—it is a great thing even to be 
noticed in a friendly way. The very fact that 
prominent business men in Chicago recognized 
the existence of a group of neglected boys on 
the South Side of the city and built a club 
where, not as a matter of charity, but as dues- 
paying members, they were allowed to take 
part, was an epoch in these boys’ lives. To be 
members of the Club gave them a standing and 
influence among the boys of the neighborhood 
which they never had before. 
a bugle and drum corps is no great under- 
: But when, on the recent visit of the 
Secretary of the Navy to Chicago, the drum 
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One of the rooms in the Sanitas exhibit at Atlantic City 


Your walls express your real self 


Decorating a room is almost like making a confes- 
sion. The selection of the wall covering, especially, 
indicates pretty well what sort of people live here. 


An appropriate use of Sanitas Modern Wall Cover- 
ing is a beautiful expression of the good taste of the 
inmates of a home. And it is so easy to use good 
taste with Sanitas—every pattern and coloring 
seems to have a distinctive place all its own. 


Sanitas comes in styles for every room in the house. 
It is made on cloth, sturdy and durable, and 
machine-painted with oil colors. It does not fade, 
crack, tear, or peel. Wiping with a damp cloth 
keeps it clean and fresh. 


Sanitas is not an expense, but an investment. 


Enamel Finish Flat Finish plain Decorative Pat- 


in plain colors,  colors,forflattones terns floral de- 
striped, mottled, that can'be panel- signs, reproduc- 
tile and mosaicef- ed, stenciled, fres- tions of tapestry, 
fects, for kitchens, coed, stippled or grass-cloth, cham- 
bathrooms, laun- _ blended. bray, burlap, 
dries, etc. leather, rough- 


tile and stucco. 





Your decorator will gladly show you Sanitas 
Write us for samples and booklet 






320 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
DEPT. 7 
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Holstein Milk 


is so widely recommended for infant and 
baby feeding because it is not excessively 
rich in fat ~testin}, between 3.25 and 3.75 
percent~ and because it comes from large, 


vigorous, healthy cattle. Purebred Hol- 
stein milk is naturally light in color. 


If your baby is not thriving as you tkink 
it should, try purebred Holstein milk. Ask 
your doctor. 


If your milkman can not supply you with pure- 
bred Holstein milk, write us and we will assist 
you in securin® it. 


Write for our booklet on “The 
Milk Road to Child Health,” sent 
prepaid upon request. 


EXTENSION SERVICE, 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
231 East Ohio Street, Chicago, LI. 












For That Rea 
Mexican Tang 


Gebhardts Eagle (hili Powder is made from 
the rich, mealy portions of selected genuine Mex- 
ican chili peppers, grown especially for and under 
the direétion of Gebhardt. Contains the genuine 
pepper oils which, with other carefully selected 
and blended Mexican spices gives an unusual and 
pleasing flavor to all kinds of meats, fish, soups, 
salads and salad dressings. 

If your grocer cannot supply you send 1 5¢ and 
a full size bottle will be sent post paid. 


CEBHARDTS 









Send coupon be- 
low for this unique 
and beautiful 


_ Zpceedarebeteederedte amccaerecigmacm, 


§ —contains tested recipes for Mexican 
@ = dishes that are pleasing, novel and 
easy to prepare. Attractive menus 
for luncheons and dinners with a 
blending of Mexican and American 
dishes that appeal to the American 
family. Just mail the coupon to-- 
Gebhardt — San Antonio 








NAME 








ADDRESS 
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corps of the Boys’ Club was asked to be his 
escort through the city, you may take my 
word for it that there was not a prouder or 
more loyal group of young Americans in the 
whole country. And these were the boys who, 
three years ago, under the influence of gang 
leadership, held the highest record for delin- 
quency of any district in Chicago. The 
change simply means that while the gang 
spirit has been preserved, it has been diverted 
into other channels. Instead of amusing 
themselves as they did formerly by committing 
petty crimes and destroying property, they 
spent their leisure time in other ways. For 
example, they developed a baseball team which 
last year won the championship of the Inter- 
settlement League. One result of their voca- 
tional training—apart from the jobs it brought 
—was that at the Boys Workers’ Conference 
in Washington, D.C., a short time ago, 
they took four certificates for excellence for 
their exhibits in craft work. The fact is that 
both in play and in serious work the gang, 
while keeping its old competitive spirit, has 
given place to the group, under the voluntary 
leadership and advice of outside workers— 
many of them prominent business men in the 
community. As a iesult of the combination— 
ideal in any community—the charges of law- 
lessness against these boys have practically 
been annulled. In three years, delinquency 
in this district—the first step toward the 
reform school, the prison, and a criminal 
career—has decreased, according to the 
records of the Juvenile Court, to the really 
amazing total of more than eighty percent. 


OW, let me make it clear that such results 

as these, far from deing confined to any one 
community or section of the country, are, in 
fact, typical of what is being accomplished 
wherever boys’ ciub work is being carried on. 
Take, for example, an instance in New York 
City. A number of years ago—forty-seven, 
to be exact—a small boy threw a stone one 
night through a window in a house at the 
corner of Eighth Street and Avenue A. This 
house, situated in the very heart of what was 
then one of the toughest districts in the city— 
the old “Gas House” district—was the Wilson 
Industrial Home for Girls, and, standing at 
the window in conversation with the matron 
at the time the rock crashed through, was a 
young man who was interested in the work of 
the Home, and who was just beginning to be 
known as a power in the financial world. This 
young man was E. H. Harriman. 

The smashing of that window started some- 
thing. The matron explained that while the 
incident in itself amounted to nothing, it was 
a typical indication of the spirit of lawlessness 
which pervaded the neighborhood. She told 
some of the exploits of the tough gangs who 
roamed the streets, holding up or terrifying 
passers-by or fighting pitched battles in 
Tompkins Square near by, and she stated 
that in her opinion it would be a good thing if 
some other way could be devised to allow these 
boys to get rid of their surplus energy, or, as 
she expressed it, to “blow off steam” to some 
Durpose. 

If the Wilson Home was a good thing for the 
girls in the neighborhood, why wouldn’t some 
such plan be good for the boys? The idea 
seemed practical. It led to the founding of the 
Boys’ Club of New York. 

Now, at that time the Boys’ Club idea was 
anew one. There were no precedents to go on. 
In England, men like Canon Barnett and 
Walter Besant had already made certain 
suggestions and tried certain experiments, but 
on this side of the water, boys’ club work was 
practically unknown. 

So the first steps in the plan suggested by 
Mr. Harriman and carried out by him and by 
a few friends whom he interested in the pro- 
ject as trustees, were taken, so to speak, in the 
dark. To add to the difficulty, the gang lead- 
ers and their followers were naturally sus- 
picious of every stranger and of innovations 
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which might mean the curtailing of their 
lawless “liberty.” Besides, the cellar op 
Eighth Street, where the Club was opened, was 
at the start none too attractive. . But soon the 
news spread through the ‘neighbrohood that 
there was ‘some mighty clever boxing being 
taught in that cellar, and that any one was at 
liberty to go there and become a member of 
the Club provided he behaved himself. While 
some of the neighborhood gangs joined the 
Club in a body, others were openly hostile. 
Between these two factions there were frequent 
collisions, sometimes at the door of the Club 
itself, and it was a fortunate thing, not only for 
the members, but for the trustees, that they 
were versed in many kinds of persuasion. 

But it was not very long before the Club 
became known throughout the neighborhood, 
not only for its scientific boxing, but for its 
good discipline. A group of young men, mostly 
athletes just out of college, began to visit the 
Club on certain evenings on invitation of the 
trustees. This was the beginning of an organ- 
ization of volunteer workers, each at the head 
of a club group, which proved wonderfully 
successful and which is one of the mainstays 
of the Club today. 


ROM here on, the story of the Club is the 

story of a rapidly growing organization 
with steadily broadening activities. With the 
cellar, where the Club started, packed to 
suffocation, another floor was rented and a 
permanent office established. It was soon 
evident that in order to supplement the work 
of those who had volunteered their services, 
and to make their work more effective, a 
superintendent was needed who would give 
his whole time to the Club. A young English 
athlete—Francis H. Tabor—who had recently 
graduated from Cambridge and who had for 
some time been connected with the settlement 
work of Oxford House in London, was secured. 
As a result of his suggestions, many of the 
practises already proved to be beneficial in 
similar work abroad were embodied in the 
Club’s activities. The group system was still 
further developed, the boys being divided into 
three main departments according to age, 
in connection with the educational work 
athletics of all kinds were strongly encouraged, 
and the Club itself was kept open throughout 
practically the entire day and evening. 

The natural corollary of this interest and 
activity was that the Club must have its own 
building. In March, 1901, the cornerstone of 
a five-story building was laid, and the building, 
supposedly large enough for decades, was com- 
pleted in December. Thirteen years later it 
was outgrown. In combination with the News- 
boys’ Home Club, enough money was raised 
to build a seven-story addition to the original 
clubhouse, and this new building with its 
complete equipment, including an immense 
“gym” and a fifty-five-foot swimming pool on 
the roof, was ready for occupancy the year 
we entered the war. This is the present home 
of the Club. Although most of the former 
leaders, together with over two hundred 
Club members, served in the Army and Navy 
during the war, the Club continued to expand 
in its new quarters. Its present membership is 
about seven thousand. 

To attempt to sum up the results accom- 
plished in this work would be to tell, first of 
all, the story of the-transformation of an 
entire community. The old Gas House district 
with its foul and vicious associations is a thing 
of the past. The gangs of lawless hoodlums 
who once terrorized the neighborhood have 
disappeared. In their place has come a new 
generation brought up under a_ different 
régime—a new conception of citizenship. It1s 
a remarkable change, and it is not too much 
to say that in giving credit for what has been 
done—and is still being done—in this com- 
munity, the Boys’ Club of New York deserves 
the largest share. 

Now, from my own experience and from the 
vast store of records of Boys’ Club work in al 
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of the country, I could cite many similar 
examples. But I think the case is clear. If 
I have emphasized the work of our city com- 
munities, it is because the contrasts there are 

r and give a clearer idea of the possibili- 
ties of the work than in a village or small town. 
And yet the principle in both cases is the same. 
It applies even to country districts. In the 
rural community of Pittsford, Vermont, for 
instance, seven schools within a radius of four 
miles from the village adopted the boys’ club 
idea simply for the purpose of giving the boys 
something to do in their leisure time. Classes 
in poultry and live-stock raising, gardening, 
prain-planting, and so on are in full swing at 
the various branches. Three-quarters of the 


boys in the district are members of the Club— | 


and busy in their leisure time instead of hanging 
round the village stores and corners. 

In the town of Menominee, Michigan, the 
reason for starting a boys’ club was that the 
town boys—the same class you will find in 
any small town or suburban community— 
were, as one of the Club organizers expressed 
it, “making a nuisance of themselves.” The 
decent citizens of the town grew tired of it. 
The lawlessness of these boys reflected on the 
good name of the community. The first 
step was to establish a Juvenile Court but, 
except to verify a high record of delinquency 
it did not do much good. At the suggestion 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and under their direction, a boys’ club was 
started. This was six years ago. Since that 
time practically all the boys in the town have 
joined the Club. Delinquency has been 
stamped out. 

Now what is being done in these localities, 
you can do in yours. A part of the six million 
under-privileged boys under twenty-one in this 
country today are in your communitye You 
can help these boys to a fair start. You 
can make better citizens of them. You can 
decrease the number of them who without 
your help will become criminals. To attempt 
to “legislate” morality—to “destroy the crim- 
inal classes by law”’—is folly. It has been 
tried for generations in every civilized country 
in the world—and it has failed. But you can 
diminish crime and make better citizens by 
beginning at the source. The way is clear. It 
produces results—and it is worth while. 


“Institute Days’ at Your 
Club 


(Contixued from page 167) 


machine and hand iron, is a subject big 
enough for a full program. You will need 
for this the services of a trained dem- 
onstrator who will show you how to handle 
garments on the ironer. It can be done, and 
with practise many of them can be ironed as 
beautifully as by hand. It is the news story 
of the ironer, however, and usually demands 
the expert for a demonstration, since most of 
us have not yet accomplished perfect results. 





In addition, be sure to provide that personal | 
note to the afternoon, that will make every | 


one remember your program, by introducing 
one or more members of the club, who will 
report their experience with, and studies of, 
an ironer. There are two angles that will 
prove of interest. A cost study is always 
interesting. Compute the original cost, de- 
preciation, and upkeep, together with operat- 
ing cost. Make a comparison with a pre- 
vious cost when the work was done by a 
laundry, a laundress, or by the housekeeper 
herself. 

Finally, Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
will gladly help you make one of these active 
Picture studies for your club. Write us the 
name of your dealer, and we will gladly use 
our influence with him in support of your 
Plan. And, in addition, we will send you, as 
our share of the exhibit, a complete set of 
Institute Bulletins covering the subjects of 

e club programs, 





“Tied” to the House? 


Kelvinator Frees You— Makes 
‘‘Batching It’’ Easy for the Men 





At Moderate Cost 


Any average household 
can afford Kelvinator 
efficiency andeconomy. 


All that you see of Kel- 
vinator is a metal tank 
which fits right into the 
ice compartment of 
your refrigerator. Kel- 
vinator is entirely au- 
tomatic. It is, in most 
cases, as easily install- 
ed as a gas range. 


Kelvinator is the old- 
est electrical refrigera- 
tion for the home on 
the market. Thousands 
have been in the hands 
of users for three, four 
and five years. 









Go away for a week, or a month, with 
Kelvinator on the job. 


You can do so with the comforting 
thought that husband can eat at home, 
without undue inconvenience. 


For Kelvinator will keep astock of meat, 
butter, vegetables, fruits, fresh and 
sound—and prevent them ‘‘tasting”’ 
of other foods. 


You have never appreciated water- 
melon until you have eaten it deli- 
ciously cold from the Kelvinator. Same 
way with canteloupe, iced coffee and tea. 


The reason is plain. Kelvinator sup- 
plies a dry, even temperature, many 
degrees colder than ice. Get the facts 
from Kelvinator owners. There is a 
Kelvinator representative in your com- 
munity, who will supply you their 
names. If you do not know where he 
is, please write us. An interesting 
booklet gladly supplied on request. 


KELVINATOR SALES CORPORATION 
2053 Fort Street W. Detroit, Michigan 


elvinator 


Electric Refrigeration for the Home 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Little germs 

e * 

in little hurts 
It takee only a little scratch to make a 
good home for a little germ. But soon the 
germ raises a family and then there’s 


trouble—infection! Bathe the little hurts 
in a solution of water and 


* CREOLIN 


-PEARSON 
The Antiseptic Wash 


You stop the trouble before it starts, Fol- 
low the directions on the label. Keeping 
the Creolin bottle at handis a good 
“safety-first” policy in itself. 





At your druggist’s 


MERCK & CO. 
45 Park Place, N.Y. 
Write for free copy of 


Merck’s**Home Book on 
Sanitation.” 














Stearns Electric Paste 


is recognized as the guaranteed 
exterminator for Rats, Mice, Ants, 
Cockroaches and Waterbugs. 


Ready for Use—Better than Traps 
2-0z. box, 35c 15-oz. box, $1.50 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


4 pamphlets 
by Dr. Wiley 


These 4 pamphlets were writ- 
ten by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
Director of Good Housekeep- 
ing’s Bureau of Foods, San- 
itation and Health. 


O Artificial Foods for Infants 





OOThe Feeding of Older 
Children 


DConstipation 
OReducing and Increasing 
the Weight 
Sent postpaid for 5e each and a 
stamped, addressed envelope. Check 
those you want—and include your 
name and address with remittance. 
Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
and Health 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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What Is a Girl To Do? 


(Continued from page 53) 


communities where she exists, she increases these 
difficulties by making the woman who upholds 
feminine standards seem unexciting. In the 
small towns there is less of this sort of competi- 
tion, but the situation is not much better, for 
the more ambitious boys, and the ne’er-do- 
wells, too, drift to larger places, leaving count- 
less women stranded. Many of these girls, 
tiring of the monotonous outlook at home, 
also go to the cities. But there their chances 
of marrying are limited by the fact that they 
have broken their social relations and have 
little opportunity to meet men, beyond the few 
that chance may put in their offices or boarding 
houses. In time their list of acquaintances 
will increase, but they have lost precious 
years and the men of their own age have been 
pretty well married up by the girls who had a 
head start. The pickings are not always good. 


The Left-Over Men 


There are left the irresponsible drifters, the 
extremely unsuccessful, and such men as 
choose to devote their lives to comparatively 
unremunerative careers—the artists, poets, and 
others who may be charming personally and 
heroic in their devotion to their calling, but 
not reassuring as heads of families. Then 
there are the men with the cheap, little souls— 
fresh, vulgar, and insolent—the grating per- 
sonalities, and the physically undersized and 
poorly formed. How many of these last there 
are—the product of diminutive races that have 
been thrown into our melting-pot, plus the 
unfortunate conditions of crowded city life, 
with its poverty, its disease, its babies fed 
on coffee, its boys addicted to tobacco, its 
difficulties-in giving fresh air and room for 
play to all its children, to say nothing of 
athletics so sorely needed for its mature men! 

It is not always a man’s fault that he is 
stunted; he may be a fine fellow. Ideally his 


| stature should not matter to the woman; 


but if she is herself tall and has a keen sense 
of fitness, it does. And if she is undersized, too, 
she must think of her children: does she want 
them to be runts? As a rule she does not go 
far enough in her friendships to have to ask 
this question, for when strength, stature, 
sturdiness, and vigor are lacking, the appeal 
to the feminine instinct is not strong: the 
acquaintance remains platonic, and the woman 
torn by conflicting impulses decides over and 
over again that she prefers a career, or just a 
plain job, to domesticity and babies. 

Then is it necessary to say anything of the 
men who are well-educated, physically and 
financially eligible, but who, from being too 
much in demand, have become so spoiled that 
they are unendurable? 

Many a woman willing to take the initiative 
in-the courting thinks over all the unmarried 
men she knows, and whispers to herself as the 
situation dawns on her, 

“They are all impossible, utterly impossible.” 

In the absence of a possible husband, what 
is a girl to do? Some, submissive, grow 
withered and colorless in uneventful homes; 
others use up the energies which should create 
and run new families in endlessly haggling 
with old ones—first, the revolt of youth 
against restrictions; then, the unlovely bitter- 
ness that springs up between disappointed 
mother and idle, disappointed daughter, both 
blindly blaming each other for circumstances 
beyond control, and hurting each other with- 
out end—the daughter maddened by being 
habitually treated as a child, the mother too 
used to maternal responsibilities to relinquish 
them, as the daughter’s: hair turns gray 
Other unmarried women courageously break 
away from such homes and become lonely 
workers in the city, plodding along in stores 
and offices, rooming in hall bedrooms and 
cooking canned food over an electric stove. 
Still others help in their sisters’ homes, winding 
their lives about children who are sooner or 
later taken away from them, while many 


become school teachers, living in cheap board. 
ing-houses, watching children grow and be 
graduated and new ones come—learning that 
a single woman’s life is either set and yp. 
changeable or everlastingly shifting anq 
impermanent. 

There are a few, of course, who are fortunate 
enough to have a talent, artistic or executive 
or who are so well endowed with initiative and 
common sense that they are able to gain honor 
and responsibility in work in which they have 
a real, gripping interest. So, besides women 
in salaried positions, we have women in 
business for themselves—interior decorators, 
dancing teachers, girls’ camp directors, tea- 
shop owners, modistes—a long list of activi- 
ties offering their best rewards to the women 
who are most keenly feminine in taste, tem- 
perament, and personality. In denying their 
Instincts, they capitalize them. 

Of course these women are inexpressibly 
better off than those to whom work is not a 
vital interest, and in their purely rational 
moments they prefer work and independence 
to marriage. But so insistent are the in- 
stincts, so persistent are mind and body in 
bringing back for reconsideration a decision 
not made in their best natural interests, that 
it is not to be supposed that even spinsters in 
the professions have real contentment. Also, 
to a woman of ability, it is not impossible to 
combine marriage with a profession, and many 
would choose to do so. Many who could 
afford, for instance, to buy a home, hire a 
cook, and adopt children, go on year after 
year, often lonely, living in unattractive rented 
rooms and eating monotonous food at restau- 
rants, because they more or less vaguely ex- 
pect to marry sometime and do not wish to 
make plans before then. They have their work, 
but work is only half a life. It is justification 
for existence and a means of extending knowl- 
edge, but the color, comfort, and much of the 
emotional satisfaction of life must be drawn 
from the rest of living. The tragedy of being 
an old maid is that the rest of life is just camp- 
ing out. 

Can there be any solution? Of course, if a 
woman tries hard enough and goes far enough, 
she can save herself, providing—and it is a 
very big provision—that she is not competing 
against another woman who is trying harder or 
is better favored by chance. In short, any 
woman can win a man (as the newspaper 
features will tell you), but not a// women. If 
Mary Ellen, who loves books and a job, 
decides that she also loves children and Peter, 
she does so at the expense of either Mary 
Jane who feels the same way about things, 
or Mabel Ann who loves only children and 
Peter. 


What Is the Solution 


As long as the shortage in marriageable men 
exists, we shall have spinsters, and the striking 
fact is that they will not be our inferior girls, 
but will include many of our best, those 
who have high ideals, good taste, and educa- 
tion, fine self-control, and the ability to get 
along independently. They are the gitls 
thoughtful people would best like to see mar- 
ried. For instance, taking the graduates of 
women’s colleges as a typical group that has 
had statistical work done on it, we find that 
the proportion of spinsters is rather high, but 
that those who do marry compare favorably 
with women of their own class in regard to 
the number of their children and the low 
infant mortality, and divorce is almost neg- 
ligible. Then there is the likelihood of passing 
on intelligence through heredity and training. 

It might be a good thing for the race to 
stimulate successful business women and col- 
lege graduates to compete more aggressively 
for men. Certainly if they “went out” for 
men as hard as they “go out” for athletics or 
jobs, they would get them. But in that case 
spinsterhood would only’ be shifted; it would 
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fall where it would cause infinitely greater 

rsonal tragedy, on the girl less well equipped 
for a single life and utterly unreconciled to the 
idea of one. 

There seems to be only one remedy: to 
improve the quality of our men, thus increas- 
ing the number that are marriageable. If we 
can do this, we may do more than solve the 

roblem of the spinster. We may find that we 
fave also enlarged the size of families by pro- 
ducing men of sufficient manhood to stir 
maternal instincts, and of sufficient ability and 
character to shoulder the responsibilities of a 
family, thus making motherhood less of a 
hardship and a gamble to their wives. It 
would be enlightening, if it were possible, to 
know how many women want children until 
they fall in love with men who can’t afford 
them yet. Certainly most women know of 
several such cases among their personal 
friends. Also, by improving the quality of our 
men, we might lessen divorce by producing 
more husbands who can hold their wives and 
are themselves worth holding. 


Men Must Help 

Mothers can help by raising healthy, well- 
mannered, well-educated sons, but in the last 
analysis we make ourselves. Man will have to 
take himself in hand, for he alone can save us 
from a slow race suicide. He will have to do 
much more than he has been doing in connec- 
tion with physical training for boys and men, 
much more to keep boys in school and to 
extend general culture among men. Fathers 
will have to put more time into being good 
pals to their sons, and above all, more work 
must be put on character—just plain, simple, 
character. Men will have to be the ones to 
do it, for themselves and for each other, for 
with the supply of refined women greater than 
the demand, a “‘woman’s influence” is bound 
to be small, particularly when she begins to 


* grow critical: 


It is an interesting situation. Men have 
always been the ones most concerned about 
race suicide. They make political speeches; 
they write about it endlessly. They seem to 
feel well occupied when they are blaming it on 
single women and those whom other men have 
married. Particularly they write letters to 
newspapers telling how the entrance of women 
into business is destroying the home—the 
home, we suppose, which would have no man 
in it and no provider—or do they mean the old 
ladies’ home? Well, the home—the race—is 
in their hands. Will they save it? 


Novel Uses for Paper 
(Continued from page 86) 


about is keeping a small stack of paper nap- 
kins in the medicine cabinet in her bathroom. 
She folds them and stacks them in a neat little 
pile, as shown on page 86, and then each 
time the faucets or any of the fixtures need 
wiping off, she uses one of the napkins and dis- 
poses of it when she has finished. This entirely 
eliminates the necessity of keeping on hand a 
cleaning cloth for this purpose, which, at best, 
is difficult to keep in an attractive condition. 

Have you ever used blotting paper for any- 
thing but desk use and perhaps for removing 
paraffin stains occasionally in connection with 
awarm iron? At the INSTITUTE we use it as a 
covering for the shelves in many of our cabi- 
nets. In the small sink cabinet it is particu- 
larly valuable, for it protects the shelves from 
the unsightly marks caused by the bottom of 
cleanser cans, which, as you know, often 
become rusted. Furthermore, the brushes 
which are hung in the cabinet sometimes drip 
if they are put away very wet. This, of course, 
Plays havoc with a metal cabinet unless the 
shelf Is protected in some way. As blotting 
Paper is absorbent and can be renewed so 
easily, we believe it an excellent covering for 
the shelves. In fact, we use it in the medicine 
and laundry cabinets and as a lining for the 
cutlery drawer as well. 
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Samoline solves the servant problem. Women find clean- 
ing with Samoline perfectly fascinating. It removes dirt, 
grease and stains without rubbing or scrubbing. It cleans 
the finest surfaces without marring. The way Samoline 
will clean a polished table top—a Grand piano or a 
cherished oil painting is a positive revelation to those 
who love the beautiful. And it is just as effective on 
pots and pans. Samoline is a universal cleaner—unex- 
celled for cleaning and preserving painted or enameled 
woodwork —mirror or satin finished furniture—auto- 
mobiles, marble, tile, porcelains, linoleum and last but 
not least silverware, brass, nickel, aluminum and all 
metal surfaces. There is nothing like it. 


“You'll love Samoline”’ 


SAMOLINE CORPORATION 


1310 Fletcher Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Note to Distributors: There still remain a few cnoice 
territories open for exclusive distributors. Write or wire. 


GET ACQUAINTED COUPON 


SAMOLINE CORPORATION, 
1310 Fletcher Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a 
sample of Samoline and the Book of Samoline. 


Name 


Address 


City_ a i 
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LEAVENS 


é 


Jurniture. 


UST the bedroom set for which 

you are looking! And—with a 
finish or decorative motif of your 
own selection—according to your 
particular specifications. You may 
thus work out harmonious color 
schemes, or order a single piece to 
harmonize with other surroundings. 
That is the Leavens idea. 


When you buy Leavens furniture, either 
Decorated or Colonial, the result reflects 
your own personaltaste. There is no better 
way of obtaining complete satisfaction. 


Write today for literature 


WILLIAM LEAVENS 6/CO. ave. 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 
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Stietfs Silver 
1S SUPERIOR 


From Maker to User 
The life of Solid **Sterling”’ 


Silver depends upon its 
weight if properly propor- 


tioned e heavier the ar- 
ticle, the longer it will wear. 
Stieff Silver is made with 
these facts in view. That is 
why we guarantee Stieff Sil- 
ver for a lifetime and for 
generations yet to come. 


Stieff Silver is sold by weight, 
direct to you, and can 
bought a piece at a time. 
Easy tomatch. The name 
“*Stieff’’ on every piece is 
your guarantee of life-time 
service. 


Write for The Stieff Cate 
logue, The Progressive Gift 
Plan and The Art of The 
Silversmith. 


THE STIEFF Co. 

Salesrooms Factory 

17N. Liberty St. 311 W. Redwood ‘s:. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Famous Rose 
Ice Cream Fork 
$9.00 per 4 doz. 

Weight 6 ozs. per 4% doz. 
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The ORIGINAL 


Malted Milk Safe 


Milk 

pr and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
for All Ages 
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| catingly. 
| culosis. 
| I can’t be sure until I’ve been on the job for a 
| few years.” 


Mathewson’s Biggest Victory 


(Continued from page 48) 


so many hundreds of times on the diamond. 
It wasn’t a thing sharp and swift and sudden— 
a fight to be won in an hour and a half of 
intense action. It was a thing of slow, dull, 
monotonous abstinence from action—a fight 
that might. give some promise of ultimate 
victory in a year and a half. 

At forty-three Christy Mathewson came 
down from Saranac Lake, looking as big as 
ever, to take the job of managing the Boston 
National League team—the Braves. When 
I saw him at his desk in May, he looked plump 
and ruddy and smiling. But he refused to 
announce himself “cured.” 

“Physicians nowadays don’t talk much 
about curing tuberculosis,” he said depre- 

“They speak of ‘arresting’ tuber- 
My case seems to be arrested. But 


was all he would about 


And _ that say 


| the three years of heart-breaking quiet, the 


three years in which he won his greatest 
triumph, the three years that brought him 


| back. 


Such a career is a challenge to every one 
who contemplates it. ‘What made Christy 
Mathewson the master craftsman that he 
was? What enabled him to keep on going 
at the point where nearly all great athletes 
stumble—at the point where youth left him? 
And, finally, what sustained him in his long 


| fight with imminent death, in that most 
| difficult and long-drawn circumstance, the 


circumstance of tuberculosis, where you must 
fight for your life without lifting a finger? 

The ready answer is in the word that oftener 
than any other was applied to Matty’s pitch- 
ing—control. His supreme quality as a 
pitcher was his control. His pitching locked 
easy, almost careless. But the ball went where 
he intended it to go, broke as he intended it 
to break. He could pitch a baseball more 
accurately than any other man who ever 
lived. And just as he had control of the ball, 
so he had control of his own temper and his 
own will. He was famous as a clean player 
who never quarreled with umpires, never lost 
his head, never blew up. 

But where did he get the control? 


E ALL try to learn control. The whole 
process of growing up is a process of gain- 
ing control. We all struggle to achieve control. 
And at the same time we all have a faint, 


| though devastating, suspicion that the price 


of control is the loss of everything else worth 
having. 

It is rather the fashion of the decade to 
decry control on that very ground; to assert 
that people who have control are negative 


| creatures at best, with no positive qualities. 


There are such people. There are people 
who have control merely because they are 
half-dead. But a baseball pitcher who had 
nothing but control would be knocked out of 
the box in the first inning. Christy Mathew- 
son’s control meant more stuff—not less. 
Christy Mathewson was born in a little, 
Pennsylvania farming community, a town of 
eight hundred people, named Factoryville by 
its New England founders. That was in the 
summer of 1880. He came of Puritan stock, 
and it is recorded that his mother distinguished 
herself as a girl at hailey over—which is the 
simple game of throwing a baseball over the 


| house or the school to a player who waits on 
| the other side to catch it. 


t At eleven Christy 
was learning the trick of curving flat stones 


| from an older boy, and saving money to buy 


the league ball that cost a dollar and a quarter. 
He knew what he wanted to be. He had 
fallen in love with throwing, and the apotheosis 
of throwing is pitching a baseball. 

I asked him what the nature of his special 
talent was, in just what way he was gifted 
beyond other boys. 

He made the answer that every man of 


achievement makes to that question, “fj 
wasn’t a special talent. I learned.” 

I smiled, thinking of the thousands on 
thousands of boys who had tried to lear the 
thing he had learned. 

“Of course,” he admitted thoughtfully 
“T was big and strong for my age, and I must 
have had good muscular coordination.” 

Looking at him across the desk, I saw nothing 
to indicate that he wasn’t a college professor— 
nothing except that the wrist of his right arm 
was about twice as thick as the average man’s 
wrist. I reflected that the thickness of that 
wrist was probably the result, rather than 
the cause, of his seventeen seasons in the 
pitcher’s box for the Giants. But, granted 
that this was so, what drove him on to achieve 
that wrist? We all believe, with reservations, 
that practise makes perfect. But few of us 
act on the belief. Few of us ever practise 
enough to reach our full powers—not merely 
at pitching a baseball. At anything. Any- 
thing at all. 

“You see,” said Christy Mathewson, “I 
loved the game. I was always throwing, I 
pitched whenever I could find another boy 
to pitch to, and when I couldn’t, I threw 
stones.” 


HEN he was fourteen, the Factoryville 
baseball team found itself of a Saturday 
morning without a pitcher. Somebody sug- 
gested that Christy Mathewson could pitch. 
Nobcdy really believed that a fourteen-year- 
old boy could pitch against grown men, but 
some of the men thought it would be fun to 
try him out. The catcher picked up his mitt. 
“Come on, kid,” he said, “‘let’s see what you 
got.” 

Christy took the ball and _ began to pitch. 
Members of the team gathered to watch. All 
the boys in that town gathered to watch. He 
pitched for two hours. They liked his pitch- 
ing. The team decided to take him along. 
All the boys stood around watching the bus 
drive off. 

“There goes Christy Mathewson,” they 
said. ‘‘He’s going to play with the men.” 

He did play with the men. Having pitched 
all morning to prove himself, he pitched all 
afternoon to win the game—and did win. 

He had a long way to go, but that settled 
his career. He pitched for the local academy. 
He pitched for the town team. He came to 
pitch for a neighboring town at a dollar a game. 
He walked five miles over and five miles back 
to earn that dollar. Or so it appeared. 
Probably he didn’t do it to earn the dollar. 
Probably he would have done it for nothing. 

He played football as well as baseball when 
he went to Bucknell College, and in the summer 
he played professionally, first with Hinesdale 
and later with the Norfclk team in the Virginia 
league. Those were days when _ nobody 
objected to a college boy’s playing summer 
ball. Christy Mathewson got all cf twenty 
dollars a month for playing ball those summers. 
In time he rose to eighty dollars a month. | 

“It was hot down there,” he said reminis- 
cently. “I remember one Fourth of July when 
it was over a hundred in the shade. We played 
a double-header. I played in the out-field 
through the first game and pitched the second 
game. I remember I got a home run. But 
it wasn’t over the fence—I had to run it out.’ 

He laughed. “But that was nothing i 
those days. I was just a big kid who would 
rather play baseball than eat.” 

In 1900, when he was not yet twenty years 
old, he got his big chance. The Norfolk 
manager sold him to New York. He went 
north for his tryout. The manager himself— 
not John McGraw, but his predecessor—took 
the bat. : 

“Now,” he said, “let’s see what you got.” 

Christy gave him his fast ball. The manager 
struck but missed. He shook his head 
admiringly. 
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Mathewson’s Biggest Victory 


“Your fast one is all right,” he said. “How 
about your curve?” 

Christy threw him a curve—the big, round- 
house curve that had fooled many a batter in 
the Virginia league. But the New York 
manager cracked it on the nose. And as the 
ball went streaking out over center-field, he 
said: 

“That won’t do. I could see it coming.” 

He meant that the ball -broke—that is, 
curved—so early in its flight that he could 
follow the break with his eyes and set himself 
to hit. 

“Try this one,” said Christy. 

He threw an out-drop which, breaking less 
widely, broke just before it reached the plate. 
The manager missed it. 

“That’s better,” he said. 
got?” 

Christy wound up with the same swift, 
careless motion, but this time the ball did 
nct come like a streak of light. It came so 
slowly that it seemed to float. The manager 
checked his swing in time, but just as he 
chopped at the ball, it faded down and away 
from him. Reaching for it, he lost his balance 
and missed it by a foot. 

“What’s that?” he asked sharply. 

“That’s the fade-away,” said Christy. 

“Can you control it?” 

“Some,” said Christy. 

He showed the manager how it was thrown, 
his wrist turning in instead of out, his palm 
down instead of up as the ball left his fingers. 
The motion was the opposite of the natural 
one, reversing the curve, and because it was 
against rather than with the natural turn of 
the wrist, it gave a slow ball with the same 
wind-up and the same effort as a fast ball, By 
a twist of the wrist he gained the treméndous 
pitching asset of a change of pace without 
the change of motion that would warn the 
batter. It was, however, extremely difficult 
to control. 

“You learn to control that,’’ the New York 
manager said. “It might be the best thing 
you got.” 


HRISTY MATHEWSON did learn to con- 
trolit. But he is possibly the only pitcher 
who ever did. In after years he tried to teach 
other pitchers to throw it. He tried it with 
thirty or forty different men. But he was never 
able to find a pupil who could—or would— 
learn to throw it safely. He got the idea from 
a left-handed pitcher named Williams, in the 
Virginia league. But Williams knew it only 
asatrick. He could not control it well enough 
to depend on it. 

“You see,” Mathewson explained to me, 
“to have control you’ve got to put the ball 
within three or four inches of the place you 
aim at.” 

_ The place you aim at, it might be observed, 
Is not marked for you. It isn’t a thing you 
can see, like the center of a rifle target, black 
against a white ground. It exists for your eye 
only as an imagined point, with a relation to 
the batter and the plate. 

_ The plate is a fixed point—the rear edge of 
It is always just sixty feet six inches from the 
pitcher’s toe-board. And the batter must 
stand within the lines of the four-by-six box 
on either side of the plate—to the left if he is 
left-handed, to the right if he is right-handed. 
To be a strike the pitched ball must pass over 
the plate and no higher than the batter’s 
shoulder, no lower than his knees. If it goes 
too high or too low, too far to the right or too 
far to the left, it is a “ball.” Four balls 
entitle the batter to walk to first base. So 
much is fixed. But no more. No two batters 
are alike. Some can hit best at a ball waist 
high; some at a ball shoulder high; some at a 
ball inside; some at a ball outside. Some like 
speed; some don’t. 

The batter, knowing very well what he 
wants, stands poised, waiting. He is de- 
termined to wait—short of having three strikes 
called on him—for the sort of ball he likes. 


“What else you 


Will the pitcher give him what he wants? 
Not if he can help it. Whether he can help 
it depends on two Sichoie: on how much control 
he has, and on how much knowledge of the 
batter’s idiosyncracy. 

Mathewson had the control. He had also 
the knowledge of his opponents’ batting 
habits. He kept always in his head the likes 
and dislikes of some eighty different players. 
And he devoted his pitching life to giving them 
what they didn’t want. 

It was to his control, and the brains with 
which he used it, quite as much as to his 
physique, that Mathewson owed his extraor- 
dinarily long life as a big league pitcher. 

“T figured on pitching seventy-five or eighty 
balls to a game,” he said, “instead of a hundred 
and twenty-five.” 

Mathewson pitched most of his playing life, 
from 1902 to 1916, under John McGraw. 
McGraw has the reputation among players and 
critics of knowing more about batters’ weak- 
nesses than any other one man. His catcher 
looks to him, sitting on the bench, for the 
signals which order a slow ball, a fast one, or.a 
curve. The catcher merely relays McGraw’s 
orders to the pitcher. But. McGraw let 
Mathewson, alone of his pitching staff,.do his 
own thinking. In his memoirs, McGraw pays 
Mathewson’s knowledge the highest possible 
compliment. He says, 

“Matty knew as much as I did about 
batters.” 


HE story is told of a new recruit to the big 
league who faced Mathewson for the first 
time. He got three hits off Mathewson that 
day. His team-mates congratulated him on this 
astounding feat. But one of them said, 

“Do you remember what kind of balls Matty 
gave you for those hits?” 

“No,” said the new recruit, “why should I 
remember?” 

“Because he will,” said the old-timer, “and 
he will never give them to you again. You 
might as well start right in now practising 
hitting the ball in any and every other place, 
because that’s where he’ll put ’em hereafter.” 

In his next twenty times at bat against 
Mathewson, the new recruit failed to get a 
single clean hit. 

Matty’s perfection as a baseball ‘pitcher 
made him famous among the fans. He had 
only one weakness—from the professional 
point of view. He had promised his mother 
he wouldn’t play on Sunday, and he never did. 

Christy Mathewson lasted, lasted longer 
than any other big league pitcher except the 
great Cy Young, because he had a splendid 
physique, because he took first-rate care of 
himself, and because he mixed his pe 
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with brains. When his arm finally lost the | 
snap of youth, he wasn’t through with baseball | 
because he had never been merely a brilliant | 
pitcher. Baseball was his chosen profession. | 
He regarded it professionally. He studied it | 
professionally. He retired from pitching, but | 
not from the game. He gave up active play 
as a great lawyer gives up practise when he 
takes a seat on the bench. 

How did a great athlete, a man of so much 
stamina, and one who had lived wisely, get 
tuberculosis? I asked him that question. | 

“Physique isn’t any guaranty against tuber- 
culosis,” he said. “I had influenza in France, 
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train. The disease had got a start. He was 
ineligible to the sanitaria at Saranac Lake— 
his case was too serious. He took a house for 
himself, his wife, and his son, Christy Mathew- 
son, Jr., and in obedience to the modern system 
of treatment for tuberculosis went to bed. But 
in those first weeks he continued to lose weight. 
Nobody believed he would ever get up again. 

The most important factor in tuberculosis is 
rest—for two reasons. The disease consumes 
the body tissues at a tremendous rate; hence 
its popular name, consumption. Exercise, 
play, work—any form of bodily activity—also 
consumes the body tissues. Rest is therefore 
a life-and-death matter in the struggle of the 
body with the disease. 

But there is another secret in rest. The 
germ of tuberculosis attacks the living tissue 
of the lungs. At each point of attack a small 
swelling forms—the tubercle. This swelling 
represents the attempt of the healthy tissue 
to wall in the germ and the germ’s poison, to 
cover it with scar tissue. This scar tissue, as 
Dr. Lawrason Brown points out in his hand- 
book for patients, is as delicate as cobweb in 
the beginning. It is easily broken. Mere 
breathing will break it. Even when it has 
grown stronger, a sudden exertion may break 
it. ; 


O THE first rule of the patient who has come 
down with tuberculosis is complete rest in 
bed, varied only by rest in a “cure chair” 
which supports his body at an angle of 30 
degrees. He sits, or lies, outdoors for eight 
or ten hours a day. But the rest is regarded 
as more important than the fresh air; more 
important even than feeding. 

The second rule is to eat just enough food 
to gain in weight until the weight is slightly 
above normal. It is a rule that is easier to 
enunciate than to follow. Most tuberculosis 
patients have difficulty in eating the required 
amount. Many of them simply can’t do it, 
and failing to do it, die. 

It looked in the beginning as if Christy 
Mathewson was doomed. He kept on losing 
weight. And this period, when perhaps no 
one believed that he would recover, was the 
supreme test of his spirit—of his ability to lie 
still, giving his body the chance, if there was a 
chance, and generating an appetite out of his 
inner consciousness, out of his desire to live, 
out of his wish to go back to the game he 
loved. 

Fortunately his right lung was comparatively 
free from infection. It was possible, by the 


| startling modern method of sealing the left 


lung, to give it complete functional rest, 
while he did his breathing with the right lung. 

The method is an adaptation and extension 
of one sometimes observed in nature. Each 
lung is normally enclosed in a tight, double 
Physicians found 
that in tuberculosis air sometimes seeped into 
the space between the two sacks, pushing 
them apart and forming a kind of cushion 
against the friction of breathing. It occurred 
to them that if air could be pumped into this 
space between the two sacks until the lung 
could no longer function, it would have a 
chance to rest completely and so to heal. 

The method worked out is to introduce a 
hollow needle through the back, puncturing 
the first sack, but not the second. A small 
quantity of air is then pumped through the 
needle. The process is repeated until there is 
sufficient air pressure to crowd the lung, press- 
ing it until it no longer breathes. No very 
great pressure is necessary for this purpose. 
The air leaks out, so it must be pumped in 
again at frequent intervals. But the method 
does serve to rest the lung. It can not be 
used on both lungs simultaneously. “That,” 
said Dr. Alexander Miller, “would be a grim 
sort of surgery.” It can not be used if both 
lungs are badly infected, because in that case 
neither lung is able to do all the work alone. 
In any case it takes time—usually a year. 


Mathewson’s Biggest Victory 


Christy Mathewson’s loss of weight was 
finally checked. He began at length to gain, 
A year of the pneumo-thorax treatment enabled 
his left lung to recover. He was able to be up 
and about. He was ready to face the second 
great crisis of tuberculosis—the period of 
false convalescence when the patient feels 
well and thinks he can do almost anything he 
ever did—and dies if he yields to the temp- 
tation. 

It was nearly three years after the onslaught 
of the disease before Mathewson was able to 
go back to work—three years of faithful 
abstinence from the life of action he had loved 
so much and lived so well. 

To play through a World’s Series, as Christy 
Mathewson did so many times, is a great 
nervous strain. It isn’t only the tension 
produced by the enormous crowds, the columns 
on columns in the newspapers, the large sums 
of money at stake. Each man playing in such 
acontest knows that while he alone can not 
be responsible for victory, he alone can be 
responsible for defeat. He knows that a 
moment’s over-anxiety, a moment’s indecision 
on his part, may lose not only the game, but 
the championship, for his team. Many a man 
has worried until he cracked. Sometimes whole 
teams, seasoned teams, championship teams, 
have gone to pieces under the strain. Christy 
Mathewson’s team—the New York Giants— 
did it more than once. 

Mathewson never lost his nerve. For that 
he may be partly indebted to a native gift of 
temperament. He insists that it is easier to 
pitch in a critical game than to play any other 
position. “A pitcher has so many things to 
think about once the game starts,” says 
Matty, “that he hasn’t any time to worry.” 
Other pitchers have not always found it so, 
It is characteristic of Mathewson that he 
should find it so. His interest in—his love 
for—the game has always transcended every 
other feeling. 

He fell in love with baseball at the age of 
eleven or twelve. He has remained in love 
with baseball ever since. Today, at forty- 
three, his eyes light up like a boy’s at a question 
about baseball. He has found the recipe for 
success—the simple recipe of loving your work. 
Was it this love of his work that sustained him 
through those years of forced inaction, those 
monotonous, devastating years when he fought 
tuberculosis? 


PHYSICIANS say nowadays that it is up to 

you whether you recover from tuberculosis 
ornot. They base their prognosis not so much 
on their knowledge of the -precise course the 
disease has taken, as on the feeling you give 
them—on how strongly the love of life beats 
in you. 

Tuberculosis patients often show a curious 
unwillingness toadmit that they are dangerously 
ill, an apparent confidence in their recovery. 
This confidence is not the love of life in a 
robust form. It is a false confidence based on 
fear, a compensation for the inability to meet 
the issue. The hopeful cases are those who 
are able to admit that they will die unless 
they go to bed, unless they maintain an 
appetite, unless they are able to rest calmly, 
to lie still without’ worrying, to endure the 
monotony of inaction with fortitude. There 
is nothing heroic in the form of a fight with 
tuberculosis. It is only heroic in fact. : 

Christy Mathewson has behind him a life 
of intense action, marvelously controlled, that 
made him a hero to hundreds of thousands of 
American boys. He was a great pitcher 
because, to natural endowments, he added 
training, persistent, intelligent, and prolonged. 
But his later achievement is perhaps the 
greater. For no one is specially endowed by 
nature to meet tuberculosis and live. For 
that intense inaction, Christy Mathewson h 
only the love of life with which we are all bor, 
the willingness to face the ultimate reality 
which we may all achieve. 
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will accept the offer I made you today. What 
do you say?” 

Alan was stunned. Speech failed him as he 
realized the monstrous assurance with which 
Graham and Rossland were playing their 

me. And when he made no answer, Ross- 
land continued to drive home his arguments, 
believing that at last Alan was at the point of 
surrender. 

Up in the dark attic the voices had come 
like ghostland whispers to old Sokwenna. 
He lay huddled at the window, and the chill of 
death was creeping over him. But the voices 
roused him. They were not strange voices, 
but voices which came up out of a past of many 
years ago, calling upon him, urging him, per- 
sisting in his ears with cries of vengeance and 
of triumph, the call of familiar names, a moan- 
ing of women, a sobbing of children. Shad- 
owy hands helped him, and a last time he 
raised himself to the window, and his eyes 
were filled with the glare of the burning cabin. 
He struggled to lift his rifle, and behind him 
he heard the exultation of his people as he 
rested it over the sill and with gasping breath 
leveled it at something which moved between 
him and the blazing light of that wonderful 
sun which was the burning cabin. And then, 
slowly and with difficulty, he pressed the 
trigger, and Sokwenna’s last shot sped on its 
mission. 

At the sound of the shot Alan looked through 
the window. For a moment Rossland stood 
motionless. Then the’ pole in his hands 
wavered, drooped, and fell to the earth, and 
Rossland sank down after it, making no sound, 
and lay a dark and huddled blot on the ground. 

The appalling swiftness and ease with Which 
Rossland had passed from life into death 
shocked every nerve in Alan’s body. Horror 
for a brief space stupefied him, and he con- 
tinued to stare at the dark and motionless 
blot, forgetful of his own danger, while a 
grim and terrible silence followed the shot. 
And then what seemed to be a single cry broke 
that silence, though it was made up of many 
men’s voices. Deadly and thrilling, it was a 
message that set Alan into action. Rossland 
had been killed under a flag of truce, and even 
the men under Graham had something like 
respect for that symbol. He could expect no 
mercy—nothing now but the most terrible of 
vengeance at their hands, and as he dodged 
back from the window he cursed Sokwenna 
under his breath, even as he felt the relief 
of knowing he was not dead. 

Before a shot has been fired from outside, 
he was up the ladder; in another moment he was 
bending over the huddled form of the old 
Eskimo. 

“Come below!”’ he commanded. ‘We must 
be ready to leave through the cellar-pit.” 

His hand touched Sokwenna’s face; it 
hesitated, groped in the darkness, and then 
grew still over the old warrior’s heart. There 
was no tremor or beat of life in the aged 
breast. Sokwenna was dead. 

_ The guns of Graham’s men opened fire again. 
Volley after volley crashed into the cabin as 
Alan descended the ladder. He could hear 
bullets tearing through the chinks and windows 
as he turned quickly to the shelter of the pit. 

He was amazed to find that Mary Standish 
had returned and was waiting for him there. 


XXVI 


]N THE astonishment with which Mary’s 

unexpected presence confused him for a 
moment, Alan stood at the edge of the trap, 
staring down at her pale face, heedless of the 
terrific gunfire that was assailing the cabin. 
That she had not gone with Keok and Nawad- 
look, but had come back to him, filled him with 
instant dread, for the precious minutes he had 
fought for were lost, and the priceless time 
gained during the parley with Rossland 
counted for nothing. 


The Alaskan 


(Continued from page 71) 





She saw his disappointment and his danger, 
and sprang up to seize his hand and pull 
him down beside her. 

“Of course, you didn’t expect me to go,” 
she said, in a voice that no longer trembled or 
betrayed excitement. ‘You didn’t want me 
to be a coward. My place is with you.” 

He could make no answer to that, with her 
beautiful eyes looking at him as they were, 
but he felt his heart grow warmer and some- 
thing rise up chokingly in his throat. 

“Sokwenna is dead, and Rossland lies out 
there—shot under a flag of truce,” he said. 
“We can’t have many minutes left to us.” 





H®* WAS looking at the square of light where 
the tunnel from the cellar-pit opened into 

the ravine. He had planned to escape through 
it—alone—and keep up a fight in the open, but 
with Mary at his side it would be a desperate 
gauntlet to run. - 

‘Where are Keok and Nawadlook?” he 
asked. 

“On the tundra, hurrying for the mountains. 
I told them it was your plan that I should 
return to you. When they doubted, I threat- 
ened to give myself up unless they did as I 
commanded them. And—Alan—the ravine 
is filled with the rain-mist, and dark—” She 
was holding his free hand closely to her 
breast. 

“Tt is our one chance,” he said. 

“And aren’t you glad—a little glad—that I 
didn’t run away without you?” 

Even then he saw the sweet and tremulous 


play of her lips as they smiled at him in the x 


gloom, and heard the soft note in her voice 
that was almost playfully chiding; and the 
glory of her love as she had proved it to him 
there drew from him what he knew to be the 
truth. 

“Ves—I am glad. It is strange that I 
should be so happy in a moment like this. If 
they will give us a quarter of an hour—” 

He led the way quickly to the square of | 
light and was first to creep forth into the thick 
mist. It was scarcely rain, yet he could feel 
the wet particles of it, and through this satu- 
rated gloom whining bullets cut like knives 
over his head. The blazing cabin illumined | 
the open on each side of Sokwenna’s place, | 
but deepened the shadows in the ravine, and 
a few seconds later they stood hand in hand | 
in the blanket of fog that hid the coulée. 

Suddenly the shots grew scattering above | 
them, then ceased entirely. This was not 
what Alan had hoped for. Graham’s men, 
enraged and made desperate by Rossland’s | 
death, would rush the cabin immediately. | 
Scarcely had the thought leaped into his mind | 
when he heard swiftly approaching shouts, | 
the tramping of feet, and then the battering of | 
some heavy object at the barricaded door of 
Sokwenna’s cabin. In another minute or two 
their escape would be discovered and a horde 
of men would pour down into the ravine. 
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What happened then seemed madness to the 
girl, for Alan turned and with her hand held 
tightly in his started up the side of the ravine, 
apparently in the face of their enemies. Her 
heart throbbed with sudden fear when their 
course came almost within the circle of light 
made by the burning cabin. Like shadows |} i 
they sped into the deeper shelter of the corral 
buildings, and not until they paused there did 


she understand the significance of the hazard- | | 


ous chance they had taken. Already Graham’s 
men were pouring into the ravine. 

“They won’t suspect we’ve doubled on them 
until it is too late,” said Alan exultantly. 
“We'll make for the kloof. Stampede and the 
herdsmen should arrive within a few hours, 
and when that happens—”’ 

A stifled moan interrupted him. Half a 
dozen paces away a crumpled figure lay 
huddled against one of the corral gates. 
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“He is hurt,’ whispered Mary, after a 
moment of silence. 

“T hope so,” replied Alan pitilessly. “It 
will be unfortunate for us if he cae to tell his 
comrades we have passed this way.” 

Something in his voice made the girl shiver. 
It was as if the vanishing point of mercy had 
been reached, and savages were at their backs. 
She heard the wounded man moan again as 
they stole through the deeper shadows of the 


| corrals toward the nigger-head bottom. And 


then she noticed that the mist was no longer 
in her face. The sky was clearing. She 
could see Alan more clearly, and when they 
came to the narrow trail over which they had 
fled once before that night it reached out 
ahead of them like a thin, dark ribbon. Scarce- 
ly had they reached this point when a rifle 
shot sounded not far behind. It was followed 
by a second.and a third, and after that came a 
shout. It was not a loud shout. There was 
something strained and ghastly about it, and 
yet it came distinctly to them. 

“The wounded man,” said Alan, in a voice 
of dismay. “He is calling the others. I 
should have killed him!” 

He traveled at a half-trot, and the girl ran 
lightly at his side. All her courage and 
endurance had returned. .She breathed easily 
and quickened her steps, so that she was 
setting the pace for Alan. They passed along 
the crest of the ridge under which lay the 
willows and the pool, and at the end of this 
they paused to rest and listen. Trained to 
the varied night whisperings of the tundras 
Alan’s ears caught faint sounds which his com- 
panion did not hear. The wounded man had 
succeeded in giving his message, and pursuers 
were scattering over the plain behind them. 

“Can you run a little farther?” he asked. 

“Where?” 

He pointed, and she darted ahead of him, 
her dark hair streaming in a cloud that began 
to catch a faint luster of increasing light. 
Alan ran a little behind her. He was afraid 
of the light. Only gloom had saved them 
this night, and if the darkness of mist and fog 
and cloud gave way to clear twilight and the 
sun-glow of approaching day before they 
reached the kloof, he would have to fight in the 
open. With Stampede at his side he would 
have welcomed such an opportunity of match- 
ing rifles with their enemies, for there were 
many vantage points in the open tundra from 
which they might have defied assault. But 
the nearness of the girl frightened him. She, 
after all, was the hunted thing. He was 
only an incident. From him could be exacted 
nothing more than the price of death; he would 
be made to pay that, as Sokwenna had paid. 
For her remained the unspeakable horror of 
Graham’s lust and passion. But if they 
could reach the kloof, and the hiding-place in 
the face of the cliff, they could laugh at 
Graham’s pack of beasts while they waited for 
the swift vengeance that would come with 
Stampede and the herdsmen. 


E WATCHED the sky. It was clearing 

steadily. Even the mists in the hollows 
were beginning to melt away, and in place of 
their dissolution came faintly rose-tinted lights. 
It was the hour of dawn; the sun sent a golden 
glow over the disintegrating curtain of gloom 
that still lay between it and the tundras, and 
objects a hundred paces away no longer held 
shadow or illusionment. 

The girl did not pause, but continued to run 
lightly and with surprising speed, heeding only 
the direction which he gave her. Her endur- 
ance amazed him. And he knew that without 


| questioning him she had guessed the truth of 


what lay behind them. Then, all at once, 


| she stopped, swayed like a reed, and would 
| have fallen if his arms had not caught her. 


“Splendid!” he cried. 

She lay gasping for breath, her face against 
his breast. Her heart was a swiftly beating 
little dynamo. 
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They had gained the edge of a shallow ravine 
that reached within half a mile of the kloof 
It was this shelter he had hoped for, and 
Mary’s splendid courage had won it for them, 

He picked her up in his arms and carried her 
again, as he had carried her through the 
nigger-head bottom, Every minute, every 
foot of progress, counted now. Range of 
vision was widening. Pools of sunlight were 
flecking the plains. In another quarter of an 
hour moving objects would be distinctly 
visible a mile away. 

With his precious burden in his arms, her 
lips so near that he could feel their breath, her 
heart throbbing, he became suddenly conscious 
of the incongruity of the bird-song that was 
wakening all about them. It seemed incon- 
ceivable that this day, glorious in its freshness, 
and welcomed by the glad voice of all living 
things, should be a day of tragedy, of horror, 
and of impending doom for him. He wanted 
to shout out his protest and say that it was all 
a lie, and it seemed absurd that he should 
handicap himself with the weight and incon- 
venient bulk of his rifle when his arms wanted 
to hold only that softer treasure which they 
bore. 

In a little while Mary was traveling at his 
side again. And from then on he climbed at 
intervals to the higher swellings of the gully 
edge and scanned the tundra. Twice he saw 
men, and from their movements he concluded 
their enemies believed they were hidden 
somewhere on the tundra not far from the 
range-houses. 


"THREE-QUARTERS of an hour later they 

came to the end of the shallow ravine, and 
half a mile of level plain lay between them and 
the kloof. Fora space they rested, and in this 
interval Mary smoothed her long hair and 
plaited it in two braids. In these moments 
Alan encouraged her, but he did _ not lie. 
He told her the half-mile of tundra was their 
greatest hazard, and described the risks they 
would run. Carefully he explained what she 
was to do under certain circumstances. There 
was scarcely a chance they could cross it unob- 
served, but they might be so far ahead of the 
searchers that they could beat them out to the 
kloof. If enemies appeared between them and 
the kloof, it would be necessary to find a dip or 
shelter of rock, and fight; and if pursuers 
from behind succeeded in outstripping them in 
the race, she was to continue in the direction 
of the kloof as fast as she could go, while he 
followed more slowly, holding Graham’s men 
back with his rifle until she reached the edge 
of the gorge. After that he would come to 
her as swiftly as he could run. 

They started. Within five minutes they 
were on the floor of the tundra. About them 
in all directions stretched the sunlit plains. 
Half a mile back toward the range were mov- 
ing figures; farther west were others, and east- 
ward, almost at the edge of the ravine, were 
two men who would have dis overed them in 
another moment if they had not descended 
into the hollow. Alan could see them kneeling 
to drink at the little coulée which ran through 
it. 

“Don’t hurry,” he said, with a sudden swift 
thought. “Keep parallel with me and 4 
distance away. They may not discover you 
are a woman and possibly may think we are 
searchers like themselves. Stop when I stop. 
Follow my movements.” 

“Ves, sir!” i 

Now, in the sunlight, she was not afraid 
Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes bright as 
stars as she nodded at him. Her face and 
hands were soiled with muck-stain, her dress 
spotted and torn, and looking at her thus 
Alan laughed and cried out softly, 

“You beautiful little vagabond!” 

She sent the laugh back, a soft, sweet laugh 
to give him courage, and after that she watch 
him closely, falling in with his scheme so clever- 
ly that her action was better than his own— 
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HE country needs leadership; the 

community and neighborhood need 

it. Everywhere there is dissatisfac- 
tion with politics, with political parties 
that differ as tweedle-dum and tweedle- 
dee differ; everywhere there is a realiza- 
tion that an irresistible force for good and 
honesty must make itself felt in the poli- 
tical councils of the nation. Women can 
exert that irrestible force. They have‘only 
to desire it. 

As long as there is politics, there will be 
a tendency toward corrupt practice and 
reaction. And there will be indifference 
among the voters. Combine this indiffer- 
ence and reaction and you have political 
license of the worst sort; a sliding back- 
ward, a decline and deterioration that spell 
doom. 

This is by no means a bright picture. 
But it can be made bright. Made bright 
by women—properly organized, bat- 
tling for honesty and decency and progress 
in government. 

Politics is no longer even a gamble. It 
is certain—certain for those who are play- 
ing the game. It is time that women re- 
moved that kind of certanity. It is time 
that questions were asked, objections 
raised, protests registered so that they will 
be felt. Women can do all this. 

Not so long ago, Good Housekeeping 
told the thrilling story of what 500 women 
and $68.00 accomplished in Columbus, 
Ohio. For sixteen years, Columbus, de- 
clared one of the worst governed cities in 
the Uni 4 States, was run by a vicious 
political machine. Election time ap- 
proached; it was only three weeks off. Some 
women got together—just 500 of them; 
they spent $68.00 for printed matter, and 

sheer leadership and determination, 
elected a mayor of the highest quality. 


They fought machine Republicans and 
Democrats. They fought “Big business.” 
They fought organized office holders. 
They fought precedent. And they won! 

Good Housekeeping published this 
story—and published all the details. It 
did it so that women everywhere could 
see what power for good they have, so 
that they, themselves, could organize for 
progress in politics. 

Among the articles which Good House- 
keeping has published along similar lines 
in order to prepare women for the prob- 
lems of government and progress are these: 

Every woman’s chance to serve human- 

ity. 

Politicians, take notice. 

When women sit in judgment. 

The suffrage jubilee. 

Missouri shows us. 

A new trial of an old law. 

The new politics. 

The biennial of the General Federation 

of Women’s Clubs. 

Here we are: use us. 

What business teaches women. 

A place in the procession. 

A call to a new crusade. 

Salt Lake City Council of the Feder- 

ation of Women’s Clubs. 

Laying politics bare. 

Whose country is this? 

Making good the policy of democracy. 

Wanted: equality. 

Cooperation in politics. 

In addition, there has been the series 
of “Letters from a Senator’s Wife’, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes. 
The wife of Senator Keyes of New Hamp- 
shire is one of the foremost figures in 
Washington. She has entree everywhere 
and her reports, embodied in her monthly 
articles, have brought to the women of 
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How to make Good Housekeeping serve your needs 


Aren't You Tired of 
Misgovernment? 


—A message to women who want to 


attain public leadership 


America a knowledge of national con- 
ditions which they otherwise could not 
possibly secure. 

Good Housekeeping’s long and success- 
ful campaign in behalf of the Shepard- 
Towner Maternity Bill is too well known 
for comment here. Against all kinds of 
tremendous obstacles, Good Housekeep- 
ing carried on the fight for this bill, crys- 
tallizing for the women of America the 
great need for such legislation, and the 
measure was passed overwhelmingly by 
both the House and the Senate. 

Readers of Good Housekeeping know 
also that it was this magazine which first 
appealed to President Harding to appoint 
representatives of the American women 
to the conference to discuss the limitation 
of armaments held in Washington last 
year. Good Housekeeping, with the co- 
operation of its readers, presented so or- 
ganized and important a case that four 
women were actually appointed by the 
President. 

Good Housekeeping sends representa- 
tives to every important gathering of 
women. Reports are consequently made 
at first hand and interpretations show the 
real trend of thought. Mrs. Keyes has 
just returned from Europe where she at- 
tended the conference of the International 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Women’s opportunity for political and 
social service go side by side with her new 
achievements in the realm of business. 
This field has by no means been neglected 
by Good Housekeeping and practically 
every month the detailed stories of bust 
ness successes among women are told fot 
the suggestion and inspiration they com 
tain. 

Are you getting out of Good House 
keeping all that you should? 
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The Alaskan 


and so they had made their way over a third 
of the plain when Alan came toward her 
suddenly and cried, “Now, run!” 

A glance showed her what was happening. 
The two men had gome out of the ravine and 
were running toward them. 

Swift as a bird she was ahead of Alan, making 
for a pinnacle of rock which he had pointed 
out to her at the edge of the kloof. 

Close behind her, he said, “Don’t hesitate a 
second. Keep on going. When they are a 
little nearer I am going to kill them. But 
you mustn’t stop.” 

At intervals he looked behind him. The 
two men were gaining rapidly. He measured 
the time when less than two hundred yards 
would separate them. Then he drew close to 
Mary’s side. 

“See that level place ahead? We'll cross it 
in another minute or two. When they come 
to it I’m going to stop, and catch them where 
they can’t find shelter. But you must keep 
on going. I’ll overtake you by the time you 
reach the edge of the kloof.” 

She made no answer, but ran faster; and 
when they had passed the level space she heard 
his footsteps growing fainter, and her heart 
was ready to choke her when she knew the 
time had come for him to turn upon their 
enemies. But in her mind burned the low 
words of his command, his warning, and she 
did not look back, but kept her eyes on the 
pinnacle of rock, which was now very near. 
She had almost reached it when the first shot 
came from behind her. . 

Without making a sound that would alarm 

her, Alan had stumbled, and made pretense of 
falling. He lay upon his face for a moment, 
as if stunned, and then rose to his kneese An 
instant too late Graham’s men saw his ruse, 
when his leveled rifle gleamed in the sunshine. 
The speed of their pursuit was their undoing. 
Trying to catch themselves so that they might 
use their rifles, or fling themselves upon the 
ground, they brought themselves into a brief 
but deadly interval of inaction, and in that 
flash one of the men went down under Alan’s 
first shot. Before he could fire again the 
second had flattened himself upon the earth, 
and swift as a fox Alan was on his feet and 
racing for the kloof. Mary stood with her 
back against the huge rock, gasping for 
breath, when he joined her. A bullet sang 
over their heads with its angry menace. He 
did not return the fire, but drew the girl 
quickly behind the rock. 
_ “He won’t dare to stand up until the others 
join him,” he encouraged her. ‘“We’re beating 
them to it, little girl! If you can keep up a 
few minutes longer—” 


HE smiled at him, even as she struggled to 

regain her breath. It seemed to her there 
Was no way of descending into the chaos of rock 
between the gloomy walls of the kloof, and she 
gave a little cry when Alan caught her by her 
hands and lowered her over the face of a ledge 
to a.table-like escarpment below. He laughed 
at her fear when he dropped down beside her, 
and held her close as they crept back under the 
shelving face of the cliff to a hidden path that 
led downward, with a yawning chasm at their 
side. The trail widened as they descended, 
and at the last they reached the bottom, with 
the gloom and shelter of a million-year-old 
crevasse hovering over them. Grim and 
Monstrous rocks, black and slippery with age, 
lay about them, and among the-e they picked 
their way, while the trickle and drip of water 
and the flesh-like clamminess of the air sent a 
strange shiver of awe through Mary Standish. 
There was no life here—onl y an age-old whisper 
that seemed a part of death; and when voices 
came from above, where Graham’s men were 
gathering, they were ghostly and far away. 
enn: too, was refuge and safety. Mary 
th leel it as they picked their way through 

€ chill and gloom that lay in the silent pas- 
sages between the gargantuan rocks. When 


her hand touched their naked sides an uncon- 
trollable impulse made her shrink closer to 
Alan, even though she sensed the protection of 
their presence. They were like colossi, carved 
by hands long dead, and now guarded by 
spirits whose voices guttered low and secretly 
in the mysterious drip and trickle of unseen 
water. This was the haunted place. In this 
chasm death and vengeance had glutted them- 
selves long before she was born; and when a 
rock crashed behind them, accidentally sent 
down by one of the men above, a cry. broke 
from her lips. She was frightened, and in a 
way she had never known before. It was not 
death she feared here, nor the horror from 
which she had escaped above, but something 
unknown and indescribable, for which she 
would never be able to givea reason. She clung 
to Alan, and when at last the narrow fissure 
widened over their heads, and light came down 
and softened their way, he saw that her face 
was deathly white. 

“We are almost there,” he comforted. 
“And—some day—you will love this gloomy 
kloof as I love it, and we will travel it together 
all the way to the mountains.” 


A FEW minutes later they came to an ava- 

lanche of broken sandstone that was heaped 
half-way up the face of the precipitous wall. 
and up this climbed until they came to a level 
shelf of rock, and back of this was a great 
depression in the rock, forty feet deep and 


half as wide, with a floor as level as a table} 


and covered with soft, white sand. Mary 
would never forget her first glimpse of this 
place; it was unreal, strange, as it a band of 
outlaw fairies had brought the white sand for a 
carpet, and had made this their hiding-place, 
where wind and rain and snow could never 
blow. And up the face of the cavern, as if to 
make her thought more real, led a ragged 
fissure which it seemed to her only fairies’ feet 
could travel, and which ended at the level of 
the plain. So they were tundra fairies, coming 
down from flowers and sunlight through that 
fissure, and it was from the evil spirits in the 
kloof itself that they must have hidden them- 
selves. Something in the humor and gentle 
thought of it all made her smile at Alan. 
But his face had turned suddenly grim, and 
she looked up the kloof, where they had 
traveled through danger and come to safety. 
And then she saw that which froze all thought 
of fairies out of her heart. 

Men were coming through the chaos and 
upheaval of rock. There were many of them, 
appearing out of the darker neck of the gorge 
into the clearer light, and at their head was a 
man upon whom Mary’s eyes fixed themselves 
in horror. White-faced she looked at Alan. 
He had guessed the truth. 

“That man in front?” he asked. 

She nodded. “Yes.” 

“Ts John Graham.” 

He heard the words choking in her throat. 

“Yes, John Graham.” 

He swung his rifle slowly, his eyes burning 
with a steely fire. 

“T think,” he said, “that from here I can 
easily kill him!” 

Her hand touched his arm; she was looking 
into his eyes. Fear had gone out of them, and 
in its place was a soft and gentle radiance, a 
prayer to him. 


“T am thinking of tomorrow—the next day— | 


the years and years to come, with you,” she 
whispered. “Alan, you can’t kill John 
Graham—not until God shows us it is the only 
thing left for us todo. You can’t—” 

The crash of a rifle between the rock walls 
interrupted her. The snarl of a bullet followed 
the shot. She heard it strike, and her heart 


stopped beating, and the rigidity of death | 
came into her limbs and body as she saw | 
the swift and terrible change in the stricken | 


face of the man she loved. He tried to smile 
at her, even as a red blot came where the 
streak of gray in his hair touched his forehead. 
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3 
new folios 


Good Housekeeping has pre- 
pared three new folios which 
fill several important needs. 


(_] The Bride’s Book . . . 25c 


—includcs a complete list of 
hinens for the new home, dainty 
suggestions for the trousseau, 
lovely costumes and accessories 
for the bride and bridesmaids, 
suggestions for church and home 
decorations, wedding etiquette 
and unusual menus for the 
wedding breakfast. 


| (] Needlework Supplement No. 2, 15¢ 


Anne Orr gives some charming 
new designs for filet and cross 
stitch that may be used on 
children’s frocks or for house- 
hold linens. A simple new 
method of tatting. Attractive 
gift suggestions. 


[_] Baby’s Layette .. . 


—includes directions for making 
an entire layette at home, plans 
for tiny garments and acces- 
sories that may be purchased, 
directions for the equipmient 
and arrangement of the nursery. 


Above folios are sent postpaid. 
Write name and address plainly. 
Send check or money order. 
Do not send cash. 
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teaspoon sugar and 1 cup 
Mayonnaise. 

Method: Mix i fients 
with Mayonnaise, t stand 
one hour, now add the chilled 
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And then he crumpled down at her feet, and his 
rifle rattled against the rocks. 

She knew it was death. Something seemed 
to burst in her head and fill her brain with the 
roar of a flood. Shescreamed. Even the men 
below hesitated and their hearts jumped with 
a new sensation as the terrible cry of a woman 
rang between the rock walls of the chasm. And 
following the cry a voice came down to 
them. 

“John Graham, I’m going to kill you—kill 
you—”’ 

And snatching up the fallen rifle, Mary 
Standish set herself to the task of vengeance. 


XXVII 


HE WAITED. The ferocity of a mother 
defending her young filled her soul, and 
she moaned in her grief and despair as the 
seconds passed. But she did not fire blindly, 
for she knew she must kill John Graham. The 
troublesome thing was a strange film that 
persisted in gathering before her eyes, some- 
thing she tried to brush away, but which ob- 
stinately refused to go. She did not know 
she was sobbing as she looked over the rifle 
barrel. The figures came swiftly, but she had 
lost sigh: of John Graham. They reached the 
upheaval of shattered rock and began climbing 
it, and in her desire to make out the man she 
hated she stood above the rampart that had 
sheltered her. The men looked alike, jumping 
and dodging like so many big tundra hares as 
they came nearer, and suddenly it occurred to 
her that all of them were John Grahams, and 
that she must kill swiftly and accurately. 
Only the hiding fairies might have guessed 
how her reason trembled and almost fell in 
those moments when she began firing. Cer- 
tainly John Graham and his men did not, for 
her first shot was a lucky one, and a man slipped 
down among the rocks at the crack of it. After 
that she continued to fire until the responseless 
click of the hammer told her the gun was 
empty. The explosions and the shock against 
her slight shoulder cleared her vision and her 
brain. She saw the men still coming, and 
they were so near she could see their faces 
clearly. And again her soul cried out in its 
desire to kill John Graham. 

She turned, and for an instant fell upon her 
knees beside Alan. His face was hidden in his 
arm. Swiftly she tore his automatic from its 
holster, and sprang back to her rock. There 
was no time to wait or choose now, for his 
murderers were almost upon her. With all her 
strength she tried to fire accurately, but Alan’s 
big gun leaped and twisted in her hand as she 
poured its fire wildly down among the rocks 
until it was empty. Her own smaller weapon 
she had lost somewhere in the race to the 
kloof, and now when she found she had fired 
her last shot she waited through another 
instant of horror, until she was striking at 
faces that came within the reach of her arm. 
And then, like a monster created suddenly by 
an evil spirit, Graham was at her side. She 


| had a moment’s vision of his cruel, exultant 


face, his eyes blazing with a passion that was 


| almost madness, his powerful body lunging 


| upon her. 


jhim. She 
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Then his arms came about her. 
She could feel herself crushing inside them, and 


| fought against their cruel pressure, then broke 


limply and hung a resistless weight against 
was not unconscious, but her 
strength was gone, and if the arms had closed 


a little more they would have killed her. 


And she could hear—clearly. She heard 


| suddenly the shots that came from up the 
| kloof, scattered shots, then many of them, 
| and after that the strange, wild cries that only 
| the Eskimo herdsmen make. 


Graham’s arms relaxed. His eyes swept the 


| fairies’ hiding place with its white sand floor, 
and fierce joy lit up his face. 


“Martens, it couldn’t happen in a better 
place,” he said to a man who stood near him. 
“Leave me five men. Take the others and 


The | Alaskan 


help Schneider. If you don’t clean them oy 
retreat this way, and six rifles from this am. 
buscade will do the business in a hurry.” 

Mary heard the names of the men called 
who were to stay. The gthers hurried away 
The firing in the kloof was steady now. By 
there were no cries, no shouts—nothing but 
the ominous crack of the rifles. 

Graham’s arms closed about her again 
Then he picked her up and carried her back 
into the cavern, and in a place where the rock 
wall sagged inward, making a pocket of gloom 
which was shut out from the light of day, he 
laid her upon the carpet of sand. 

Where the erosion of many centuries of 
dir'pping water had eaten its first step in the 
making of the ragged fissure a fairy had begun 
to climb down from the edge of the tundra. 
He was a swift and agile fairy, very red in the 
face, breathing fast from hard running, but 
making not a sound as he came like a gopher 
where it seemed no living thing could find a 
hold. And the fairy was Stampede Smith. 

From the lip of the kloof he had seen the 
last few secon’s of the tragedy below, and 
where death would have claimed him in a more 
reasonable moment he came down in safety 
now. In his finger-ends was the old tingling of 
years ago, and in his blood the thrill which he 
had thought was long dead—the thrill of 
looking over leveled guns into the eyes of other 
men. Time had rolled back, and he was the 
old Stampede Smith. He saw under him lust 
and passion and murder, as in other days ke 
had seen them, and between him and desire 
there was neither law nor conscience to bar 
the way, and his dream—a last great fight—was 
here to fill the final unwritten page of a life’s 
drama that was almost closed. And whata 
fight, if he could make that carpet of soft, white 
sand unheard and unseen. Six to one! Six 
men with guns at their sides and rifles in their 
hands. What a glorious end it would be, for 
a woman—and Alan Holt! 

He blessed the firing up the kloof which kept 
the men’s faces turned that way; he thanked 
God for the sound of combat, which made the 
scraping of rock and the rattle of stones under 
his feet unheard. He was almost down when 
a larger rock broke loose, and fell to the ledge. 
Two of the men turned, but in that same 
instant came a more thrilling interruption. 
A cry, a shrill scream, a woman’s voice filled 
with madness and despair, came from the 
depth of the cavern, and the five men stared 
in the direction of its agony. Close upon the 
cries came Mary Standish, with Graham 
behind her, reaching out his hands for her. 
The girl’s hair was flying, her face the color of 
the white sand, and Graham’s eyes were the 
eyes of a demon forgetful of all else but her. 
He caught her. The slim body crumpled in 
his arms again while pitifully weak hands beat 
futilely in his face. 


ND then came a cry such as no man had 

ever heard in Ghost Kloof before. 

It was Stampede Smith. A sheer twenty 
feet he leaped to the carpet of sand, and as he 
jumped his hands whipped out his two gus, 
and scarcely had his feet touched the floor of 
the soft pocket in the ledge when death 
crashed from them swift as lightning flashes, 
and three of the five were tottering or falling 
before the other two could draw or swing 4 
rifle. Only one of them fired a shot. The 
other went down as if his legs had been knocked 
from under him by a club, and the one who 
fired bent forward then, as if making a bow t 
death, and pitched on his face. 

And then Stampede Smith whirled upo! 
John Graham. 

During these few swift seconds Graham 
had stood stunned, with the girl crushed 
against his breast. He was behind her, sheltered 
by her body, her head protecting his heart, and 
as Stampede turned he was drawing a gun, Bs 
dark face blazing with the fiendish knowledge 
that the other could not shoot without killing 
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the girl. The horror of the situation gripped 
Stampede. He saw Graham’s pistol rise 
dJowly and deliberately. He watched it, 
fuscinated. And the look in Graham’s face 
was the cold and unexcited triumph of a devil. 
Stampede saw only that face. It was four 
inches—perhaps five—away from the girl’s. 
There was only that—and the extending arm, 
the crooking finger, the black mouth of the 
gutomatic seeking his heart. And then, in 
that last second, straight into the girl’s staring 
cyes blazed Stam: ede’s gun, and the four inches 
of leering face behind her was suddenly blotted 
out. It was Stampede, and not the girl, whose 
eyes closed then; and when he opened them 
and saw Mary Standish sobbing over Alan’s 
body, and Graham lying face down in the 
sand, he reverently raised the gun from which 
he had fired the last shot, and pressed its hot 
barrel to his thin lips. 

Then he went to Alan. He raised the limp 
head, while Mary bowed her face in her hands. 
In her anguish she prayed that she, too, might 
die, for in this hour of triumph over Graham 
there was no hope or joy for her. Alan was 
gone. Only death could have come with that 
terrible change in his forehead, just under the 
gray streak in his hair. And without him 
there was no longer a reason for her to live. 

She reached out her arms. “Give him to 
me,” she whispered. ‘Give him to me.” 

Through the agony that burned in her eyes 
she did not see the look in Stampede’s face. 
But she heard his voice. 

“Tt wasn’t a bullet that hit him,” Stampede 
was saying. “The bullet hit a rock, an’ it was 
a chip from the rock that caught him square 
between the eyes. He isn’t dead, afd he 
ain't going to die!” 


How many weeks or months or years it was 

before he came back to life, Alan could 
make no manner of guess. There came 
strange lights, and darkness, and sounds like 
the clashing of cymbals, and voices; and after 
those things a long sleep, from which he opened 
his eyes to find himself in a bed, and a face 
very near, with shining eyes that looked at 
him through a sea of tears. 

And a voice whispered to him, sweetly, 
softly, joyously, “Alan!” 

He tried to reach up his arms. The face 
came nearer; it was pressed against his own, 
soft arms crept about him, softer lips kissed 
his mouth and eyes, and sobbing whispers 
came with their love, and he knew the end of 
the race had come, and he had won. 

This was the fifth day after the fight in the 
kloof; and on the sixth he sat up in his bed, 
bolstered with pillows, and Stampede came to 
see him, and then Keok and Nawadlook and 
Tatpan and Topkok and Wegaruk, his old 
housekeeper, and only for a few minutes at a 
time was Mary away from him. But Tautuk 
and Amuk Toolik did not come, and he saw 
the strange change in Keok, and knew that 
they were dead. Yet he dreaded to ask the 
question, for more than any others of his 
people did he love these two missing comrades 
of the tundras, 

It was Stampede who first told him in detail 
what had happened—but he would say little 
of the fight on the ledge, and it was Mary who 
told him of that. 

“Graham had over thirty men with him, 
and only ten got away,” he said. “We have 
buried sixteen and are caring for seven wounded 
at the corrals. Now that Graham is dead, 
they’re frightened stifi—afraid we’re going to 
hand them over to the law. And without 
Graham or Rossland to fight for them, they 
know they’re lost.” 

“And our men—my people?” asked Alan 
faintly, 

“Fought like devils.” 

“Yes, Iknow. But—” 

“They didn’t rest an hour in coming from the 
mountains,” 

“You know what I mean, Stampede.” 
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“Not many, Alan. Seven were killed, 
including Sokwenna,” and he counted over 
the names of the slain. Tautuk and Amuk 
Toolik were not among them. 

“And Tautuk?” 

“He is wounded. Missed death by an inch, 
and it has almost killed Keok. She is with 
him night nd day, and as jealous as a little 
cat if any one else attempts to do anything for | 
him.” 

“Then—I am glad Tautuk was hit,” smiled | 
Ma And he asked, “Where is Amuk Too- | 
ik?” 

Stampede hung his head and blushed like a 
boy. ‘You’ll have to ask her, Alan.” 

And a little later Alan put the question to 
Mary. 

She, too, blushed, and in her eyes was 2 | 
mysterious radiance that puzzled him. 

“You must wait,” she said. 

Beyond that she would say no word, though | 
he pulled her head down, and with his hands | 
in her soft, smooth hair threatened to hold | 
her until she told him the secret." Her answer | 
was a satisfied little sigh, and she nestled her | 
pink face against his neck, and whispered that | 
she was content to accept the punishment. | 
So where Amuk Toolik had gone, and what | 
he was doing, still remained a mystery. 

A little later he knew he had guessed the | 
truth. “I don’t need a doctor,” he said, “but 
it was mighty thoughtful of you to send Amuk 
Toolik for one.” Then he caught himself | 
suddenly. ‘What a senseless fool I am! Of 
course there are others who need a doctor 
more than I do.” 

Mary nodded. “But I was thinking chiefly 
of you when I sent Amuk Toolik to Tanana. 
He is riding Kauk, and should return almost 
any time now,” and she turned her face away. 

“Very soon I will be on my feet and ready 
for travel,” he said. ‘Then we will start for | 
the States, as we planned.” 

“You will have to go alone, Alan, for I shall 
be too busy fitting up the new house,’ she 
replied, in such a quiet, composed, little voice 
that he was stunned. “I have already given 
orders for the cutting of timber in the foothills, 
and Stampede and Amuk Toolik will begin 
construction very soon. I am sorry you find 
your business in the States so important, Alan. 
It will be a little lonesome with you away.” 











He gasped. “Mary!” 
She did not turn. 
“Mary!” 


E COULD see again that little, heart-like 
throb in her throat when she faced him. 

And then he learned the secret, softly 
whispered, with sweet, warm lips pressed to 
his. 

“Tt wasn’t a doctor I sent for, Alan. It was 
a minister. We need one to marry Stampede 
and Nawadlook and Tautuk and Keok. 
Of course, you and I can wait—” 

But she never finished, for her lips were 
smothered with a love that brought a little sob 
of joy from her heart. 

And then she whispered things to him 
which he had never guessed of Mary Standish, 
and never quite hoped to hear. She was a 
little wild, a little reckless it may be, but 
what she said filled him with a happiness which 
he believed had never come to any other man 
in the world. It was not her desire to return 
to the States at all. She never wanted to 
return. She wanted nothing down there, 
nothing that the Standish fortune-builders 
had Jeft her, unless he could find some way of 
using it for the good of Alaska. And even 
then she was afraid it might lead to the break- 
ing of her dream. For there was only one 
thing that would make her happy, and that 
was his world. She wanted it just as it was— 
the big tundras, his people, the herds, the 
mountains—with the glory and greatness of 
God all about them in the open spaces. She 
now understood what he had meant when he 
said he was an Alaskan and not an American; 
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and her eyes were shining like stars 


| she was that, too, an Alaskan first of all, and 
looked at Alan. 


| for Alaska she would go on fighting with him, 
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hand in hand, until the very end. His heart 
throbbed until it seemed it would break, and 
all the time she was whispering her hopes 
and secrets to him he stroked her silken hair, 
until it lay spread over his breast, and against 
his lips, and for the first time in years a hot 
flood of tears filled his eyes. 

So happiness came to them; and only strange 
voices outside raised Mary’s head from where 
it lay, and took her quickly to the window, 
where she stood a vision of sweet loveliness, 
radiant in the tumbled confusion and glory of 
her hair. Then she turned with a little cry, 


THE 


“Tt is Amuk Toolik,” she said. “f 
returned!” 

“‘And—is he alone?” Alan asked, and his ’ 
stood still while he waited for her ang 

Demurely she came to his side, and smo 
his pillow, and stroked back his hair, “ 
go and do up my hair, Alan,” she said § 
“Tt would never do for them to find me 
this.” 4 
And suddenly, in a moment, their fig 
entwined and tightened, for on the oof 
Sokwenna’s cabin the little, gray-che 
thrush was singing again. ; 


END 


Our Street 


(Continued from page 38) 


Aaronson’s pudgy face as she put her two 
broad hands on the thin shoulders of Miss 
Alicia. And though the black wig—the sign 
of orthodox Jewish motherhood—was awry on 
her gray head, though her flowered dressing- 
sack bulged away from’ the gaudy pin at her 
throat, there was nothing grotesque about 
her. Honest sympathy is seldom ugly. 

‘‘We,” said Mrs. Aaronson softly, “‘we onder- 
stand. She is—wit’ her fathers—poor lil’ 
lady. It is better so, yes? But it is hard, 
sometimes, that we can not go on, too. That 
we mus’ stay—alone. You—” she faltered, 
“you must let us do—what we can. To help. 
We know—everyt’ing . .. An’ we have 
enough—an’ to spare. She,” her gesture 
took in the room upstairs, and the silent figure 
on the bed, “she shall have th’ best. You 
are not to worry. Yes?” 

Wildly Miss Alicia looked from one kind 
face to the other. And then suddenly, pas- 
sionately, she spoke. 

“How did you know that I couldn’t care for 
her now,” she asked. “How did you under- 
stand? Why did you bother? We have never 
been friendly. I have—ignored you. Resented 
you. Hated youl Why have you come to me, 
this way, in my sorrow?” 

Mrs. Aaronson’s grandmotherly face was 
almost beautiful as she drew the little figure 
into her arms. 

“We have onderstand, always,” she tried to 
explain. ‘We have always know. You have 
been our neighbors. You have live on our 
street . . . There,” ber broad hand smoothed 
Miss Alicia’s gray hair back from her brow, 
“there. It would be better if you... 
could.cry-.. .” 

All at once Miss Alicia was sobbing her heart 
out, with her tired head resting comfortably 
upon the bulging dressing-sack. And as she 
sobbed, the pride, and the hardness, and the 
inborn prejudice of caste were melting— 
melting. 


WILIGHT lay like a balm across the 

street, early summer twilight. The great 
trees—softly green, unlike city trees—formed 
an arch across the pavement. The prim, 
brownstone porches were alive with people— 
a mixed breed; gesticulating, loud talking, 
strangely dear to Miss Alicia’s heart. Her 
hand, resting upon the sleek, brown head of 
the Cellini baby—who was beginning to talk, at 
last—was a happy hand. Almost. 

She understood, at last. That the mortgage 
rested easily in the hands of old Mr. Aaronson, 
who had made a surprising amount of money 
with a string of Ghetto push-carts. She knew 
that Miss Eileen had been laid away tenderly, 
with flowers and silks and soft music. She 
knew that magically there was tea upon her 
pantry shelf and bread upon her table. That 
anything she needed was own, for the mere 
wanting of it. Pride? A new kind of pride 
had been born, through suffering, in Miss 
Alicia’s soul. She could take things gra- 


ciously now—because her acceptance made | 
givers so happy .. . 

Gussie Kopek, sauntering down the sty 
paused at the gate. And then, with sj 
thing of an air, she opened it. And 
sit, in full view of the street, beside } 
Alicia. i 

“Nice night,” she ventured, “ain’t it 

Miss Alicia spoke suddenly and from a] 
heart. “You never disliked me,” she s 

‘none of you. Even when I hated you. | 
sister,” her voice faltered, “would have be 
friendly, had I allowed it. But I—I loaf] 
yon , Why have you returned such kindy 
‘or—’ a 

Gussie Kopek interrupted. It was har 
explain—she had not much English for 
volved explanations. But she could do] 
best. “Onct,” she said, “I worked by ah 
Five years ago, when I was just out from! 
old country. I was a—what you call i¢ 
general housework. My lady, what I wor 
for, she had a china tea-set, on a high t 
It was thin like egg-shell, wit’ flowers om 
I had never seen nothin’ so grand. Nof 
so fine. I didn’t dare to touch it—no. 9 
lookin’ at it, every day, gave me proud feelii 
It was mine—see?” She paused, then—* 
two was like that,” she said, “you an’ 
sister. We couldn’t touch you—not 
But you was part of us. You belonged to to 

. You didn’t got to speak wit’ us 
give us somethin’—somethin’ we hadn’t no 
of us never had before. Somethin’ grand 
an’ fine—” Her voice died away. : 

Miss Alicia, with a sudden impulse, stoop 
down to the Cellini baby and pressed her 
against its soft cheek. Perhaps it was 
hide the mist in her old eyes that she stoopet 
The Cellini baby nestled back, with a confidi 
little wiggle, against her knees. And then,% 
at once, the Cellini baby pointed with a chul 
hand—pointed skyward, and spoke. ; 

“See,” said the baby, “see. ra - 
pretty!” 

Just beginning to talk was the Cellini bab 
Miss Alicia could remember—but the sh 
ness of the memory no longer hurt—how 88 
had drawn Miss Eileen away from this s 
baby, a wee, rosy thing in the arms off 
young mother. She hugged the small bos 
close, as her gaze followed the direction of t 
pointing hand. ’ 

It was the moon that the baby saw. — 
moon that hung like a fragile bow in 
darkening sky, that gleamed like a promi 
like a happy message—from far away. 

“Yes, pretty,” she answered softly, 
pretty!” 

Somehow the silver light seemed to cre 
down, through the trees, until it lay like) 
mantle of .loveliness across the old streé 
The voices of many people came through # 
glow of it in a hushed way—sounding alm@ 
as voices sound in a dream. Blurring h 
accents and harsher outlines. 

Strangely like a benediction it was. 





